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PREFACE 


My introduction many years ago to Nicholas Mesarites was through the 
imposing volumes of the Sitzungsberichte der bayerischen Akademie der 
Wissenschaften, which were to be found on open shelves in the Lower- 
Reading Room of Bodley. I understood almost nothing and was content to 
dig out a few facts for my thesis. There my knowledge of Nicholas Mesarites 
might well have rested, had it not been for Meg Alexiou’s tenure fifty years 
later of a Leventis visiting chair in Classics at Edinburgh University. This 
culminated in a conference held in November 2013 on Greek Laughter and 
Tears, to which I was asked to give a paper. I thought I would be playing safe 
with something on the laments for the conquest of Constantinople in 1204, 
but how wrong I was became clear as soon as I discovered that the key text 
was Nicholas Mesarites’s Epitaphios for his brother John. To understand 
it properly there was nothing for it but to make a formal translation, at the 
end of which Mesarites had me hooked: the way he wrote.and the way that 
he looked at the world. So my first thanks must be to Meg Alexiou, for 
accepting the invitation to come to Edinburgh. 

Since then I have accumulated many debts, as I have sought help over 
the very many tricky points that arise with an author as difficult as Nicholas 
Mesarites: not least to Ruth Macrides, who has always been generous with 
her advice and not only drew my attention to obscure Mesarites texts that I 
would otherwise have missed but also provided practical help in the shape 
of photocopies. At an early stage Guillaume Saint-Guillain saved me from 
one terrible error, which would have provided a whole new slant on the 
early history of the Latin Empire of Constantinople. Panagiotis Agapitos 
not only helped me over schedography with a stream of offprints but also, at 
the last minute, drew my attention to two new letters of Nicholas Mesarites 
just edited by Annaclara Cataldi Palau, whom I must also thank. Over the 
topography of the Great Palace of the Emperors I have benefited from the 
advice of Jeffrey Featherstone, while Ilias Yarenis was generous enough to 
supply me with an improved text of a letter written by Nicholas Mesarites. 
I must also thank the two readers, who in their different ways and at their 
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different speeds helped to make significant improvements to my text. 


Finally, I owe a debt of thanks to Judith Ryder, the editor of Byzantine texts 
in translation, who has made a daunting task that much easier, 


Michael Angold 
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INTRODUCTION! 


Nicholas Mesarites lived through one of the most tumultuous periods of 
Byzantine history. He was born at Constantinople in 1163/64 into a family 
of functionaries amid the certainties of the reign of Manuel I Komnenos 
(1143-1180), when Byzantium was still the dominant power of the Balkans 
and eastern Mediterranean. He grew up during the political turmoil that 
followed the death of Manuel Komnenos in 1180; he made a moderately 
successful career as a middle-ranking patriarchal officer, but the modestly 
satisfying rewards this brought — in the shape of the family mansion — were 
swept away by the conquest of Constantinople in 1204 by the Venetians 
and the soldiers of the fourth crusade. Thereafter he worked to preserve 
something of the Byzantine legacy in the face of Latin domination, first 
by acting as an Orthodox spokesman in debates with representatives of 
Rome and then in his capacity as bishop of Ephesos (1211—1216/17) by 
helping to strengthen the foundations of an Orthodox patriarchate in exile 
at Nicaea. At his death in 1216/1217 the fate of the Byzantine Empire was 
still uncertain, but he had done his bit to tilt the balance towards survival. 
These are the years covered by his slightly older contemporary Niketas | 
Choniates (ca.1160—1217) in his monumental history? Choniates had a far | 
more distinguished career than Nicholas Mesarites. He reached the rank of | 
| 
| 





Grand Logothete, which put him at the head of the civil service. He also 
held the important honorary position of president of the senate. He was 
much in demand as a speech-maker and belonged to the leading intellectual 
and literary circles of his time. His history reflects and was a product of his 
exalted milieu? Niketas Mesarites did not move in such elevated circles. 
It is his comparative obscurity that is intriguing. Until he became bishop 
of Ephesos towards the end of his life, he had little political importance. 


1 See M.J. Angold, ‘Mesarites as a source: then and now’, Byzantine and Modern Greek 
Studies, 40 (2016), 55—68. 

2 A.Simpson, Niketas Choniates: a historiographical study [Oxford Studies in 
Byzantium] (Oxford: Oxford University Press, 2013), 12-13. 

3 Simpson, Niketas Choniates, 17—67. 
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He was also a literary non-entity. He was not called upon to give official 
speeches. The one speech he is known to have delivered was his epitaphios, 
or funeral oration, for his brother John, which was a family affair, while 
his Lenten sermons were part of his responsibilities as a bishop. Now that 
he is regularly — and uncritically — hailed as a major Byzantine writer, this 
neglect requires explanation. It would be fair to say that he did not fully 
meet the exacting rhetorical standards demanded of a professional writer 
at Byzantium, but those exacting standards — choice of vocabulary, level 
of language and subject matter; and correct imitation of classical authors 
and even clarity of expression, which did not mean concision — have made 
much of Byzantine literature seem by modern standards wooden, impene- 
trable, and lacking in spontaneity. Because he was not a professional 
writer, Nicholas Mesarites was under fewer constraints than his contempo- 
raries. He wrote, as he says, to please himself (adtoBobA@c).4 The result is 
writing that is vivid and direct. Nicholas is interested in the personal and 
the immediate and in telling a story. He did not feel that he was under any 
obligation to explain events, only to describe them and their immediate 
impact. His writings are a perfect foil to Niketas Choniates's great history, 
which will tell you what happened to Byzantium and to an extent why, 
but only by reading Nicholas Mesarites will you know what it was like to 
be there. 


Family Background 


By a process of elimination the etymology of the surname Mesarites and its 
occasional alternative Mesarios must derive from the reasonably common 
place-name of Mesarea, meaning a plain between mountains. It is to be 
found in Crete, the Peloponnese, and Cyprus. In other words, the family 
is unlikely to have originated in Constantinople, though it was there that 
it was likely to have made the wealth necessary to buy an education for its 
sons. Nicholas has very little to say about his family's background beyond 
claiming that his father Constantine was of good stock and received a 
thorough education before going on to specialise in legal studies. He 
became a judge of the hippodrome and eventually reached the important 
position of protasekretis and president of the senate. Nicholas's father was 
not the only member of the Mesarites family to obtain public office under 


4 Mesarites I, $29, 42.19, 
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Manuel I Komnenos (1143—1180).5 There was also a Theodore Mesarites, 
who was an imperial secretary. This was a position of some importance. He 
cannot have been a son of Constantine Mesarites, but a relative certainly: 
a brother, possibly, or a cousin. Theodore's ambitions were evident from 
the marriage he made into the Bryennios family,ó which was related to the 
imperial house. The marriage was quickly dissolved because the emperor 
took umbrage at Theodore's relatively humble origins, which he considered 
an affront to his bride’s imperial blood.’ A different Theodore Mesarites 
makes an appearance in June 1196 in a junior position as an assessor at a 
tribunal headed by the Grand Logariast John Belissariotes. On the other 
hand, he holds the comparatively elevated honorific title of pansebastos 
sebastos, which would fit with the return to favour of the Mesarites family 
under Alexios III Angelos (1195—1203). There is therefore a good chance 
that this Theodore was a younger brother of John and Nicholas Mesarites.' 
There was also a Niketas Mesarites, who signed a synodal document 1n 
1172. He was a patriarchal notary and didaskalos of the psalter. It may 
well have been his influence and example that eased Nicholas Mesarites's 
eventual entry into the patriarchal administration.” | 
Though devoted to his mother, whose funeral he was to oversee in 
1214,? Nicholas Mesarites gives no hint of her family background. She 
was likely to have come from a similar background to her husband and 
to have belonged to a family of middle-ranking functionaries: possibly 
the Megistos family, if only because Nicholas lets slip that the imperial 
doctor (aktouarios) Basil Megistos was a blood relative — presumably on his 


5 The litterateur John Tzetzes (ODB III, sub Tzetzes, John) had to thank an unnamed 
member of the Mesarites's family for unmasking a plagiarist of his commentary on 
Lykophron: Joannis Tzetzae Epistulae, ed. P.A.M. Leone (Leipzig: Teubner, 1972), no. XLII, 
60-63. A reference to an epitaphios for John II Komnenos (1118-1143) suggests a date soon 
after the latter's death, making it the earliest reference to a Mesarites. 

6 His bride was a daughter of John Bryennios (Komnenos) Katakalon and a great- 
granddaughter of Alexios I Komnenos, as can be deduced from K. Varzos, 'H T'eveaAoyía 
tov Kouvnvóv (Thessaloniki: Centre of Byzantine Studies, 1984), IT, nos 1228, 193. | 

7 P. Magdalino, The Empire of Manuel I Komnenos 1143-1180 (Cambridge: Cambridge 
University Press, 1993), 211-12. | | 

8 P.Lemerle, ‘Notes sur l'administration byzantine à la veille de la IVe croisade d’après 
deux documents inédits des archives de Lavra', REB, 19 (1961), 262. 

9 V. Grumel, Les regestes des actes du patriarcat de Constantinople, I, fasc. 2 and 3: 
les regestes de 715à 1206) (revised ed. Paris: Institut francais des études byzantines, 1989), 
no. 1125. 

10 Mesarites III, $22, 26-7. 
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mother's side. His parents’ marriage, which must have taken place ca.1150, 
was blessed by many children. Nicholas Mesarites's precocious elder brother 
John (born in 1161/62) was the seventh child and Nicholas (born in 1163/64) 
the eighth, but they were the first to survive into adulthood,? which may 
explain why John in particular was their father's favourite. Most of what we 
know about Nicholas's family background comes from the epitaphios, or 
funeral oration, which he delivered over his brother John's grave in March 
1207. It leaves the impression that his brother's educational achievements 
cast a shadow over his own childhood. He contrasts his brother's effortless 
mastery of his lessons with his own faltering efforts and the beauty of his 
brother's calligraphy with his own clumsy scribbles.? Nicholas provides a 
detailed account of his brother's education. His own may not have been so 
privileged. There is a sense of intellectual inferiority in some of the things 
he says. He apologises for his tiny mind and his ‘thoroughly unpolished 
tongue, the product of a lack of sophistication, of proper training, of an 
inability to appreciate beauty and of a crude mind.’ It is clear that he 
resented the fact that John was instructed by a professional calligrapher, 
while he made do with some help from his father. Furthermore, John had a 
private tutor — not to mention a coach in mathematics — while also attending 
a school.^ The focus of his secondary education (enkyklios paideia) was 
schedography, which had become an exercise in free composition designed 
to demonstrate one's knowledge of classical Greek language and literature. 
Nicholas is far less precise when it comes to his brother's higher studies. 
They seem to have focused on maths and the natural sciences — the rough 
equivalent of the quadrivium — but it seems to have been a matter of private 
study rather than of attending any institution." Such an education should 
have equipped both brothers for successful careers in the imperial adminis- 
tration, to judge by the advice given by their father,? when he was trying to 


Il Mesarites I, $24, 37-8. 

12 Mesarites I, 87, 20.312. 

13 Mesarites I, §8—9, 22-3. 

14 Mesarites III, 87, 15.12—13. 

15 B. Flusin, ‘Un lettré byzantin au XIIe siècle: Jean Mésarités’, in Lire et écrire à Byzance, 
ed. B. Mondrian [Centre de recherche d'histoire et civilisation de Byzance — Monographies, 
19] (Paris: Association des amis du Centre d'histoire et civilisation de Byzance, 2006), 74. 

16 To be deduced from Mesarites I, $10, 24.14-16. 

17 Mesarites I, $15, 28—9, On John Mesarites's education, see Flusin, ‘Un lettré 
byzantin', 73—9, 

18 Mesarites I, $813, 27.10—13. This has now become a classic example of the career 
choices open to the well-educated Byzantine: Magdalino, Manuel I Komnenos, 343. 
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convince John of the value of continuing his education rather than dropping 
out and embracing the life of a hesychast. | 

But it was not to be. By the end of Manuel I Komnenos's reign the 
Mesarites family was in danger of losing imperial favour. Not only 
had the emperor dissolved the marriage of Theodore Mesarites and his 
Bryennios bride? but John — his father's pride and joy — disgraced himself 
by attempting to run away to Palestine, where he hoped to become a 
hermit. The emperor had him brought back and gave him a piece of his 
mind.? With his rival Andronikos Komnenos on the loose in eastern parts 
the emperor had every reason to think that there might be more to the 
escapade than met the eye. There are surely dimensions to this incident that 
Nicholas Mesarites is deliberately concealing. It cannot have been sheer 
altruism that made Manuel Komnenos despatch the fleet to bring the boy 
back. John Mesarites was sixteen at the time, which gives us a date of 1177. 
Relations with the kingdom of Jerusalem were particular sensitive at this 
juncture. Among other things, Manuel I Komnenos was preparing a fleet to 
cooperate with the crusade of Philip of Alsace.” : : A 

What is undoubtedly true is that in the political confusion that 
followed Manuel Komnenos's death in 1180 the Mesarites family came 
out as partisans of Andronikos Komnenos and benefited from his seizure 
of power. There are grounds for believing that Constantine Mesarites’s 
promotion to protasekretis and president of the senate took place at this 
juncture, rather than under Manuel Komnenos.” It may have helped 
that John Mesarites was a particular favourite of ‘that harsh and difficult 


19 Is it pure coincidence that the only other marriage that Manuel Komnenos is known 
to have annulled on the grounds that commoners should not marry into the imperial amiy 
was that of Stephen Hagiochristophorites, who went on to become Andronikos Komnenos’s 
chief minister? There is a strong possibility that Manuel was not only trying to preserve 
social distinctions but also acting against those that he suspected of being partisans of his 
cousin: Eustathios of Thessaloniki, The Capture of Thessaloniki, transl. by J.R. Melville 
Jones (Canberra: Australian Association for Byzantine Studies, 1988), §39, 44.21—9. 

20 Mesarites I, §11-12, 24-6. | 

21 B. Hamilton, *Manuel I Comnenus and Baldwin IV of Jerusalem’, in Kadnyntpra, ed. 
J. Chrysostomides (Camberley: Porphyrogenitos, 1988), 353—75. | | 

22 Nicholas Mesarites claimed in 1215 that as protasekretis his father gave the opening 
address to the meeting that in 1166 approved Manuel I Komnenos's Ekthesis (Mesarites 
III 84, 12.11-140). He was certainly present, but only holding the position of judge of the 
velum and epi tou hippodromou. It was, however, a religious dispute in which Andronikos 
Komenos took an interest (Choniates, Historia, 331.93—7). It is therefore possible that 
another synod was held under Andronikos Komnenos to deal with the remaining opponents 
of the Ekthesis. 
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emperor,” as Nicholas described Andronikos Komnenos. His overthrow 
in 1185 was a disaster for the family. Constantine Mesarites died at around 
this time — in what circumstances we do not know — but not before he had 
seen one of his sons — not Nicholas or John — thrown from the rooftops.” 
Nicholas does not go into details, but we may surmise that it happened when 
the mob broke into the Great Palace in search of loot and of supporters of 
Andronikos Komnenos.” John Mesarites’s reaction to the overthrow of 
Andronikos Komnenos was to flee from Constantinople and to find refuge 
in the eremetical life?6 This provides a perfect illustration of the mortal 
dangers that the late emperor's confidants perceived — not without justice 
- to be lying in wait for them. We have no idea how Nicholas survived 
Andronikos's overthrow. He would have been around twenty-one at the 
time and just starting out on a career. 


Nicholas Mesarites’s Career 


A rare autobiographical aside to his funeral oration for his brother informs 
us that Nicholas Mesarites received a teacher's gown and busied himself 
with the writing of commentaries.? This presumably means that he was 
enrolled among the deacons of St Sophia and became a didaskalos, though 
this does not necessarily mean that he occupied one of the professorial 
chairs. He was then promoted to the middle-ranking post of epi ton kriseon, 
which gave him undefined judicial responsibilities. The person that he 
looked to was John Kamateros, the chartophylax of the Great Church, 
but soon (in 1198) to become patriarch.? The latter was a close relative 


of Euphrosyne Kamatera,? consort of Alexios III, for whom Nicholas © 


Mesarites has nothing but praise.*! By 1200 his court contacts had brought 


23 Mesarites I, §19, 33.9. 

24 Mesarites I, 85, 20.6—9. 

25 Choniates, Historia, 346—7. 

26 Mesarites I, $20—21, 33-5. 

27 ODB Il, sub Mesarites, Nicholas. 

28 Mesarites I, $29, 42.17—19. 

29 ODB II, sub John X Kamateros. 

30 L. Garland, Byzantine Empresses: Women and Power in Byzantium, 527—1204 
(London: Routledge, 1999), 210—24; L. Garland, *Morality versus Politics at the Byzantine 


court: the charges against Marie of Antioch and Euphrosyne’, Byzantinische Forschungen, 
24 (19977), 286—92. 


31 Mesarites, Palastrevolution, 824, 41—2. 
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him the office of keeper (skeuophylax) of the sanctuaries of the imperial 
palace, which was an imperial appointment. This gave him responsibility 
for the relics of the passion housed in the chapel of the Pharos, to which he 
had a special attachment because it was his place of baptism.” His devotion 
was admirable. When on 31 July 1200 the usurper John Komnenos Axoukh 
seized the imperial palace, Nicholas Mesarites did not hesitate: braving all 
kinds of dangers, he made his way into the imperial palace so that he eene 
see to the safety of the relics of the passion, which were in his charge." If 
we are to believe him (and there are few good reasons not to) he worked 
wonders of heroism and improvisation to preserve them safe and sound. 

The overthrow of Isaak II Angelos in 1195 by his brother Alexios 
produced an upturn in the fortunes of the Mesarites family. Not only did 
Nicholas's career prosper but the new emperor also brought John Mesarites 
back to court as a spiritual adviser and confessor.” Nicholas recovered 
the family mansion near St Sophia, which was the envy of his neighbours, 
*with its lawns and pools, with its constant flowing waters, which poured 
like a stream across the courtyard’. A vignette from a letter he wrote to a 
bishop of Prokonnesos paints a picture of a happy family life.” The whole 
household had gathered together for the sharing out of the partridges 
eggs, which were a gift from the bishop. Nicholas Mesarites began with 
family members, starting with his mother and ending with her grandsons. 
The family retainers also received their share. Some played games with 
their eggs; some kept them for later. It would have been a large household, 
because Nicholas's younger brothers were still at home." Any one of them 
might conceivably have been the father of their mother's grandsons, but it 
was almost certainly Nicholas himself. Though nowhere in his writings 1s 
there any direct acknowledgement that he had a wife and children, he does 
drop the remark that not included in his brother's accomplishments was 
‘the fathering of male children which became my responsibility. ** 

What had been a happy interlude came to an end with the appearance 
of the fourth crusade under the walls of Constantinople at the end of June 


32 Mesarites, Palastrevolution, 818, 36.22-3. 

33 See Mesarites, Palastrevolution, $10, 27.20—22. 

34 Mesarites I, $25.25-32. 

35 Mesarites I, $30, 43.1—6. -" ] 

36 ed. Basil, metropolitan bishop of Anchialos in 'HuepoAóyiov tig Avatoniic, 5 (1886), 
181-3. 

37 Mesarites I, §3 (bis), 18.21—2. 

38 Mesarites, $7, 21.9. 
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{203 and the flight of Alexios III Angelos soon afterwards. John Mesarites 
found safety in the monastery of St George of the Mangana, where his 
defiant spirit earned him recognition as a man of spiritual integrity and the 
respect of one of the crusade leaders.? 

The family mansion went up in flames in the devastating fire that swept 
through the centre of Constantinople around St Sophia on 19 August 1203 
and burned for three days.*° It was in the shell of the family home that 
John and Nicholas Mesarites met after the crusaders conquered the city on 
13 April 1204. Nicholas was able to reassure his brother that their mother 
was safe in a nunnery next to St Sophia, while he had found a refuge in 
the imperial palace." Sadly, he says no more. One might suppose that he 
had gone to ensure the safety of the relics of the passion, as he had done in 
1200, when John Komnenos seized the imperial palace. There is a strong 
possibility that he handed over their care to Garnier, bishop of Troyes, who 
became guardian of the sacred relics (procurator sacrarum reliquiarum).” 
Concern about the fate of the relics of the passion might explain why 
Nicholas Mesarites failed to follow the patriarch John X Kamateros into 
exile along with other members of the patriarchal clergy.? 

Nicholas raged against the brutality of the crusader conquest. In a few 
paragraphs he provides one of the most vivid accounts of this event, which 
is given additional intensity because it deals in personal experiences.“ Now 
that the Constantinople which he had idealised as a holy city was no more 
he was left to ponder his options, but could not make up his mind about 
which course of action to follow. A family tragedy precipitated a physical 
and psychological collapse, from which he tried to escape by wandering 
through the countryside around Constantinople.5 He was rescued by his 

brother John, who restored him to health and gave him new purpose by 
involving him in negotiations with representatives of the Latin Church. It 
may have helped that Nicholas Mesarites had become friendly with Nicholas 
of Otranto, who acted as interpreter for the papal legate Benedict of Sta 


39 Mesarites I, §35~36, 47—8. 

40 See T.F. Madden, ‘The fires of the Fourth Crusade in Constantinople, 1203—1204: a 
damage assessment', Byzantinische Zeitschrift, 84/85 (1992), 72—93. 

41 Mesarites I, 834, 45-7, 

42 D.M. Perry, Sacred Plunder: Venice and the aftermath of the fourth crusade 
(University Park PA: Pennsylvania State University Press, 2015), 88-90, 

43 Choniates, Historia, 593.56—60. 

44 Mesarites I $34, 46—7. 

45 Cataldi Palau, ‘Deux lettres inédites’, 225-9. 
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Susanna. Nicholas of Otranto has left an ekphrasis in verse of paintings 
in the cupola of the fountain house at the monastery of the Theotokos 
Evergetis,'5 just outside the walls of Constantinople, which also offered 
support and protection to Nicholas Mesarites. A product of these years was 
the interlinear version of the Latin mass with alternate lines in Greek and 
Latin, which has been preserved in Nicholas Mesarites's papers.” It can 
be seen as part of a genuine attempt to reach a settlement with Rome in 
the wake of Pope Innocent III's admission that the crusader conquest of 
Constantinople was an act of barbarity. We know that in pas on the 
part of the pope made a deep impression on Nicholas Mesarites.' He ae 
had good things to say about the papal legate Benedict of Sta Susanna. 

This suggests that, initially, he did not object to the way that the papal legate 
was converting a number of Constantinopolitan monasteries, including 
the Theotokos Evergetis, into dependencies of Latin monasteries." The 
important thing was that the existing Orthodox communities remained in 
place with, at first, minimum Latin interference. The intention, it would 
seem, was to create a situation not unlike that existing in southern Italy and 
Sicily, where, as Nicholas of Otranto could testify, the Orthodox Church 
continued to thrive, but very largely as a monastic church.” The sticking 
point as far as John and Nicholas Mesarites were concerned was recognition 
of the authority of a Latin patriarch of Constantinople. Following the death 
of the Orthodox patriarch John X Kamateros in 26 May 1206 they argued 
for the election of a successor, but under the auspices of the Latin emperor 
Henry of Hainault. It was an argument that appealed to the Latin emperor, 
who urged them to approach Pope Innocent III. It was left to John Mesarites 
to draft the letter, which his brother saw fit to include in his funeral oration 


46 P. Magdalino, ‘The Evergetis fountain in the early thirteenth century: an ekphrasis of 
the paintings in the cupola', in Work and worship at the T heotokos Evergetis, ed. M. Mullett 
and A. Kirby (Belfast: Belfast Byzantine Enterprises, 1997), 432—46. 

47 Mesarites II, iv, 46—52. | 

48 A.J. Andrea, Contemporary Sources for the Fourth Crusade (Leiden: Brill, 2000), 
162-8. 

49 Mesarites II, $5, 21.12—32. 

50 Mesarites II, §3, 17.23-6. 

5] R.Janin, ‘Les sanctuaries de Byzance sous la domination latine (1204-1261), Etudes 
byzantines, 2 (1944), 134—84. | - 

52 J. Richard, ‘The Establishment of the Latin Church in the Empire of Constantinople 
(1204-1227)’, in Latins and Greeks in the Eastern Mediterranean after 1204, ed. B. Arbel, 
B. Hamilton, and D. Jacoby [=Mediterranean Historical Review, 4 (1989)] (London: Frank 
Cass, 1989), 47. 
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of March 1207.” This suggests that rapprochement with Rome was still the 
order of the day. However, something was amiss, because there is no record 
of any such letter reaching the papal curia. 

It is not impossible that the volte-face was connected to John Mesarites’s 
death, for the next thing we know is that Nicholas Mesarites was travelling 
to the court of Nicaea with appeals by the Orthodox of Constantinople to 
Theodore I Laskaris, to his consort Anna, daughter of Alexios III Angelos, 
and to their son Nicholas to proceed forthwith to the creation of an Orthodox 
patriarch at Nicaea.* Certainly, by the time of John Mesarites’s death in 
February 1207 or soon afterwards it must have become clear that overtures 
to Rome were going nowhere. Since negotiations with Nicaea were in the 
hands of Nicholas Mesarites we can be sure that he had a large part to play 


in this change of direction. He came back from Nicaea with an imperial | 


writ designating the last week of Lent 1208 for the election and promotion 
of a new patriarch. However, these negotiations were leaked to the Latin 
authorities by a close relative of Nicholas Mesarites, a sign perhaps that 
there was not unanimity among the Greeks of Constantinople over this 
initiative." Fearing for his life, Nicholas Mesarites fled that very night 
for Nicaea. He was able to return to Constantinople some months later 
thanks to the good offices of the abbot and community of the Theotokos 
Evergetis.~° 

He returned to Nicaea in March 1208. This time everything went 
according to plan. Michael Autoreianos, a former Grand sakellarios of St 
Sophia, was installed as patriarch. As a reward for his labours Mesarites 
received a corrody or adelphaton in a monastery at Nicaea and the office 
of referendarios in the patriarchal church.” It was a position of consid- 


erable influence with a remit to liaise between patriarch and emperor.’ ` 


The choice may in part be explained by the close ties Mesarites already had 
with Theodore I Laskaris’s consort.? His standing at court recommended 
his promotion to the see of Ephesos in 1211.9 Leaving to one side the 


53 Mesarites I, $50, 63—6. 

54 Mesarites II, ii, 25-34. 

55 Mesarites II, iii, 43—4. 

56 Mesarites H, $1, 36.725. 

57 Mesarites II, ii1, 35.13—25. 

58 ODB III, sub Referendarios. 

59 Mesarites II, ii, $3, 31.4. 

60 The date can be deduced from the fact that his fifth Lenten sermon was delivered in 
1216: Mesarites III, 59—60. 
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patriarchate, this was the most prestigious ecclesiastical post on offer in 
the Nicaean Empire. Its geographical location — the rough equivalent of the 
classical Lydia or of the Byzantine theme of Thrakesion — gave 1t crucial 
importance in 1211. A Seljuq invasion was stopped in June 1211 at Antioch- 
on-the-Maiander, which was just on its borders. This was followed by a 
Frankish invasion, which penetrated to Nymphaion behind Smyrna and 
within easy reach of Ephesos.“ Nicholas Mesarites would have had a vital 
role in maintaining morale and reinforcing loyalty to the reigning emperor. 

Surprisingly, the main challenge to imperial authority came from a quite 
different quarter: the patriarch himself. As a young deacon of St Sophia the 
patriarch Michael Autoreianos was a leader of the opposition to Manuel I 
Komnenos's Ekthesis of 1166.2 This was a ruling forced through by the 
emperor imposing as orthodoxy his preferred interpretation of the verse 
from the gospel of St John, which states that *The Father is greater than 
I? The patriarchal clergy considered this an abuse of imperial authority 
in ecclesiastical matters, which increased under Manuel Komnenos as he 
explored the possibilities of his role as epistemonarches of the Church. 
This is usually glossed as disciplinarian of the Church, by analogy with the 
monastic officer of the same name. I think that ‘regulator’ or ‘moderator’ 
might be a better equivalent. Once patriarch, Michael Autoreianos was 
determined to force the repeal of the Ekthesis. Opposition came from 
Nicholas Mesarites on the grounds of, in the first instance, family tradition. 
He claimed — erroneously — that his father was responsible for opening 
the proceedings, which in 1166 concluded with the promulgation of the 
Ekthesis. Whatever, Nicholas belonged to that group within the Church 
that approved of the emperor's role as epistemonarches and considered it 
an indispensable feature of Orthodoxy. He defines it in the following way: 


God has appointed the emperor to this position to ensure that he administers 
not only human affairs according to the rules of best political practice, but also 
the Churches of Christ, in as much as correct belief in God is a guarantee of the 
legal basis of his rule, of which fear of God together with love and sympathy 
for his own people is a manifestation.“ 


61 George Akropolites, The History, ed. A. Heisenberg (with P. Wirth) (Stuttgart: 
Teubner, 1978), 27—8; transl. R. Macrides [Oxford Studies in Byzantium] (Oxford: Oxford 
University Press, 2007), 130—32, 148—9. 

62 Magdalino, Manuel I Komnenos, 289. 

63 Mesarites III, 84, 12.11-13. 

64 E. Kurtz, *Tpu cunoaJbHbix» rpamorpr’, 104.25—30. 
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This is a subtle formulation, which gives the emperor responsibility for 
upholding correct belief. To judge by the violence of the language that 
Mesarites uses against Michael Autoreianos it was a very bitter dispute, 
which was brought to an end only by the death of Michael Autoreianos 
and then after a vacancy of ten and a half months by the elevation to the 


patriarchal throne on 28 September 1214 of Theodore Eirenikos, who was l 


an opponent of the repeal of the Ekthesis.© 

This incident will have reinforced Theodore Laskaris’s trust in 
Nicholas Mesarites. The emperor put Mesarites in charge of negotiations 
with the papal legate Pelagius.® This entailed a visit to Constantinople and 
then, back in Asia Minor, he lead for the Orthodox church in a debate with 
representatives of the Roman Church.” Mesarites managed to incur the 


anger of the patriarch Theodore Eirenikos because of his failure during his - 


negotiations with the papal legate to mount a sufficiently forceful defence of 
the patriarch's claims to the church of Constantinople. However, he did not 
forfeit the trust of the emperor, because on the death of the patriarch on 31 
January 1216 not only was Mesarites summoned to Nicaea in February 1216 
to officiate at the marriage of the emperor's daughter Eirene to Constantine 
Doukas Palaiologos® but in May the emperor also entrusted him with the 
organisation of the preliminaries of the election of a new patriarch.” We 
last hear of him in August 1216 engaged in the routine business of his see 
and he must have died soon afterwards.” His historical importance lies not 
only in his role in the establishment of the Orthodox patriarchate in exile 
and the part he played as bishop of Ephesos in laying the foundations of 
an empire in exile, but also as an apologist of the institution of monarchy, 
the failures of which were blamed by some for the fall of Constantinople.” 


After 1204 he became a proponent of the emperor's role as epistemonarches - 


or moderator of the Church. The emperor's primary responsibility was to 


defend and preserve Orthodoxy. At the gravest moment in the history of the - 


Byzantine Empire — leaving aside its eventual demise — Nicholas Mesarites 


65 Mesarites III, §4—§11, 12-19, 

66 Mesarites III, $13, 19.293]. 

67 Mesarites III, 834—849, 34—46. 

68 Mesarites II, 59; Cataldi Palau, ‘Deux lettres inédites’, 206, $6. 
69 Kurtz, ‘TpH cunogtaJbHbIXb rpaMOTBE!, no. 1. 

70 Kurtz, ‘Tpu CHHOMAJDHBIXb rpaMOTBr,, no. 3. 


7| Des Nikephoros Blemmydes Baothixdg Avópiác und dessen Metaphrase von Georgios | 


Galesiotes und Georgios Oinaiotes, ed. H. Hunger and I. Sevéenko (Vienna: Ósterreichische 
Akademie der Wissenschaften, 1988), 828, 124. 
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fell back on the alliance of Church and imperial office as the essence of 
the Byzantine enterprise. A Roman identity did not figure in his thinking, 
while ‘the holy city of Byzantium,’ to which he had once been devoted, had 


proved a mirage. 


The Writings of Nicholas Mesarites” 


The vast majority of Nicholas Mesarites’s writings has come down in 
two manuscripts: Cod. Ambr. gr. F 93 and Cod. Ambr. gr. F 96, which 
originally formed a unity. The editor of many of the items preserved in 
these manuscripts, August Heisenberg, was of the opinion that it was not an 
autograph of Nicholas Mesarites, but that many of the texts they contained 
were copied directly from his surviving papers. Heisenberg is undoubtedly 
correct that the manuscripts have preserved works not only by Nicholas 
Mesarites but also by other authors. He also detected several hands at work. 
Bernard Flusin, the editor of Nicholas Mesarites's Ethopoiia, has recently put 
forward a strong case that the manuscripts nevertheless contain autographs 
of the author. He was struck by the way that individual works related to 
the codicological divisions of the manuscripts. For example, Mesarites's 
narrative of the coup of John Komnenos Axoukh took up exactly a quire of 
sixteen folios (Cod. Ambr. gr. F 96, 17r-31v).” This makes it more realistic 
to see the hand of Nicholas Mesarites in the genesis of the manuscript, but 
to accept that, once he had become bishop of Ephesos, he increasingly left it 
to others working under his supervision. The synodal documents of May to 


72 See E. Martini and D. Bassi, ‘Un codice di Niccoló Mesarita’, Rendiconto dell 
Accademia di Archeologia, Lettered e Belle Arti, 1903, 1-14; E. Martini and D. Bassi, 
Catalogus codicum graecorum Bibliothecae Ambrosianae (Milan: U. Hoepli, 1906), 
I, 405-13; Nikolaos Mesarites, Die Palastrevolution des Johannes Komnenos, ed. 
A. Heisenberg (Würtzburg: H. Stürtz, 1907), 1-17. But these have now been superseded by 
Cataldi Palau, ‘Deux lettres inédites’, 187-232. 

73 Mesarites, Palastrevolution, 15—17: ‘Für wahrscheinlicher halte ich es daher, daß nach 
dem Tode des Mesarites aus seinem Nachlass eine Sammlung seiner Schriften veranstaltet 
worden ist.' l | 

74 B. Flusin, ‘Les reliques de la Sainte-Chapelle et leur passé imperial à Constantinople’, 
in Le trésor de la Sainte-Chapelle, ed. J. Durand and M.-P. Laffitte (Paris: Editions de la 
Réunion des musées nationaux, 2001), 36; B. Flusin, *Nicholas Mésarités. Ethopée d'un 
astrologue qui ne put devenir patriarche’, Travaux et Mémoires, 14 (2002), 234—41. Cataldi 
Palau, ‘Deux lettres inédites’, 215, notes that on the last folio (31v) a space of ca.40mm is left 
blank after the close of the narrative. 
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August 1216 provide a test case. They are preserved in Cod. Ambr. gr. F 96, 
28v—32v, sandwiched between Nicholas Mesarites's two surviving Lenten 
sermons. The synodal documents are in different hands. The first may be 
in that of Mesarites himself. A significant omission from this document is 
the explicit that closes the other two documents to the effect that they had 
been extracted from the synodal register and were authenticated by the 


signature of the chartophylax and the seal of Nicholas Mesarites.” This 


was not an addition that Mesarites would have felt any need to make. That 
the manuscript originated as a collection of his literary works receives 


support from the autobiographical aside that he inserted in his funeral 


oration for his brother John. After informing us of his teaching career 


he goes on: ‘I also happily and to please myself (a9x0foUXoc) composed - 
enkomia for the emperor and various narratives of a descriptive nature, 


as well as directing my energies towards a character sketch (ethopoiia) 
and epistolary endeavours.' This covers very precisely what we know of 
Nicholas Mesarites's literary activities down to the time of his brother's 
death. He wrote an enkomion in the form of a Aóyog £xopaotikóc" for 
the Emperor Alexios III Angelos (Cod. Ambr. gr. F 96, ff.34v-36v), which 
Beatrice Daskas is editing.” The various narratives were his description 
of the Church of the Holy Apostles and his account of the uprising of John 
Komnenos Axoukh. The character sketch was of an astrologer who failed 
to become patriarch of Antioch. It can be dated to around 1205. In addition, 
a handful of his letters survive. These are the works that form the core of 
the manuscript. Added to them after Nicholas Mesarites had established 
residence in the Nicaean Empire was a dossier of documents illustrative 
of his part in the creation of an Orthodox patriarchate at Nicaea, together 
with two Lenten sermons, three synodal documents and a version of the 
life of St Modestos, which, the title informs us, Mesarites composed after 
the fall of Constantinople. It was an appropriate choice because there is an 
element of self-identification. While Mesarites had helped to maintain the 
Orthodox Church in Constantinople after the crusader conquest of 1204, 
Modestos had done the same in Jerusalem after the Persian conquest of 
614.” Mesarites also copied out metaphrastic texts for the Apostle James, 


75 Kurtz, *Tpu CHHOMAJILHBIXb rpaMorbr,, nos 1-3. 
76 Mesarites I, 829, 42.17-21. 
77 Cataldi Palau, ‘Deux lettres inédites’, 216—18. 


78 B.Daskas, ‘A literary self-portrait of Nicholas Mesarites’, Byzantine and Modern 
Greek Studies, 40 (2016), 163—4. 


79 A. Heisenberg, ‘Die Modestoslegende des Mesarites’, in Beiträge zur Geschichte des 
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St Arethas, St Abraham, and St Melane, which are likely to have been the 
product of his pastoral work as bishop of Ephesos.?? | 

The writings of Nicholas Mesarites are not as voluminous as those of 
some of his contemporaries and near contemporaries. But they compensate 
by their breadth and variety: an account of an abortive coup; a description 
of a church; an enkomion of the Emperor Alexios III Angelos; a funeral 
speech for his brother; a dossier of documents on ecclesiastical relations 
between the Orthodox of Constantinople and their Latin masters; a character 
study in disappointment; Lenten homilies; saints’ lives; but only a very few. 
letters. Should we agree with Aleksandr Kazhdan, who considered that he 
was perhaps the most significant literary figure of the late twelfth century, 
whose ‘improvised and dynamic’ narrative broke with established norms, 
perhaps deliberately so?*! mE 

From a modern standpoint Kazhdan is undoubtedly correct in his 
assessment of Mesarites's literary achievement. It is characterised by an 
engagement with everyday reality that is a reflection of his acute powers 
of observation. He was concerned with the present and the personal as 
opposed to the timeless and objective, which have usually been taken as 
the hallmarks of Byzantine literary and intellectual endeavour. There 
is no denying that a modern sensibility finds the freshness of Nicholas 
Mesarites's writings very appealing. His contemporaries may not have been 
so kind. They are likely to have found them unsophisticated. His reliance 
on narrative (diegesis) would, in more elevated circles, have attracted 
derision, as it was regarded as the most elementary form of literature. 

At the time, one test of a writer's standing and popularity was the 
number of commissions he received. These would often come in the form 
of declamations on a variety of occasions before the imperial court or in 
the patriarchal church. Less prestigious were the speeches and poems 
that were done at the behest of members of the aristocracy. Or patrons 
might reward authors for individual works. Nicholas Mesarites wonders 
what rich reward his brother would have received for his commentaries 
on the psalms from the Emperor Alexios III Angelos, had not the fourth 
crusade intervened.? Nicholas Mesarites seems never to have received 


christlichen Altertums und der byzantinischen Literatur: Festgabe Albert Ehrhard zum 60. 
Geburtstag, ed. A.M. Koeniger (Bonn/Leipzig: Kurt Schroeder, 1922), 218—27. 

80 Cataldi Palau, ‘Deux lettres inédites', 211-12; ODB III, sub Symeon Metaphrastes. 

81 A. Kazhdan (with S. Franklin), Studies on Byzantine Literature of the Eleventh and 
Twelfth Centuries (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1984), 224—55. 

82 Mesarites I, $27, 40.25—6. 
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any commissions. As we have already noted, his Lenten sermons were 
for the clergy and congregation of his cathedral church of St John the 
Divine, outside Ephesos, while he was under a family obligation to give the 
epitaphios for his brother John. 

The latter was delivered at John’s tomb to an audience largely composed 
of ecclesiastical dignitaries and family members.9 Otherwise, there are a 


few indications as to the audience he was addressing in his other works. 


His travel narratives were addressed to the abbot and community of the 
Theotokos Evergetis, which supported him after the fall of Constantinople 


to the crusaders." His explanation for the genesis of his narrative of the 


uprising of John Komnenos Axoukh has been treated with a degree of 


scepticism. It went as follows: he was tired of having to repeat over and | 
over again to all and sundry his adventures in the imperial palace. He 


therefore decided to write it all down to allow his vocal chords a chance 
to recover? There is no need to dismiss this out of hand, but it is unlikely 
to be the whole story. His presence in the imperial palace with the usurper 
was decidedly suspicious. It was not helped by his brother's decision a little 
earlier to withdraw from the palace, which left colleagues shaking their 
heads in disbelief.’ Nicholas needed to establish his side of the story and 
to make a declaration of his loyalties, which he did with his lavish praise 
of the emperor Alexios III Angelos and his consort Euphrosyne Kamatere, 
together with kind words for the patriarch John X Kamateros.** It suggests 
that, if he wrote to please himself, he did not entirely overlook the benefits 
of self-promotion and self-exculpation. The test case for the motives behind 
his writing should be his description of the Church of the Holy Apostles, 
but the disappearance of its preamble (prooimion) means that we know 


next to nothing about the genesis and purpose of this piece. It closes with - 


an enkomion of the patriarch, but in the light of his admission that he 


composed imperial enkomia to please himself this cannot be taken to mean - 


that his description of the Holy Apostles was a patriarchal commission.” 
Kazhdan presents Mesarites as the standard-bearer of a new Comnenian 
aesthetic. He contrasts Mesarites’s description of the mosaics of the Church 


83 Mesarites I, §2, 17.8. 

84 Mesarites II, iii, 35.14—16, 36.2—7. 

85 Kazhdan, Byzantine Literature, 249. 

86 Mesarites, Palastrevolution, 82, 19—20. 

87 Mesarites I, $26, 39.16—22. 

88 Mesarites, Palastrevolution, 86, 23.16—28, 824, 41-2. 
89 Mesarites I, $29, 42.19. 
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of the Holy Apostles with their earlier description by Constantine the 
Rhodian. What, in Kazhdan's words, *Constantine saw as flat oe 
of truth Nicholas described as emotionally charged fragments of time. 
Mesarites wished to persuade the members of his audience that the signif- 
icance of the gospel stories was to be grasped only if they treated them as 
happening before their very eyes. He had little interest in intellectualising 
their meaning. He set out to dramatise them as the most effective way of 
bringing out their meaning. 

Beatrice Daskas has recently given Kazhdan’s assessment of Nicholas 
Mesarities’s literary achievement greater precision and depth. Her starting 
point is the way that the techniques of ekphrasis permeate his narrative 
of the attempted coup by John the Fat. It allows Mesarites to construct a 
narrative out of a series of interlocking scenes, which turn into nothing less 
than a theatrical presentation.” This is a vivid and imaginative approach to 
the literary aspects of Mesarites’s work. It reveals his appeal to a modern 
sensibility, but is at odds with the lack of appreciation afforded him by 
his contemporaries, who may have regarded him as a trifle pedestrian. 
Ilias Yarenis’s careful study of the reception of antiquity in the works of 
Nicholas Mesarites reveals that there was nothing exceptional about the 
latter’s knowledge or use of classical literature." He references a range 
of classical authors: Homer, Hesiod, Herodotos, Aristophanes. There are 
also debts to later authors, such as Lucian, Libanios, and Themistios. 
Mesarites was happy to show off his classical lore, sometimes in the 
unlikeliest of places. In the middle of a synodal document, for example, 
there is a glancing reference to the Persian King of Kings Xerxes culled 
at however many removes from Herodotos.” Such a display of learning 
may have been a way of establishing his intellectual ascendancy over 
his suffragan bishops. But how deep his knowledge of classical literature 


90 A.P. Kazhdan and AW. Epstein, Change in Byzantine Culture in the Eleventh and 
Twelfth Centuries (Berkeley/Los Angeles CA: University of California Press, 1985), 224. 

91 B. Daskas, ‘Images de la ville impériale dans les EKDPAXTIKAI AIHI'HXEIX de 
Nicolas Mésarités: le Récit sur la révolution de palais’, in Villes de Toute Beauté: l'ekphrasis 
des cités dans les littératures byzantine et byzantinoslaves, ed. P. Odorico and Ch. Messis 
(Paris: Centre d'études byzantines, néo-helleniques et sud-est européennes; École des hautes 
études en sciences sociales, 2012), 134—48. o 

92 I. Yarenis, ‘TIpooàńysis tfjg àpxaótytag otd Epyo tod NixoA&ov Meoapitn, 
in The Reception of Antiquity in Byzantium, with emphasis on the Palaeologan Era, ed. 
G. Xanthaki-Karamanou [Research Institute of Byzantine Culture, 1] (Athens: Papazeses, 
2014), 79—106. 
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went is debatable. So often it was a matter of using classical tags. He 
claimed, for example, that his brother John had seen the coming of the 
fourth crusade in a dream, *which did not pass through gates of either 
horn or ivory.' It would have been clear to his audience that Nicholas was 
establishing the authenticity of the dream by insisting in this way that it 
had nothing to do with Hellenic nonsense, but was instead the product 


of ‘the most perspicacious of imaginations.'?^ Whether Nicholas Mesarites | 


and his audience knew that he was echoing both the Odyssey and Lucian 
of Samosata is another matter. It may have become an expression taken 
into the language. This is also likely to have been the case with a saw 


from Hesiod — ‘Let not a cawing crow settle on it an croak — with which . 


his brother John rebuked the emperor Manuel I Komnenos. He went on 
to explain it with the help of Aesop's fable of the Fox and the Crow, as 
signifying 'gluttony and an inability to think of anything except gaping at 
the delights of the world!’® 

Despite an acquaintance with the classics his failure to take any 
particular author as a model suggests that his knowledge did not go that 
deep. He was content to borrow phrases from Libanios for the opening 
pages of his description of the Church of the Holy Apostle, but he did not 
model his work on the latter's enkomion of the city of Antioch. To judge 
by the number of citations, the Bible was a far more potent influence than 
any classical author. Of the church fathers it would seem that Nicholas 
Mesarites had a particular admiration for Gregory of Nazianzos, even 
going so far as to include large sections of Gregory's Paschal homily in 
a speech he made before the papal legate.” He also excerpted and made 
detailed comments on two passages from Gregory's funeral oration for 


his brother Kaisarios." Even though Gregory of Nazianzos was still 


appreciated as a master of style there are no signs that Mesarites adopted 


his oration as a model when he came to write his own epitaphios for 


his brother John. In terms of style Nicholas Mesarites was pretty much 
a law unto himself. It is not so much that he deliberately flouted the 
rules of rhetoric. It is more that he fell back where he could on narrative, 
description, and dialogue, which makes for the directness and immediacy 
that is so attractive to modern taste. His style of writing, however, was 
anything but simple and straightforward. His vocabulary was recondite 


94 Mesarites I, $28, 42.2—5. 

95 Mesarites I, $17, 26.20—21. 

96 Mesarites III, 826—830, 28—32, 

97 Cataldi Palau, ‘Deux lettres inédites’, 215—16. 
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and full of neologisms, as though striving for effect. He was aware that as 
a writer he did not match up to his brother, who not only commanded a 
*variety of expression matched by a regard for grammatical correctness’ 
but also managed ‘to keep his subordinate clauses short with each making 
perfect sense.” This is not something that could be said about Nicholas 
Mesarites and his subordinate clauses, but to his credit he lightened 
rather clumsy sentences with concise formulations and pithy comment. 
Despite his stylistic shortcomings his descriptions and his narrative flow. 
Until he feels obliged to include words of praise for Alexios III Angelos 
and his consort Euphrosyne, Mesarites's narrative of the failed coup of 
John Komnenos is as exciting a piece of story-telling as you will find in 
Byzantine literature.” 

Nicholas Mesarites is almost impossible to place. There is nothing to 
suggest that in his lifetime he was highly regarded as a writer. He was not, 
it would seem, one of the literati called upon to make speeches and fulfil 
a variety of literary commissions. If he had been, one might expect him 
to make an appearance in contemporary correspondence, which is not the 
case. His own rather undistinguished correspondence appears to confirm 
that he did not move in literary circles.9? On the other hand, his. distance 
from the literary world gave him a degree of freedom that allowed him to 
innovate or at least please himself. 

But for the chance survival of what was originally a single nane 
(Cod. Ambr. gr. F 93 and Cod. Ambr. gr. F 96) Nicholas Mesarites would 
be remembered as an obscure bishop of Ephesos identified only by his 
signature on a patriarchal document of 1213. The manuscript contains an 
edition of his works going back in part to the author himself. Otherwise, 
his works had a relatively restricted circulation, to judge by the manuscript 
tradition.” There was a limited interest in his dialogues with the Latins, 
which survive wholly or in part in five manuscripts: one from Mount 
Athos, three from Moscow, and one from Venice. This is a reflection of the 
importance of negotiations over the Union of Churches in the later Middle 
Ages. Otherwise there was, with one exception, no discernible interest 
in Nicholas Mesarites as an author. That exception consists of two of his 


98 Mesarites I, $16, 30.223. 
99 Kazhdan, Byzantine Literature, 248—53. | 
100 In addition to the four letters translated another nine (eleven if you count Mesarites's 
two accounts of journeys to Nicaea) survive in fragmentary form: Cataldi Palau, “Deux 
lettres inédites', 201—3, 214, 215, 218—19, 223. 
101 See Cataldi Palau, ‘Deux lettres inédites’, 193-4. 
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letters, which survive in a sixteenth-century manuscript — Vindob. Phil. gr. 
107.* At some point they will have been copied from Ambros. gr. F 96, 
which also preserves these letters. 

Though Nicholas Mesarites had been a teacher at the beginning of his 
career, he soon gave it up. He did not have pupils to keep his memory 
alive. For what it is worth, he does not merit a single mention in the autobi- 


ographies of Nikephoros Blemmydes, the foremost scholar of the period - 


of exile, despite the latter's residence in nearby Smyrna from 1214, when 
Mesarites was at the height of his influence, and despite the frequent visits 
Blemmydes made to Ephesos. This is in contrast to his evident admiration 


for the learning of one of Mesarites’s suffragans, Nicholas of Crete, bishop . 


of Smyrna, to whose circle he belonged. In many ways, it is his very 
obscurity that turns Nicholas Mesarites into an interesting literary figure. 
He may not have been as polished as many of his contemporaries and his 
insecurities as a writer are evident in his over-use of newly coined words, 
in his over-elaborate and sometimes inappropriate classical allusions, 
and in his plagiarism, acknowledged and unacknowledged. His strength 
as a writer was his story-telling, but this was a skill that was not highly 
rated in Byzantine literary circles. But it allowed him to take advantage 
of the possibilities opened up by Michael Psellos for a more direct and 
concrete representation of human experience, if without the latter's depth 
of knowledge and subtlety.^ To that extent, Nicholas Mesarites reflects 
the percolating down of new currents of thought and outlook that were 
circulating in twelfth-century Byzantium. He did not consciously promote 
a new aesthetic. Any originality came from the way that he wrote to please 
himself. In doing so he was guilty of some of the excesses of schedography 


lamented by Eustathios of Thessaloniki: overelaboration, neologisms, 


and ill-considered use of vernacular terminology. This underlines that he 


was very much on the fringes of a literary life dominated by the friends 


and pupils of Eustathios of Thessaloniki.” However, his achievement is 


102 Cataldi Palau, ‘Deux lettres inédites’, 194. 

103 Nicephorus Blemmydes, Autobiographia sive Curriculum Vitae, ed. J.A. Munitiz 
[Corpus Christianorum, ser. gr. 13] (Turnhout/Brepols: Leuven University Press, 1984), I, 
$19, 12.12-13. 

104 S. Papaioannou, Michael Psellos: rhetoric and authorship in Byzantium (Cambridge: 
Cambridge University Press, 2013), 232-9. 

105 ODB II, sub Eustathios of Thessalonike; Kazhdan, Byzantine Literature, 115-95; 
P. Magdalino, ‘Eustathios and Thessalonica’, in GIAEAAHN, Studies in Honour of Robert 
Browning, ed. C.N. Constantinides, N.M. Panagiotakes, E. Jeffreys, and A.D. Angelou 
(Venice: Istituto ellenico di studi bizantini e postbizantini, 1996), 225-38; P.A. Agapitos, 
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sufficient to alert us to the creative vigour, breadth, and variety of Byzantine 


literature on the eve of the fall of Constantinople. It also tells us how much . 


we have lost. There must have been a great many Byzantine writers of 
the second rank whose works were just as interesting as those of Nicholas 
Mesarites, but have not come down to us. 


A Profile of the Author 


Nicholas Mesarites emerges as a traditionalist.” He was devoted to his 


parents and to his brother John. He took his responsibilities as head of- 


the family after his father's death very seriously and prized the family 


mansion as proof of his success. Before 1204 he upheld the ideal of 


Constantinople as a sacred city. In other words, genos and patris were 
at the core of his identity. But Nicholas Mesarites saw these certainties 


swept away in the fall of Constantinople to the crusaders. In due course, - 


he became an exile. Like so many others he was forced to confront the 
nature of the Byzantine identity now that Constantinople, which was both 
the New Rome and the New Jerusalem, had fallen into foreign hands. 
His confusion is evident in his use of terminology. He cannot find a 
satisfactory label for his own people, who had once been proud to call 
themselves Roman. Nicholas Mesarites uses Romaikos indiscriminately 
for Latins and Byzantines. With some reservations he accepts the use 
of Graikos, which was an importation from southern Italy meaning a 
Greek-speaker. On only one occasion does he employ the term Byzantine 
(Byzantioi) but in deliberate contradistinction to Roman (Romaioi), which 
he applies to his Latin opponents. ?* Byzantine was, however, too specific 
to be a satisfactory solution to Mesarites's search for a term that would do 
justice to the identity of his people in a world turned upside down. Rather 
diffidently he falls back on the use of the term Hellene. It can still mean 
pagan, but increasingly he employs it for people such as himself. In this 


‘Literary Haute Cuisine and its dangers: Eustathios of Thessalonike on Schedography and 
Everyday Language’, DOP, 69 (2015b), 225-41, esp. 230-33. 

106 Kazhdan, Byzantine Literature, 238—490. 

107 A.A.M. Bryer, ‘The Late Byzantine Identity’, in Byzantine Identity, Image and 
Influence, ed. K. Fledelius (Copenhagen: Danish National Committee for Byzantine Studies, 
1996), 49-50; M.J. Angold, ‘Autobiography and Identity: the case of the later Byzantine 
Empire’, Byzantinoslavica, 60 (1999), 40—47. 

108 Mesarites I, §38, 49.17—20. 
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spirit he describes his brother’s funeral as a ‘Panhellenic festival? and 
not only refers to the Hellenic language but also presents it as inspired 
by the Holy Spirit."° Hellene was no longer a belletrist conceit, as it had 
been at the end of the twelfth century.!" Nicholas Mesarites resolved his 
uncertainties by falling back on the bedrock of the Byzantine identity, 
which he believed to be Orthodoxy and the imperial office"? These were 
interlinked in his estimation, because the survival of Orthodoxy rested on 
the shoulders of the emperor, who was incontrovertibly an emperor of the 
Romans. At a moment when the very existence of Byzantium was in doubt 
it was, in Nicholas Mesarites's opinion, the emperor who safeguarded 
both the continuity of its Roman tradition and of Orthodoxy by providing 
the political framework necessary for the survival of the latter. 

The assumption is that the reactions of Nicholas Mesarites to the fall of 
Constantinople were not greatly different from those of other contemporary 
Byzantine writers.' However, we have a much more detailed knowledge of 
his response than we do of the reactions of his contemporaries. It is thanks 
to Nicholas Mesarites that we are able to comprehend the confusion over 
identity that the fall of Constantinople produced. It also forced Mesarites to 
ponder what sort of a man he was. He did this most obviously in the funeral 
speech he delivered in March 1207 over the tomb of his elder brother John, 
who emerges from it as his significant other. In medieval autobiography a 
favourite means of revealing oneself is through a significant other. The best 
Byzantine example is Michael Psellos’s Enkomion for his mother, which has 
been treated by modern scholarship as his autobiography, because he has 
almost more to say about himself than he does about his mother, but there 
is a serious side: Psellos understood how his relationship with his mother 
had moulded his character.!^ If less obviously, Nicholas Mesarites does the 


109 Mesarites I $29, 42.14—15. 

110 Mesarites IJI $31, 33.2. 

111 See A. Kaldellis, Hellenism in Byzantium: The Transformations of Greek Identity and 
the Reception of the Classical Tradition (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 2007), 
354-8; T. Papadopoulou, ‘The terms ‘Papatos, "EAAnv, l'poikóc in the Byzantine texts of the 
first half of the thirteenth century’, BuCavcwóà Loppeucta, 24 (2014), 166, 169—70. 

112 Pace A.Kaldellis, The Byzantine Republic: people and power in New Rome 
(Cambridge, MA: Harvard University Press, 2015), esp.165—98. 

113 See M.J. Angold, ‘Niketas Choniates and others’ Laments for Constantinople’, in 
Greek Laughter and Tears: Antiquity and After, ed. M. Alexiou and D. Cairns (Edinburgh: 
Edinburgh University Press, 2017), 338-52. 

114 A. Kaldellis, Mothers and Sons, Fathers and Daughters: the Byzantine family of 
Michael Psellos (Notre Dame, IN: University of Notre Dame Press, 2006), 29—109. 
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same with his relationship with his brother. He goes to some lengths — as 


was only right and proper in a funeral oration — to leave the impression that 


he was always very much in his brother's shadow. To give an example: John 
apparently 'gave a beauty of form to his letters unsurpassed in the history 
of calligraphy,’ whereas, when it was Nicholas's turn to prepare a page, he 
made a mess of scoring the matrix and his "letters became jumbled up, like 


somebody sowing seed."? Their father was always full of praise for John's. 


calligraphic skills, but made no comment on Nicholas's.!6 But Nicholas 
Mesarites also presents his life and character as a counterpoint to those of 
his brother. The decisive moment came with John's decision to abandon the 


world and embrace the life of a hesychast. It meant that Nicholas Mesarites . 


had to take on the responsibilities as head of the family, now that their 


father was dead. It was not an easy time because the Mesarites family was: 


out of favour at the imperial court. It is not clear that Nicholas Mesarites 
approved of either his brother's hesychast calling or even the monastic 


life. He had to insist that his brother was not like other hesychasts, who - 


indulged in a life of indolence. Instead, he devoted himself to prayer and 
study so earnestly that he made himself ill. However much his epitaphios 
was a celebration of his brother John's spiritual attainments, which came 
to fruition in their joint defence of Orthodoxy against the Latins, there is 
no disguising that the speech was built around their contrasting characters 
and ways of life. Nicholas Mesarites was called upon to fulfil the respon- 
sibilities his brother renounced by withdrawing from the world. A family 
needed at its head a man as resourceful as Nicholas Mesarites if it was to 
survive and even prosper in the conditions that existed in Byzantium at the 
turn of the twelfth century. It was a task that required engagement with 
the world, but this need not destroy a man's moral compass or emotional 
capacity. Nicholas looked to his father as the embodiment of an ideal of 
professional integrity and lay piety. With the greatest diffidence he claimed 
to have inherited something of his father's character.''® He tells us that his 
father had no intention 


of putting justice to one side, of embracing injustice and distorting the truth, 
while espousing falsehood as some gift from the gods. Rather did he seek to 


115 Mesarites I, $9, 23.15—16, 25-7. 

116 Mesarites I, $9, 23.11—15. 

117 Mesarites I, $21, 35.11—15; $22, 35.22—5. 
118 Mesarites I, 89, 23.15. 
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reject false accusations and to repudiate false words; to prefer good to evil and 
to treat rich and poor — orphan, widow, and the humble and meek — as equals.!? 


Their father sought to put John's desire to abandon the world into perspective 
by telling him ‘not to feel superior to your father because he is still attached 
to worldly things and not to dismiss him as worldly and materialistic.' 
He held out the prospect that there might come a day when father and son 
would embrace the monastic life together. He was presenting monasticism 
not as opposed to family life but as its possible sublimation. 

In his role as head of a family and an office holder Nicholas Mesarites 
set himself high moral standards. He reveals the temptations there were to 
fall short of these in the piece he wrote within a year or two of the fall of 
Constantinople. This was a character-sketch (ethopoiia) of an astrologer 
disappointed in his search for a bishopric."! Writing in the first person, 
Mesarites creates a piece of pseudo-autobiography as vivid as anything that 
he wrote. There is an element of self-identification. Both men started their 
careers as teachers attached to the patriarchal church;'” in other words, they 
belonged to the same circles and will have faced much the same difficulties 
in making a career. Given his circumstances at the outset of his career — out 
of favour at the imperial court and his father dead — Nicholas Mesarites may 
have felt some sympathy for his protagonist, the disappointed astrologer, 
who had to attach himself to magnate households, with the humiliations this 
entailed.? His protagonist used his skill as an astrologer to win popularity 
and eventually a patron, who was able to secure him a teaching job at St 
Sophia. His downfall was to believe his own horoscope, which predicted 
that he would become a bishop.'™ The patriarchal throne of Antioch became 
vacant around the time of the crusader conquest of Constantinople and 
he thought that this was the see predicted for him. He was, in any case, 
tired of Constantinople, which no longer had the same aura after its sack 
by the crusaders. He justified a move to Antioch on the grounds that 
Constantinople had failed him, despite the way ‘in times past he had worn 
himself out with cares and concerns on its behalf?! Putting these words 


119 Mesarites I, $6, 20.19—23. 

120 Mesarites I, $13, 28.2—4. 

121 B. Flusin, ‘Nicolas Mésarités, Éthopée d'un astrologue qui ne put devenir patriarche’, 
Travaux et Mémoires, 14 (2002), 221—42. 

122 Flusin, art. cit., 237.49. 

123 Flusin, art. cit., 237.42-7. 

124 Flusin, art, cit., 237.50—53. 

125 Flusin, art. cit., 59—65. 
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into the mouth of his protagonist was a way of expressing a widespread 


disillusionment with the mystique of Constantinople, which will have. 


been felt with particular force by Nicholas Mesarites. He was, after all, 
the guardian of the relics of the passion stored in the Pharos chapel in the 
imperial palace and, as such, had been an exponent of the idea that these 
were central to Constantinople’s claims to be a sacred city. Yet Mesarites 
never mentions their loss to the Latins in 1204, though there are grounds 
for believing that he was responsible for handing them over to a Frankish 
bishop — in which case his protagonist was a convenient scapegoat for his 
own doubts and omissions. He presented him as a shallow, ambitious, and 


vainglorious cleric who, though lucky enough to be offered the patriarchate. 


of Antioch, treated it as no more than an opportunity for self-aggran- 
disement. It gave Nicholas Mesarites the greatest pleasure that, at the last 


moment, just as his enthronement was about to take place, his protagonist 


found the offer of a patriarchal throne withdrawn." 


His protagonist was a mirror image of Nicholas Mesarites, just as . 


the portrait of his brother John in his epitaphios supplies another mirror 
image. They reveal a man sure of his own worth because he had acquitted 
his responsibilities and had not yielded to the temptations facing either a 
careerist or a hesychast. But remove those responsibilities and even the 
most carefully constructed persona may disintegrate. This happened to 
Nicholas Mesarites at some point in 1205, in the wake of a family tragedy, 
of which he tells us nothing. Since it cannot have involved either his brother 
or his mother, it was likely to have struck his wife and children. He suffered 
a complete collapse, which he describes in detail. He dwells on the artifi- 
ciality not only of the good life he had enjoyed but also of the persona that 
he had created: how ‘with an ever more sweet and glowing countenance 
I would prepare a mask of joy and happiness for all those I encountered, 
scattering in their direction [the benefits of] my bonhomie.'7* Even worse 
was the pointlessness of life. He was quite unable to make a decision as to 
which course of action he should take."? He was brought to his senses by his 
brother John, who gave him a new sense of purpose by involving him in the 
fight to preserve Orthodoxy in the face of Latin presumption. 

After his brother's death in February 1207 this took the form of helping 
to establish the Orthodox patriarchate in exile at Nicaea. This involved a 


126 Mesarites, Palastrevolution, 813, 29-32; Mesarites I, $13, 27.2331. 
127 Flusin, art. cit., 239.75—101. 

128 Cataldi Palau, ‘Deux letter inédites’, 226.213. 

129 Cataldi Palau, ‘Deux letter inédites’, 226.18. 
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series of taxing journeys to and from Nicaea and Constantinople. The two 
accounts Nicholas Mesarites has left of these journeys reveal a man who 
has recovered his self-belief. The two travel narratives are very different 
in tone. The first dates to the autumn of 1207, when he was fleeing from 
Constantinople after his contacts with the Nicaean court were betrayed to 
the Latin authorities." He was able, as we know, to return to Constantinople 
thanks to the good offices of the abbot and community of the Theotokos 
Evergetis. In March 1208 he set out for Nicaea once again in order to attend 
the election of a new patriarch. This is the account that has attracted most 
scholarly attention because of its vivid descriptions, its set pieces, and its 
humour: all that is best from a modern point of view about Mesarites as 
a writer.2! It was, on one level, an entertainment designed to delight the 
abbot and community of the Theotokos Evergetis in gratitude for the help 
that they had given him, now that everything had come to a successful 
conclusion. The circumstances of his previous journey to Nicaea were 
quite different. Fearing for his life, he made no plans for the journey, but 
hired a skiff to take him across to the monastery of Rouphanianai, where 
he lodged for the night. He got up early and started walking for the small 
harbour of Nosiai, where he arrived like ‘a ship without a helmsman, which 
by chance has strayed off much frequented and easily navigated routes.” 
He was deliberately avoiding the direct route to Nicaea starting at Pylai, 
which he took in March 1208. Instead, he hitched a lift on-a coaster, which 
took him around the Gulf of Nikomedeia until he reached the tumbledown 
town of Neakomis, where he fell in with pedlars transporting dried fish 
to Nicaea.” He made himself as comfortable as he could on the panniers 
containing the dried fish and uttered not a word of complaint. He and 
his companions travelled through the night, making as much noise as 
they could to frighten off brigands. There was not much appreciation of 
Nicholas Mesarites’s hymn singing, which was as likely as not to attract 
the attention of those lying in wait. In a moment of reflection Mesarites had 
to agree with his companions’ qualms and stopped his singing. Not before 
time they saw the towers of Nicaea in the distance."^ It reveals Mesarites at 
his best both as a writer and as an individual. He conveys the discomforts 


130 Mesarites II, iii, 43-6. 

131 See M.E. Mullett, ‘In peril on the sea: travel genres and the unexpected’, in Travel in 
the Byzantine World, ed. R. Macrides (Aldershot/Burlington, VT: Ashgate, 2002), 276-8. 

132 Mesarites II, iii, 44.29—30. 

133 Mesarites II, iii, 45.8-11, 45.21—4. 

134 Mesarites II, iii, 45—6. 
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and inconveniences of travel with an immediacy and straightforwardness 
that is difficult to parallel in medieval literature, and displayed all the wit 
and resourcefulness that we have come to expect of him. 

We would have been the poorer had the works of Nicholas Mesarites 
not survived. They provide a different perspective on Byzantium at a 
critical moment in its history. Herein lies their historical importance. In 
the first place, it rests on the sheer weight of detail that Nicholas Mesarites 
provides. We may be little the wiser at the end of his narrative of the failed 
coup of John the Fat as to the exact motives of the conspirators, still less 
who they were, but we are rich in the experience of those caught up in 
the events: of the workers in the imperial mint, who were driven from 
their dingy quarters; of the looters, who became the staunch defenders 
of the chapel of the Pharos; of the cat-burglars, who handed over stolen 
lead tiles to the safe-keeping of Nicholas Mesarites; of the Varangian 
Guards, who saved Mesarites from ‘a congenitally psychopathic German’; 


and, last but not least, of Nicholas Mesarites himself, who also supplies. 


valuable descriptions of the backdrop against which events were played 
out. Without him we would know nothing about the Moukhroutas, which 
was a significant addition to the Boukoleon palace made under Manuel I 
Komnenos; we would have no idea of the sumptuous ciborium of the chapel 
of the Pharos or the ‘shimmering golden green’ doves above the altar. His 
descriptive powers were again on show in his Ekphrasis of the Church of the 
Holy Apostles. His detailed descriptions of the individual mosaics contrast 
with the far more perfunctory efforts of Constantine the Rhodian 300 years 
earlier. You feel that you are in the hands of a particularly knowledgeable 
and discerning guide who is uncovering the deeper meaning of the church 
by urging you to imbibe the experiences of the apostles depicted in the 
mosaics. 

His Epitaphios for his brother John is a work of heightened emotion. Its 
intent is hagiographical: to extol him as a defender of Orthodoxy at a critical 
moment in its fortunes, whence the emphasis on his role as spokesman 
in debates with the Latins in the aftermath of the fall of Constantinople 
in 1204. Without Nicholas Mesarites's writings we would only have the 
sketchiest knowledge of these debates, which turned on the recognition of 
papal authority. If modern commentators take Mesarites to task for plagia- 
rising Andronikos Doukas Kamateros's Sacred Arsenal, it does reveal how 
important this work was 1n providing Byzantine apologists with both a 
convenient collection of material and powerful lines of argument against 
the Latins. Without Nicholas Mesarites's writings we would also know 
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next to nothing about the establishment in March 1208 of the Orthodox 
patriarchate of Constantinople in exile at Nicaea. Mesarites had a pivotal role 
to play as the intermediary between the Orthodox clergy of Constantinople 
and Theodore I Laskaris (1205—1221) at Nicaea. It represented a volte-face 
on the part of the former, who until the spring or summer of 1207 had been 
following a policy of rapprochement with Rome in the hope of obtaining 
papal approval of the election of an Orthodox patriarch in Constantinople. 
We can be fairly certain that Nicholas Mesarites played a decisive part in 
this radical change of direction, which was to bring Michael Autoreianos 
(1208-1214) to the patriarchal throne. As we know, they would soon be 
at daggers drawn because of the way that the patriarch reopened the old 
controversy over ‘My Father is greater than P (John 14, 28). Rightly or 
wrongly, Nicholas Mesarites interpreted this as an attack on the emperor's 
fundamental responsibility to protect the integrity of Orthodoxy. This is an 
episode that places Theodore I Laskaris's reign in a different light, but we 
know about it only thanks to Nicholas Mesarites. 

The historical importance of the writings of Nicholas Mesarites lies not 
only in their factual contribution but also in a way of looking at the world 
that is rarely encountered in surviving Byzantine literature. Unusually, 
Mesarites focused on the surface of things. Only by careful description of 
what he had seen or experienced was it possible to begin to understand what 
lay beneath the surface of events or of a work of art. The business of finding 
the inner meaning was something that Nicholas Mesarites was happy to 
leave to others better qualified than he considered himselfto be. It is this that 
makes him so appealing to modern taste. His contemporaries and Nicholas 
Mesarites himself would have felt that his approach was of lesser value 
in comparison to attempts at distilling different aspects of the Byzantine 
ideal, which is what a great deal of surviving Byzantine literature boils 
down to. It was designed to present an idealised Byzantium as otherworldly 
and unchanging. It is, as many have seen, a deliberately false impression. 
Rather, pragmatism was the watchword of the Byzantine ruling class, a 
pragmatism built on careful observation. It was this that Mesarites catches. 
It goes a long way towards explaining the resilience of the Byzantine 
Empire. The writings of Nicholas Mesarites allow us to understand in a way 
that those of his contemporaries do not how Byzantium was able to recover 
from the ‘cosmic cataclysm’ that was the fall of Constantinople. He left no 
lament for Constantinople; only for his brother John, with whom he had 
mounted a stubborn defence of Orthodoxy against the Latins. His first goal 
was to preserve the Orthodox patriarchate, without which Orthodoxy was 
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likely to wither. That done, he did all he could to strengthen the emperor 
Theodore I Laskaris in his imperial mission. He tolerated no infringements 
of imperial prerogatives, not even from the patriarch. He understood that 
without the institutional framework of patriarchate and imperial office 
Byzantium could not continue in existence and he took practical steps to 
ensure their perpetuation. 

It is difficult to think of another Byzantine writer quite like Nicholas 
Mesarites. He did not belong to the literary circles of his day. The lack of 
copies of his writings suggests that contemporaries did not consider them 
as of any particular merit. That the original edition of his works should 
have come down to us is a lucky, perhaps a unique, survival, but one cannot 
help thinking that it was part of a wider phenomenon. A case in point would 
be his contemporary and fellow bishop John Apokaukos, metropolitan 
bishop of Naupaktos.! The bulk of his writings had the good fortune to 
be preserved in the monastery of St Nicholas at Mesopotamon, now in 


Albania, but originally within the metropolitan diocese of Naupaktos. . 


They are very largely a record of the transaction of episcopal business and 
hardly count as literature, except that they show the same interest in the 
here and now as can be found in the writings of Nicholas Mesarites, and 
display the same ability and taste for vivid depiction of the daily scene.” 


135 ODB I, sub Apokaukos, John; M.J. Angold, Church and Society in Byzantium under 
the Comneni, 1081—1261 (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1995), 212-31. 

136 P. Magdalino, **The Literary Perception of Everyday Life in Byzantium: Some General 
Considerations and the Case of John Apokaukos', Byzantinoslavica, 47 (1987), 28—38. 
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NARRATIVE OF THE COUP OF JOHN THE FAT 


Introduction 


Edition: Nikolaos Mesarites, Die Palastrevolution des Johannes Komnenos, 
ed. A. Heisenberg [Programm des königliches alten Gymnasiums zu 
Würzburg für das Studienjahr 1906/1907] (Würzburg: H. Stürtz, 1907); 
reprinted S. Bernardino CA: Mbooks, 2013 | 


Translation: F. Grabler, Die Kreuzfahrer erobern Konstantinopel: die 
Regierungszeit des Alexios Angelos, Isaak Angelos und Alexios Dukas, 
die Schicksale der Stadt nach den Einnahme, sowie da 'Buch von den 
Bildsdulen, 1195-1206 [Byzantinische Geschichtsschreiber, 9] (Graz: 
Styria, 1958), 271—316 Du? 


While the outlines of the failed coup of John Komnenos,!' known as ‘the 
Fat, can be sketched in a very few words, the event itself is among the 
most mysterious of the reign of Alexios III Angelos (1195—1203). There 
is even uncertainty about the year in which it occurred, but not the day, 
since Nicholas Mesarites is quite specific that it was 31 July, but was it 
in the year 1200 or 1201? The weight of scholarly opinion spearheaded 
by August Heisenberg and reiterated by Charles Brand prefers the latter 
year. But Jean Darrouzés, in his edition of Euthymios Tornikes's speeches, 
argued that it must have occurred in the year 1200, because dating it to the 
following year would mean that Alexios III Angelos's campaigns against 


1 The standard accounts are to be found in C.M. Brand, Byzantium confronts the West 
(1180—1204) (Cambridge, MA: Harvard University Press, 1968), 122—4; J.-C. Cheynet, 
Pouvoir et contestations à Byzance (963—1210) (Paris: Publications de la Sorbonne, 1990), 
136-7. But see now M.J. Angold, ‘The anatomy of a failed coup: the abortive uprising of 
John the Fat (31 July 1200), in Byzantium, 1180—1204: ‘the Sad Quarter of a century’? ed. 
A. Simpson (Athens: Institute of Historical Research, 2015), 113-34. 
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various rebels in the European provinces would have to be assigned to 
1202. This has to be ruled out because the earliest speech celebrating 
the emperor's self-proclaimed victories over these rebels can be dated to 
January 1202. The longest and weightiest discussion of the problem has 
been by Jan-Louis van Dieten, the editor of Niketas Choniates's History 
and other works, but he is unwilling to provide a categorical answer. He 
limits himself to observing that in his History Choniates places the coup 
of John Komnenos before the fall of Varna to the Bulgarian ruler, which is 
fixed as 26 March 1201. The presumption is that the coup must therefore 
have occurred on 31 July 1200? However, van Dieten is unwilling to go 
any further because of the serious chronological confusions there are at 
this point in Choniates's narrative, where threads are dropped, only to be 
resumed later on. However, nobody appears to have noticed the first veiled 
reference to the attempted coup, which can be dated with certainty to the 
summer of 1200. It concerns the Empress Buphrosyne, one of the major 


figures in Nicholas Mesarites’s account of the coup, and the role she played. 


in suppressing 'seditionists and demagogues.' But instead of going into 
further details Choniates 1s distracted by other events, which means that his 
narrative stretches into 1201. Having dealt with these he then backtracks, 
with the words: “But this too must not pass unrecorded’ (AAAG ypeòv unðè 
TODTO TapEAVEiv àviotópnov).^ There then follows a short narrative of two 
serious disturbances in Constantinople,’ with which Choniates prefaces his 
much fuller treatment of the attempted coup of John the Fat. 

In the speech that Choniates delivered before the Emperor Alexios IH 
Angelos shortly after the suppression of John the Fat’s putsch he begins 
with the enthusiastic reception that the populace accorded the emperor 
after his return from a campaign against the Seljuq sultan, where the 
emperor apparently performed feats of valour worthy of David himself, 
which persuaded the sultan to agree to a peace treaty? In his History 
Choniates entirely ignores any such campaign. Instead, he deals in passing 


2 J. Darrouzés, ‘Les discours d'Euthyme Tornikés (1200-1205), Revue des Etudes 
Byzantines, 26 (1968), 51, 66, n. 15. 

3 J.-L. van Dieten, Niketas Choniates: Erlduterungen zu den Reden und Briefen nebst 
einer Biographie (Berlin/New York: De Gruyter, 1971), 123-8. Tucked away in a footnote, 
Brand accepted a dating to 1200: C.M. Brand, ‘The Turkish Element in Byzantium: eleventh- 
twelfth centuries', Dumbarton Oaks Papers, 43 (1989), 11, n. 38. 

4 Choniates, Historia, 523.50. 

5 Choniates, Historia, 523-8. 

6 Nicetae Choniatae orationes et epistulae, ed. J.-L. van Dieten (CFHB) (Berlin/New 
York: De Gruyte, 1972), no. 10, 102-3, 104.4—10. 
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with Alexios's half-hearted attempts to broker an agreement between the 


Seljuq sultan Kaykhusraw and his brother Rukn al-Din, which ended with 
the former seeking refuge at the Byzantine court.’ Following on from his 
account of the failed coup of John the Fat Choniates deals with the episode 
in which Alexios Angelos commissioned a privateer to attack merchant 
shipping in the Black Sea. Merchants from the Seljuq capital of Konya had 
recourse to Rukn al-Din, who exacted compensation from the Byzantine 
emperor? Niketas Choniates makes no direct connection between the 
failed coup of John the Fat and the state of Byzantine relations with the 
Seljuqs, but both in his speech to Alexios Angelos and in his History he 
interweaves the two stories. 

Niketas Choniates was well aware of John the Fat's Seljuq ancestry. He 
had the greatest respect for his father Alexios Axoukh, who was confined 
to a monastery by Manuel Komnenos for daring to discuss the succession 
to the throne at a time when the emperor still had no direct male heir.’ 
Choniates, however, omits a significant detail, which is included in the 
contemporary account of John Kinnamos. Alexios Axoukh decorated his 
palace with scenes of the military triumphs of his kinsman Kilidj Arslan, 
the Seljuq sultan of Rum, rather than, as might have been expected, 
with the hunting exploits of the Byzantine emperor It was taken as an 
indication of where Axoukh's loyalties lay. It may just be that the Seljuq 
origins of the Axoukh family gave hostages to fortune to its enemies. For 
example, Euthymios Tornikes explained John the Fat's uprising in terms 
of his Turkish origins: once a Turk always a Turk." He treated its failure 
as a victory for the emperor in his constant struggle against the Turks. 
But should we seriously consider the possibility of a Seljuq dimension 
to John the Fat's putsch or was it no more than disdain for barbarian or 
infidel origins, which has a long history in Byzantium? If the spring board 
for John the Fat's rebellion had been in the eastern provinces then Seljuq 
backing would have been on the cards, since the Seljuqs gave their support 


7 Choniates, Historia, 520.66—71, 521-2. See D.Koreibinikov, ‘A sultan in 
Constantinople. The feasts of Ghiyath al-Din Kay-khusraw I’, in Eat, Drink, and be Merry 
(Luke 12:19): Food and Wine in Byzantium, ed. L. Brubaker and K. Linardou (Aldershot: 
Ashgate, 2007), 93—108. 

8 Choniates, Historia, 528-9. 

9 Choniates, Historia, 143.44, 427.223. 

10 Ioannis Cinnami, Epitome rerum ab Ioanne et Manuelis Comnenis gestarum, ed. 
A. Meineke (CSHB) (Bonn, 1836), VI, vi, 265—6, 267.13—17; transl. C.M. Brand, Deeds of 
John and Manuel Comnenus (New York: Columbia University Press, 1976), 199, 200. 

11 Darrouzés, ‘Discours d'Buthyme Tornikés', 67.4. 
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to a series of Byzantine pretenders and dissidents, but John the Fat's 
insurrection was very much a Constantinopolitan affair. As such, Seljuq 
approval and support were neither here nor there. It was an aristocratic 
conspiracy. As Niketas Choniates makes clear, John ‘was joined by his 
numerous fellow conspirators, who were almost all of distinguished blood 
lines’ (npooAnoOslc xd vv ÓpotGv (nAciotot è Noav odtot koi oxEdOv 
tod énicTjuov z&vrec oíuatoc)).? Despite the very full coverage that the 
event attracted there is no naming of names nor any attempt to explain 
what lay behind the attempted coup. Only one name other than that of the 
leader of the conspiracy crops up. It appears in a marginal note added at 
a later date to Mesarites's narrative, possibly by the author himself. It is 
that of Alexios Doukas, known as Mourtzouphlos, who was notorious for 
murdering the emperor Alexios IV Angelos on the eve of the crusader 
conquest of Constantinople and seizing the throne. There are circum- 
stantial reasons for believing the information contained in the marginal 


note to be correct, not least because Alexios Doukas was imprisoned by. 


Alexios III Angelos," and we know from Niketas Choniates that after the 
failure of John the Fat's coup the emperor imprisoned many of the conspir- 
ators.? It is now impossible to establish Alexios Doukas's parentage, but he 
bore a great name and a first marriage into the Palaiologos family indicates 
powerful connections. He is unlikely to have been prominent enough at 
this stage to aspire to the imperial office and would have worked through 
others with a better pedigree. John the Fat, we should remember, was a 
grandson of Alexios Komnenos, the eldest son of the emperor John II.'^ He 
was therefore a generation closer to an emperor of the imperial house of 
Komnenos than was the reigning emperor Alexios III Angelos. 

By 1200 there was every reason for members of the court aristocracy 
to be dissatisfied with Alexios III Angelos, not least because, under the 
guidance of his consort Euphrosyne, he was trying to distance himself 
from the aristocrats who had brought him to power. The key moment came 


12 Choniates, Historia, 326.39—40. 

13 There are grounds for assuming that the notes were added by Mesarites when he 
revised his works after 1204. On Mourtzouphlos: Polemis, Doukai, 145—7; B. Hendricks 
and C. Matzukis, ‘Alexios V Doukas Mourtzouphlos: his life, reign and death (?—1204)’, 
Hellenika, 31 (1979), 108—32. 

14 Robert de Clari, La conquéte de Constantinople, ed. P. Noble (Edinburgh: Société 
Rencesvals, 2005), LIT, 64-5, 

15 Choniates, Historia, 528.78—80. 

16 Varzos, Komnenoi, II, no. 123. 
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in 1199, when he married off two of his daughters. His original intention 
had been to use them as diplomatic pawns and palm them off on foreign 
princes as a way of alleviating the threat these posed to the empire, but 
domestic concerns overrode the needs of foreign policy. He preferred 
alliances with the Palaiologos and the Laskaris families." Since Alexios 
Angelos had no male issue, succession to the throne was likely to depend 
on one or other of these marriages, which therefore restricted the chances 
of preferment of large numbers of the court aristocracy. But the trigger 
for the conspiracy behind John the Fat's uprising was the restive mood of 
the people of Constantinople, which turned violent in the spring or early 
summer of 1200, when a prominent businessman was seized by imperial 
agents. The people rushed to St Sophia and compelled the patriarch to 
intervene with the emperor to secure his release. They then stormed the 
Praitorion and Chalke jails, which were emblems of imperial authority. 
When the prefect of the city tried to intervene, he was pelted with stones 
and sent packing.” There may have been a degree of collusion between the 
leaders of urban unrest and the conspirators behind John the Fat, because 
the Constantinopolitan mob were a significant element in the support 
commanded by the usurper. The signal for the start of the uprising was 
his occupation of St Sophia, where a coronation of sorts took place. The 
usurper then secured control of a large part of the Great Palace of the 
Emperors, where he remained until he was cornered by troops dispatched 
by Alexios III Angelos.” His head was hewn off and carried as a trophy to 
the emperor. The conspirators were rounded up and imprisoned. 

Nicholas Mesarites's narrative may not add very much to the general 
outline provided by Niketas Choniates in his History, but it adds enormously 
in terms of eyewitness detail, while shedding almost no light on the aims 
and causes of the uprising. Mesarites conveys, as well as any Byzantine 
author ever did, the experience of being overtaken by events. He can only 
describe what is happening; there is no time for reflection. Immediacy is 
everything. He claims that the only reason he is setting out his experiences 
is because so many people have been asking him about them.” We can 
believe that if we wish. We know nothing about the occasion and circum- 
stances of the composition and delivery of the speech, but the assumption 


17 Choniates, Historia, 508.75—82. 

18 Choniates, Historia, 524.61—81. 

19 Choniates, Historia, 524—6. 

20 Choniates, Historia, 527.62—72. 

21 Mesarites, Palastrevolution, $2, 20.2—6. 
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will be that it was an almost immediate reaction to the events described. 
Mesarites entitled his piece a speech in narrative form (G@nynpatiKdc 
Àóyoc). It stands comparison with the narrative (cvyypa«r]) of the Norman 
conquest of Thessaloniki in 1185, composed shortly after that event by its 
archbishop Eustathios. By way of a preface the archbishop of Thessaloniki 
explains the difference between history and narrative, which he categorises 
as eyewitness reporting.? The former will aim to reach the truth on the 
basis of a variety of accounts, while the latter will concentrate on the event. 
Eyewitness reporting is an excellent description of Mesarites’s narrative of 
the failed coup of John the Fat. There is another similarity. Eustathios used 
his narrative of the fall of Thessaloniki to counter the criticism there was 
of his conduct during and after the siege. Mesarites does much the same, 
because his actions on 31 July 1200 were highly questionable. Instead of 
taking the direct route to the Church of the Pharos he made a detour to the 
Triklinos of Justinian, which he was able to enter with suspicious ease, 1n 
the hope of inducing the usurper to supply guards for the protection of the 
Church of the Pharos.? It was only when John the Fat failed to comply with 
his request that he went on his own to the church, but he must have gone 
with the tacit blessing of the usurper. 

Nicholas Mesarites begins his narrative with a description of the events 
in St Sophia at the outset of the coup. It is done in dramatic fashion and in 
great detail, but Mesarites insists that he was not present, but was relying 
on informants.” His presence in the Great Church at this stage would have 
been grounds for grave suspicions, for it was the gathering place of the 
conspirators. His laudatory remarks about the empress Euphrosyne and even 
his highly rhetorical praise of the emperor Alexios Angelos, which might 
otherwise seem sheer sarcasm, are assertions of loyalty to their regime.” 
His loathsome physical descriptions of the usurper served much the same 
purpose.” The fact is that it is not possible to penetrate very far beneath the 
surface of his narrative, which has to be taken very largely at face value. 
It is as much as anything an exercise in self-exculpation. Mesarites is too 
keen to assert that everything he did was for the best possible motives. 
He claimed that he was defending the Church of the Pharos because it 


22 Eustathios of Thessaloniki, The Capture of Thessaloniki, transl. by J.R. Melville Jones 
(Canberra: Australian Association for Byzantine Studies, 1988), 2-5. 

23 Mesarites, Palastrevolution, $11, 28.3—37. 

24 Mesarites, Palastrevolution, 89, 25.1924. 

25 Mesarites, Palastrevolution, 824, 41—2. 

26 Mesarites, Palastrevolution, 811, 28.3~12; 828, 45.15—20. 
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| was the holy of holies of the New Jerusalem.” It is possible to extrapolate 


from his narrative a Constantinopolitan ideal, the defence of which was, to 
Mesarites’s way of thinking, an emperor’s prime responsibility, whoever 
he might be. But apart from descriptions of buildings very little in the way 
of hard fact emerges beyond Mesarites’s role in protecting the Church of 
the Pharos and other churches within the palace precinct from looters. He 
attributed his success in winning over rioters to the intervention of the 
Mother of God,” but it is far more likely that they considered him to be 
acting on orders from the usurper. His actions left Nicholas Mesarites after 
the event with plenty of explaining to do. His lavish praise of the empress 
Euphrosyne, far more fulsome than that accorded to the emperor, looks 
like an attempt to retain her favour. As important was the support of the 
patriarch John Kamateros, who evokes Mesarites’s genuine admiration for 
the way he refused to have any truck with the usurper, even if it meant 
hiding himself away in the recesses of St Sophia.” Nicholas Mesarites 
makes it quite clear that John the Fat was a man of straw at the beck and call 
of the conspirators, but he leaves few clues as to their identity. He named 
Alexios Doukas Mourtzouphlos only long after the event, when it was safe 
to do so. Political society at Constantinople being what it was, Mesarites 
was likely to have had connections — even if quite innocent — to different 
members of the conspiracy. In such circumstances naming names was a 
dangerous business. 

Nicholas Mesarites’s narrative of the failed coup of J a the Fat may 
make for unsatisfactory history, but it is of considerable literary interest, as 
Aleksandr Kazhdan has emphasised.” It is an excellent piece of reporting, 
which conveys the excitement and turmoil of being caught up in events 
against a backdrop of the imperial palace, which is nowhere else quite 
so vividly described. As Cyril Mango has shown, Nicholas Mesarites’s 
narrative is a prime source for the topography of the Boukoleon palace,” 
where the events of 31 July 1200 were mostly played out. This was that 
part of the imperial palace abutting the eastern side of the hippodrome, 
which had been fortified by Nikephoros II Phokas (963—969). To the south 


27 Mesarites, Palastrevolution, $12, 29.24—6; $16, 34.29. 

28 Mesarites, Palastrevolution, 812, 29.9. 

29 Mesarites, Palastrevolution, $6, 23.1—28. 

30 A. Kazhdan (with S. Franklin), Studies on Byzantine Literature of the Eleventh and 
Twelfth Centuries (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1984), 224—55. 

31 C. Mango, ‘The Boukoleon Palace’, Cahiers archéologiques, 45 (1997), 41—50. 

32 ODB III, sub Nikephoros II Phokas. 
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Masonry SKETCH PLAN OF THE BOUKOLEON PALACE 

Obelisk 

This is based on plans made by C. Mango; J. Bardil? and J.M. Featherstone.’ | 
follow Bardill and Featherstone in placing the gated entrance known as the Skyla 
immediately to the south of the Covered Hippodrome. It provided a ceremonial entry 
to the Boukoleon Palace through its northern wall, not, as Mango indicates through 
its western wall. It is therefore likely that, when Nikephoros Phokas (963-969) came 
to fortify the Boukoleon Palace, he simply followed the existing defences along 
Church of the Pharos : its northern side and did not include the imperial kathisma in his fortifications. 
His main additions were a western wall, which cut the Boukoleon off from the city, 
and an eastern wall, which separated it from the upper palace and the open spaces 
Triklinos of Justinian | 1 around the Tzykanisterion — a kind of polo field. The Boukoleon consisted of a series 
of interconnected buildings with few if any open spaces. The Skyla gave directly onto 
the northern entrance of the Triklinos of Justinian, which means that the latter has 
to be aligned north-south rather than east-west. At its southern end it connected 
to the Lausiakos and to the Chrysotriklinos, which was the throne-room and main 
reception hall situated close to the eastern wall. Immediately to their west on a slight 
prominence was the Moukhroutas and next to it - but quite distinct from it ~ was 
the Triklinos of Manuel, which was built against the western wall.* | have placed the 
Kentenarion Tower at the north-western corner of the Boukoleon defences because it 
commanded the Karea Gate, which allowed access from the Hippodrome into the area 
around the covered hippodrome. This was not, in my opinion, strictly speaking part of 
the Boukoleon Palace. | have been content to place the main buildings mentioned in 
the text in their approximate positions. "La 
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' C.Mango, ‘The Palace of the Boukoleon’, Cahiers archéologiques, 45 (1997), 41-50. 


| ? J, Bardill, "The Great Palace of the Byzantine emperors and the Walker Trust excavations’, 
i Journal of Roman Archaeology, 12 (1999), 216-30. 
| 3 J.M. Featherstone, ‘The Great Palace as Reflected in the De Cerimoniis’, in Visualisierungen von 
Herrschaft: frühmittelalterliche Residenzen: Gestalt und Zeremoniell [BYZAS 5], ed. F.A, Bauer 
(Istanbul: Ege Yayinlari, 2006), 47-61. 

: : ^ P, Magdalino, ‘Manuel Komnenos and the Great Palace’, Byzantine and Modern Greek Studies, 4 
Figure 2. Sketch map and explanatory text of the Boukoleon Palace. i (1978), 106-8. 
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it overlooked the harbour of Boukoleon, which gave the palace its name. 
At its eastern end was a lighthouse, or Pharos, which in its turn gave its been walking quickly from the Triklinos of Justinian.” He did not enter 
name to the Church of the Mother of God. Much of Mesarites's narrative the church directly, but went first to the atrium to the west of the church. 
turns on his responsibility for this church. He tells us that it was possible l This means that he will have retraced his steps via the Skyla, in order to 
to see the lantern of the lighthouse from the church,” which locates it on | approach the church from the west. For whatever reason he avoided the 
the slopes above the harbour. Nicholas Mesarites tells us that he was out of 


breath by the time he arrived at the Church of the Pharos?" because he had 
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34 Mesarites, Palastrevolution, $12, 29.1—2. 
33 Mesarites, Palastrevolution, $16, 33.10. | 35 ODB MI, sub Triklinos of Justinian. 
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passageway that linked the Boukoleon Palace directly with the Church of 
the Pharos, about which Anna Komnene tells us more. In her account of 
the conspiracy of the Anemas brothers she reveals that they intended to 
assassinate her father Alexios I Komnenos while he slept in the imperial 
bedchamber. Their plan was to enter the Church of the Pharos through its 
atrium, which was freely accessible, and then batter down the northern 
door of the church, which gave on to a passageway leading to the imperial 
bedchamber,?6 or chamber of Phokas, as Nicholas Mesarites calls it.” These 
are important details. They reveal that the atrium of the Church of the 
Pharos was accessible to all and that it must therefore have been outside the 
Boukoleon complex. This in turn suggests that, when Nikephoros Phokas 
fortified it, the Church of the Pharos was left on the outside, but very close 
to the wall through which there was access to the imperial bedchamber, 
so that the emperor and his consort could attend worship at their pleasure. 

Having dealt with the dangers to the Church of the Pharos, Nicholas 
Mesarites went to protect the Nea Ekklesia’? from looters. He specifies 
only that it was within earshot of the Church of the Pharos, but not in which 
direction.? It was located very roughly to the east of the imperial throne 
room known as the Chrysotriklinos, which overlooked the harbour of 
Boukoleon.? It lay outside the wall constructed by Nikephoros Phokas^'and 
was connected by two galleries to the tzykanisterion, which was the rough 
equivalent of a polo ground." A detail supplied by Nicholas Mesarites 
confirms its proximity to the Church of the Pharos. After the death of John 
the Fat his defeated soldiery sought refuge in the atrium of the Church of 
the Pharos. This was not to Mesarites's liking, so he persuaded them to 
depart through the gate leading to the tzykanisterion.? 

Within the Boukoleon palace the action revolved around two main 
buildings: the Triklinos of Justinian, which the usurper made his 
headquarters, and the Moukhroutas overlooking the Boukoleon harbour, 
where he made his last stand. The Triklinos of Justinian was a large 


36 Anna Comnena, Alexiad, ILv. 4: ed. D.R. Reinsch and A, Kambylis [CFHB 40] 
(Berlin/New York: Walter de Gruyter, 2001), XII, 6, 2: 373-4. 

37 Mesarites, Palastrevolution, 818, 35.30-31. 

38 ODB II, sub Nea Ekklesia. 

39 Mesarites, Palastrevolution, $19, 37.17—18. 

40 ODB I, sub Chrysotriklinos. 

4| Mango, ‘Boukoleon Palace’, 45. 

42 ODB II, sub Tzykanisterion. 

43 Mesarites, Palastrevolution, $30, 47.22—4. 
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reception hall entered at its northern end through the Skyla, which seems 
to have been in the shape of a covered courtyard and served as the 
entrance to the Boukoleon Palace. The Moukhroutas was a large building 
in the Persian style, erected some forty years earlier under Manuel | 
Komnenos.^* Without Mesarites’s detailed description we would have had 
no idea of this important addition to the Boukoleon palace. It stood on a 
prominence between the Triklinos of Manuel, on its western side, and the 
Chrysotriklinos, on its eastern. The former abutted the western wall of 
the Boukoleon palace and overlooked the sea, while the Chrysotriklinos 
lay close to the eastern wall. From the Chrysotriklinos a ramp, which 
turned into a circular stairway, led up to the Moukhroutas. Apart from 
emphasising that it was in the Persian style, Mesarites tells us almost 
nothing about the architecture of the building beyond concentrating on the 
ceiling, which was formed of a series of semi-domes. They were gilded, 
which created a shimmering effect. Jeremy Johns has recently suggested 
that this ceiling resembled that of the Cappella Palatina at Palermo, which 
is not impossible. However, Mesarites's description lacks the precision 
necessary to support such a conclusion. Equally, there is no consensus over 
the meaning of Moukhroutas. Applied to a building it is a usage unique to 
Mesarites. The best that can be said is that it indicated a palace building 
in the Seljuq style; that it was most likely erected on the occasion of the 
visit of the Seljuq sultan Kilidj Arslan to the court of Manuel Komnenos 
in 1162; and that a relative of the Grand Domestic John Axoukh — John the 
Fat's grandfather — was involved in its construction. Given John Axoukh's 
Seljuq ancestry, that relative may even have been the sultan himself. 
Finally, control of the Karea gate, the main entrance to the palace 
complex from the hippodrome, was vital. It stood facing the eastern side of 
the hippodrome more or less directly under the imperial box, or kathisma. It 
was overlooked by a tall tower called the Kentenarion. Nicholas Mesarites 
reveals that the Karea gate gave on to a space containing the imperial 
stables (hippostathmion), which is likely to be identical to the imperial or 


44 P.Magdalino, ‘Manuel Komnenos and the Great Palace’, Byzantine and Modern 
Greek Studies, 4 (1978), 101-14; A. Walker, The Emperor and the World: exotic elements 
and the imaging of middle Byzantine imperial power, ninth to thirteenth centuries C.E. 
(Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 2012), 144—64. See now J. Johns, ‘A Tale of Two 
Ceilings: the Cappella Palatina at Palermo and the Mouchroutas in Constantinople", in Art, 
Trade, and Culture in the Islamic World and Beyond: From the Fatimids to the Mongols. 
Studies presented to Doris Behrens-Abouseif, ed. A. Ohta, M. Rogers, and R. Wade Haddon 
(London: Ginko Library, 2016), 58—73. 
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‘covered’ hippodrome. The Karea gate did not give direct access to the 
Boukoleon palace, which was through ‘a brazen gate leading to the Skyla. 
Mesarites is adamant that it was even stronger than the Karea gate.” 

The value of Nicholas Mesarites’s narrative derives in very large 
measure from the wealth of this kind of incidental detail. There is an 
abundance of architectural description, of which his ekphrasis of the 
Moukhoutras is only the most detailed. His description of the Nea Ekklesia 
is relatively brief, but specifies that it was surrounded by nine porticoes. 
Nicholas Mesarites also provides an intricate treatment of the ciborium 
of the Church of the Pharos. It is, in the end, attention to detail that is his 
greatest virtue. | 


Translation 


Narration in the form of a speech of the attempted coup and subsequent 
death of a usurper aspiring to sit on the imperial throne by Nikolaos 
Mesarites, epi ton kriseon of the most holy Great Church^? and sacristan 
(skeuophylax)" of the holy churches in the Great Palace. 


$81 Those present [will know that] most ingenious and deep-thinking 
men, who set out to compose a narrative, combine what is true with the 
inventions of their imaginations. Exploiting probability they embroider 
these with gossip and speculation, the unreliability of which a moment's 
reflection or the trustworthy narrative of a lover of truth will immediately 
unmask. Whoever relies on hearsay for his narrative will not find it easy 
to offer his audience a convincing version of events. It is 1n just the same 
way that somebody wishing to paint a figure traces out the original as 
accurately as possible, but having this sketch before him rather than 
the original figure necessarily misses the special characteristics and the 
various shades and tones of colour that are peculiar to the original. 


§2 Let me explain what prompted me to draft the present narrative. I 
happen to be the sacristan (skeuophylax) of the holy vessels stored in the 
most beautiful church of the Mother of God of the Pharos, known as the 


45 Mesarites, Palastrevolution, $11, 27—8. 
46 ODB T, sub Epi ton kriseon. 
47 ODB ll, sub Skeuophylax. 
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Oikokyra, which has been erected in the Great Imperial Palace." Aware 


of this many people, some known to me, others not, and still others, who 


accosted me — at church, in the street or the square, along an avenue or down 
an alley — kept asking me to tell them in detail everything that happened 
to me from beginning to end, when acting like a robber John [Komnenos] 
attacked the palace. [They also wanted to know] everything he did until 
evening and finally the details of the decapitation of this half-wit. I am 
already worn out by constant questioning. Shouting out all that day — it 
was 31 July — has left my voice hoarse. I have scarcely any breath left and 
have worn out my vocal chords after all the use they had, when I advanced 
into the holy church and drove off those rushing to enter the sanctuary, 
like voracious, sharp-toothed curs closing in on their prey. Because my 
voice is weak and my throat is sore, I much prefer to commit what I saw 
to paper and ink, so that acting the part of Zacharias (Luke 1, 22, 63) I 
can make known to all who ask and [are willing to] listen what is suspect 
and what is crystal clear, but on paper rather than dictated because of the 
difficulties, I mentioned, with my voice. What happened when the wretch 
and his accomplices secretly and at night conspired against the reigning 
emperor — the anointed of the Lord — is well known to those bloodthirsty 
prowlers. Their co-conspirators also know how together with a foolish and 
ill-advised section of the populace they colluded to seize the church of the 
Holy Wisdom quite openly and in the full light of day. We hasten as far as it 
is within our power to record in writing all that we know before it is erased 
from my memory by the passage of time, which destroys all things. 


$83 The aforementioned John was already within the holy and sacred 
precinct of the [patriarchal] palace, having entered through the northern 
gateway, known as the Prosphygion.? In the name of holy justice and of the 


48 See C. Mango, The Homilies of Photius Patriarch of Constantinople [Dumbarton 
Oaks Studies 3] (Cambridge MA: Harvard University Press, 1958), 177—90; P. Magdalino, 
‘Léglise du Phare et les reliques de la Passion à Constantinople (VIIe/VIIIe-XIIIe siècles), 
in Byzance et les reliques de Christ, ed. J. Durand and B. Flusin (Paris: Association des 
amis du Centre d'histoire et civilisation de Byzance, 2004), 15-20; A. Lidov, ‘A Byzantine 
Jerusalem: the imperial Pharos chapel as the Holy Sepulchre’, in Jerusalem as narrative 
space: Erzühlraum Jerusalem, ed. A.Hoffmann and G. Wolf (Leiden/Boston: Brill, 
2012), 63-103. 

49 It derived its name from the chapel of the Patriarch Nicholas for asylum seekers, 
first recorded by Anna Comnena (Anna Comnena, Alexiad, Iv. 4: ed. D.R. Reinsch and 
A. Kambylis [CFHB 40] (Berlin/New York: Walter de Gruyter, 2001), I, 66.43—9). Seeking 
asylum in St Sophia was not uncommon for those at odds with a reigning emperor. 
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inscrutable judgements of God, who was persecuting the man? Of whom 
was he so terrified? At any event, an examination of his soul would have 
found him self-condemned on the grounds of a guilty conscience. He did 
not enter those gates with imperial threats hanging over him, but on false 
pretences claiming that he was being persecuted. He discovered with those 
leading him into the pit of perdition that all around the [Great] Church 
was secured. He proceeded with a lot of noise and lack of order to rush 
the attendants' chamber and effected an entry. The disorderly tramp of the 
assailants’ boots together with their artfully underhand way of speaking 
and the urgency of their diction alerted the attendants to the fact that a coup 
was taking place. They barred them entry and retreated to the sanctuary, 
not attempting any resistance. The usurper had the gates obstructing his 
entry knocked down. Once these were overthrown progress was straight- 
forward. John entered the sanctuary, denouncing the man,? who had 
prevailed over the former emperors by peaceful means. But at a given 
signal others from John's bodyguard [clad] in full armour broke in from 
the Augoustaion through the western gateway. Overbearing, rough and 
ill-disciplined they shouted out, *From now on all will be well with us and 
with the Roman Empire; no longer will we be overrun by the barbarian, 
not by the Skythian, Bulgarian, Tauroskythian, Persarmenian, Illyrian, 
Triballos, Paion, Alaman, Italian, Iberian, Libyan, nor even today by the 
Persian, who has achieved great success in Asia. They will lick the dust 
off our feet (Ps.72, 9; Is. 49, 23); all will bow down to our authority. They 
will submit their stiff necks to the yoke of servitude. The Queen of Cities 
can now rest easy; all the rulers of the world will make obeisance to you 
with the noblest of gifts. You have regained the world from which you were 
parted; you have shaken off insolence, and you have put on the crown of 
exultation. Lo another Joshua, son of Nun, who will destroy the Bulgarian, 
just as [Joshua] was sent by divine providence to obliterate the kingdoms 
of the Canaanites! | 


$4 The braggarts shouted out these things and more; they had with 
them a motley crowd made up of every race and every age, but who was 
in command? Where were the imperial orders mobilising the army and 
[instructing it] to go and seek out the enemy? Who ordered them to march 
off and make haste? Who appointed the leaders of the army? Who drew 


50 Alexios III Angelos. The reference to ‘former emperors’ suggests that Alexios IV 
Angelos had been co-emperor with his father Isaac H Angelos. 
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them up in ranks? Who separated them into tribes and fraternities? Who 
ordered them to protect the right wing? Who the left? Who was responsible 
for the roll call, taking the names of soldiers and generals, of the troops 
in armour and of the irregulars? The answer is ‘nobody’. It was a scratch 
force created spontaneously that came together voluntarily to assist John 
in his unholy undertaking; that promoted as justice the shedding of blood, 
forcing entry into homes, shaking foundations, slighting storied [mansions], 
profaning the sacred, plundering churches, desecrating the divine, and 
considering anything booty to be disposed of at will. Championing their 
wrongdoing, which was a consequence of their unbridled passions, was 
this or that commander or soldier. Then after shouting and making a great 
din they applauded, lauded and appointed John their chief. Who were 
these people? The populace, a rabble, the common herd, scum, drunkards, 
inebriates, addicts, who had thrown in their lot with the conspirators, few 
though they were. While fortune briefly smiled on them, they thought, 
squabbling among themselves, that they were Gods of war. However, the 
majority turned their backs when the close fighting started, hand to hand 
and face to face, [pretending that] they had urgent work to do: proclaiming 
emperors, ushering in changes of regime and plundering other people’s 


property. | 


§5 What such people wanted to see was John — borne aloft?! despite being 
grossly fat — take down the imperial crown, which hung above the altar, 
and place it — impostor that he was — on his foolish and witless head. They 
were all in a quandary because being suspended higher than in former 
times it was no easy task to take down the crown.” There was a monk 
from Eastern parts, who had come to Constantinople and was spending 
some time there on urgent business of his monastery. He led a simple life. 
Having used up the provisions he had brought with him, he went round the 
streets begging for his daily bread, having strapped on a scrip. Homeless 
and penniless he slept in churches. He was one of the great unwashed, 
dressed in a goatskin and a tunic, which was torn to ribbons. A naive rustic, 


51 A reference to the raising of a new emperor on a shield: C. Walter, ‘Raising on a shield 
in Byzantine iconography', REB, 33 (1975), 133—75. 

52 Cf. Choniates, Historia, 345, for the coronation of Isaac H Angelos in St Sophia, where 
one of the ushers (neokoros) used a ladder to bring down the crown of Constantine the Great 
from above the altar. The Russian pilgrim Antony of Novgorod noted the crowns above the 
altar in St Sophia in the description he made of St Sophia after his visit there in 1200: See 
M. Ehrhard in Romania, 58 (1932), 52-3. 
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he approached the conspirators. At the prompting of these gangsters he 
reached up with the cane? he was carrying at its full extent to the [device, 
from which the crown was hanging], and detached the ring holding the 
crown. Bringing it down he placed it on the head of the man, who had been 
acclaimed. What is there to say about this crown? What gossip is there? 
What name should it be given? The sickle of Zacharias, perhaps, which 
cut off the heads of perjurers root and branch? (Zech. 5, 3) A bronze sword 
from heaven? (Deut. 28, 22-3) A divine fire and whirlwind, which burns 
everything to ashes and takes perjurers and transgressors down to Hades? 
(Ps. 11, 6) A typhoon, which utterly consumes the conceit of the rebel? 
Speaking in metaphors, a hurricane catapulted the crown on to his head; 
while an earthquake shook it off again. 


86 After the gentleman now deceased had been crowned by the monk 
and acclaimed and paraded by his bodyguard, the search began for our 
chief bishop,** who had a little earlier hidden himself away. He was to 
stay hidden not from the sixth to the ninth hour (Mat. 27, 45), but through 
the depths of the night and into the morning for the sake of the Lord's 
anointed our emperor. Singled out for slaughter and death by the sons 
of perdition (John 17, 12), he reappeared in the morning, when he who 
had been seeking to kill had himself been killed in the most abominable 
fashion. A black darkness covered black-hearted and duplicitous John, as 
when the sun in the sky dips down below the earth's horizon. But, what 
was the outcome of the search for our chief bishop, which I was telling 
you about? As when Saul sought to have David — a man raised by God to 
kingly rank — removed from the palace, by proscribing him as a robber 
chief with blood on his hands (1 Sam. 18, 12-13) so the danger he faced 
did not escape the acute intelligence of the chief pastor, who thought hard 
about the assault and recognising it as a revolt reviewed his options. He 
quit his quarters abandoning all the furniture, the patriarchal vestments, 
the oratory, the robing chamber, and the archives and left behind a life 
of ease, relaxation and contentment. He sought a place of refuge, not 
for spiritual reasons, but because he had chosen to save the city and its 
people and to preserve the authority of the reigning ruler in the face of 


53 Literally a reed, but Nicholas Mesarites explains at $13, 31.9—11 that ‘the reed is not 
thin and cylindrical and easily broken nor does it display solid joints, in the way ours do.’ He 
is referring to the giant reed (Arundo donax), a native of the Mediterranean. Cane seems to 
be a better — but not perfect — translation. 

54 Patriarch John X Kamateros (1198-1206): ODB II, sub John X Kamateros. 
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usurpation. Long-sufferingly he shut himself in a small windowless room, 


gas in a tomb, fulfilling the Lord's command, which enjoins you not to 


submit voluntarily to danger, but deliberately ‘to give place unto wrath’ 
(Rom. 12, 19), and to reappear on the morrow like the sun hidden under 
the earth, with his face shining, in the manner of Moses (Exod. 34, 35) as 
a sign of his clear, sun-like, and inviolable loyalty to the ruler. As it was, 
none of the insurgents caught a glimpse of him, because [by then] they 
were bound and under guard. 


87 Let our narrative proceed and in its guileless way keep pace with 
the rebel, as he passed on horseback through the gateway of the sacred 
residence [of the patriarch],? often panting, dripping sweat, and literally 
at his wits’ ends, since in truth he was being led through the gateway to 
his death. Before him went his lieutenants, who looked like men of Ares, 
but who — from the moment they took a breath of air and saw the sun — 
were temperamentally effeminate womanisers, lacking piety and entirely 
disloyal to the reigning emperors. Accompanying them were pimps and 
prostitutes, adulterers and adulteresses, procurers and panders, drunkards, 
gluttons, topers, day and night engaged in Bacchic revelries, happy to 
drink the lees, children of the maenads and Dionysos. You might call 
them chameleons of the moment: being brave-hearted, when you turned 


your back, but cowards as soon as anybody challenged them and stood 


face to face with them. It was clear that they were unable to advance along 
their preferred route, which led directly to the palace, because [it meant 
passing] the quarters of the axe-bearers,?? for which they had neither the 
heart nor the stomach; their inclination being to adopt the weapons of 
live and let live, not to make a show of martial valour. Consequently, 
the majority of them headed for the darkest and innermost parts of the 
hippodrome, where the prostitutes had their booths and petty criminals 
their hideouts. One would not be far from the truth if one described it as 


55 It confirms that the patriarchal palace was to the south-west of St Sophia and fronted 
on the Augoustaion. | 

56 The Varangians had their quarters close to the Chalke Gate, which was the main entrance 
to the Great Palace. They had taken over the barracks of the Exkoubitores: S. Blóndal, The 
Varangians of Byzantium: an aspect of Byzantine military history (Cambridge: Cambridge 
University Press, 1978), 181; R. Guilland, ‘Autour du livre des Cérémonies: le Grand Palais. 
Le quartiers militaires’, Byzantinoslavica, 17 (1956), 71—85; C. Mango, The Brazen House: a 
study of the Vestibule of the Imperial Palace at Constantinople (Copenhagen: I. Kommission 
hos Munksgaard, 1959), 24, 35. 
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the kingdom of Hades, Persephone, and Acheron, because it led down to 
the pit of perdition. 


88 [John] decided to take the passage through the adjoining undercrofts, 
leading from the Hippodrome to the Great Imperial Palace, [which meant] 
breaking down the Karea gate,” as it is called. He was wearing a crown, 
but not edged with porphyry or gold, but resembling a belt worn by 
actors. He was borne along by the unrestrained Judgement of the majority, 
indolent by nature and obtuse, led not leading, receiving not giving orders, 
commanded not commanding, controlled not controlling, dominated, but 
in no way dominating, under authority not exercising it, a servant not a 
master, carrying out the orders and exhortations of others. He had with him 
a noisy rabble, which was slinging stones and firing arrows at the imperial 
box? situated above the Karea gate, where from their thrones the rulers 
used to preside in all their pomp over the games in the hippodrome. From 
above they rained down boulders on the Macedonian? military garrison 
delegated to guard the palace and threatened to slaughter them all, if they 
did not agree to retreat and yield entrance to them, for down below a section 
[of the rebels] was suffering casualties and being worsted and repulsed by a 
large group of veterans. Finally, the press of people prevailed, as they threw 
stones from above, employed battering rams from outside, and broke down 
the bars, levers, and hinges of the gates. Entering en masse they dragged 
along [with them] the new ruler and introduced him, not into the palace of 
victory, but into the domain of Hades or, as one might say, the kingdom of 
Pluto. Entry effected they threw him, as so much baggage, onto the gilded 
imperial throne, which happened to be there. He was better suited to a bed 
or some corner of a room, for they could see that even at the crack of dawn 
he was breathless and in a daze, with no experience of dispensing largesse. 
Dressed in a tattered robe he was ferried, metaphorically speaking, across 
the Acherousian Sea; [it took] six stout men, working in relays, who were 
straining under the weight of his flesh, to carry him in a litter made of 
strong ropes. 


57 This was the main entrance into the southern part of the Great Palace from the 
hippodrome. It was situated immediately below the imperial kathisma in the hippodrome. 
See R.Guilland, Etudes de topographie de Constantinople byzantine (Amsterdam: 
Akademie-Verlag, 1969), I, 517-19. 

58 Le. Kathisma: see ODB II, sub Hippodromes. 

59 Are these the Vardariots, who formed a palace guard? They were recruited from 
Hungarians settled in the Vardar valley in the tenth century: ODB III, sub Vardariotai. 
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89 [Let me assure] my enquiring audience that the rumours I heard were 


. what you might have expected. If the [details] carry conviction, let my 


informant take the praise; if they diverge somewhat from the truth, let him 
be pardoned and let me be the judge of that. It is possible that he got his facts 
at second hand. I may have my suspicions, but you should listen without 
prejudice. Hearing about the unexpected turn of events I shut myself in my 
house because of the swarm of people, the audacity of the evildoers, and 
the malice of their opinions. A rumour reached me that John had entered 
the palace; that he had been raised aloft, as it were, on the wings of the 
winds by the hands of the conspirators; and that having been crowned with 
due pomp he was seated on the imperial throne, venerated and acclaimed 
by all. On hearing these things I was thrown into considerable confusion. 
I glanced up and down the main street trying to assess the situation. I saw 
streaming out of the imperial mint? men in blackened cloaks, breathing 
hard, their feet covered in dust, their faces in soot. Officers of the state 
recruit these people from the areas around the Queen of Cities and place 
on them the responsibility of striking the coinage with an image of Christ 
and a bust of the reigning emperor. Experts with hammer and anvil they are 
hidden away in chambers, which never see the light of day, but which run 
with gold, like another Pactolus.’ From there flowing like a river minted 
gold is scattered to the four corners of the world. They maintain its inflow 


and outflow not for one, two, or three days, but for months and years on 


end, working day and night, having taskmasters over them, who are in 
a word violent and lacking humanity. At first, the hubbub from outside 
shook their much battered hearing, but then against their will they were 
driven out by the rabble streaming into the vaults in search of the gold 
stored there, which was why they followed John. He ordered the doors to 
be broken down, the bars, locks, levers, and jambs to be smashed and the 
workers to be whipped in case they plundered the coins, which were to be 
shared out among the rabble as quickly as possible. While these came into 
the possession of the latter, the former hurried away from their quarters, as 
though escaping from centuries-old fetters, covered in soot, distraught, and 
bewailing [the loss of] their broken down beds and sheepskin covers, their 
pliers and tongs, and their outer garments. 


60 Cf. Choniates, Historia, 347.46—55, where it is called the Chrysioplysia. 
61 Modern Sart Cayi. It was in antiquity a gold-bearing river that flowed through Sardis 
and is associated with Midas, king of Lydia. 
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$10 I struck up a conversation with one of these people: to be precise, 
he was an Ethiopian of the blackest hue, which could not be put down to 
a medical condition. He told me that he had against his will escaped from 
the guards of the treasury and that a large mob was quite out of control 
and plundering its precincts. The things he recounted left me in a state of 
dizziness; my limbs started to tremble and my hands and knees went numb. 
I became breathless at the thought of the possibility that the rabble would 
reach the church of the Mother of God and would desecrate the holy relics. 
After a while I recovered control of myself and heartened by a wave of piety 
I stopped thinking about the safety of body, life, and soul, about domestic 
cares, and about love and respect for parents, brothers, sisters, and those 
related by blood. With nothing but contempt for and reckoning as of no 
value all those things, with which one sullies and complicates life, I left my 
house without a thought and set off on foot for the Great Palace, heedless 
of physical and spiritual dangers and regardless of those I met face to face, 
but I thrust my way through as best I could to the sound of the imprecations 
of those being pushed aside. When I reached the curved end (Sphendone)” 
of the hippodrome, some friends and acquaintances of mine shouted out, 
because they were anxious for my safety: ‘What are you up to? Where did 
you spring from? Don't you see the murderers? Haven't you laid eyes on 
the men with swords? Don't the stone-throwers make you apprehensive? 
Haven't you heard how the crowd of ruffians used levers to attack gates, 
which were sheathed in iron; how they battered them with long beams; 
how they broke down the doorposts, which were literally embedded in the 
foundations of the palace, and uprooted them by force and threw them to 
the ground? Have a care for your self, stay with us and wait here to see 
how things turn out, because your haste is il] judged and your eagerness 
does you no credit. Relax; let it go, watch the disturbances from afar with 
the majority of people, lest you suffer one of the many misfortunes that 
customarily befall those, who get mixed up with such people. What will 
you do, 1f you slip and fall down the tiers of seats? Whichever route you 
follow, there will be ruffians and murderers. Through whichever of the iron 
gates you choose to enter, there will be lieutenants of Ares lying in wait. 
Tell us where in your haste you are heading.’ ‘To the church of the Pharos.’ 
After much stuttering these strangulated words slipped off my tongue, ‘I 
am going to see if I can save the holy relics.’ 


62 R. Guilland, Topographie, 1, 375—6, 519-22. 
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11. Uttering these words I hurried on; and miserable and unarmed among 


— all those cutthroats I entered through the shattered and overturned gates 


under the fortified entrance called Kentenarion.? Did anybody try to stop 
me? They did not. Did anybody stand in my way? Nobody was anywhere 
to be seen. I suddenly became a fearful little soul, when I realised that I 
would have to pass through the brazen gate leading to the Skyla® that is 
even more heavily secured than the legendary Caspian Gates.9 It opened 
without a sound — I am not making this up. [It took no more than] the 
twinkling of an eye for a number of those bloodthirsty men to aim a blow 
at the hinges of the brazen gate with one of the beams stacked up on the 
ground at a place called the stables;° and I passed through unimpeded 
and without any pushing and shoving. I entered the Triklinos of Justinian? 
and looked around. I saw the head, crown, and the back and the small of 
the back of the new emperor. My entrance had been from behind, which 
prevented me from seeing his face. His hair was coarse and dyed black; his 
shoulders were blubbery and bulky, which was a family trait passed down 
to him from his ancestors; while the small of his back was swollen and 
fleshy. Paunchy and pot-bellied he was a useless burden on the imperial 
throne. Approaching a little closer I stood on the right and saw that he was 
hardly breathing and scarcely alive. He was so weak and exhausted that he 
made no effort to answer any questions put to him. His head was hanging 
down. I thought this presaged that his very feeble head. would not stay 
long on his shoulders, but cut off would roll swiftly along the ground as 
if incapable of supporting the responsibilities of true kingship. Fixing my 


63 This is the tower that commanded the Karea Gate: see Choniates, Historia, 346.13—27; 
Guilland, Topographie, I, 521-2. 

64 The Skyla (see Guilland, Topographie, 1, 151-64) was a gated entry court, which may 
have been roofed. It was the work of Justinian II and originally provided ceremonial access 
to his Triklinos of Justinian. It became the main entrance into the Boukoleon Palace. It must 
be distinguished from the statue of the Skylla situated on the central reservation (spina) 
of the hippodrome, on which see: P. Stephenson, ‘The Skylla group in Constantinople's 
hippodrome’, ZRVI, 50 (2013), 165-74. 

65 Legendary gates built by Alexander the Great to hold back the forces of Gog and 
Magog: A.R. Anderson, A/exander's Gate, Gog and Magog, and the inclosed nations 
(Cambridge MA: Medieval Academy of America, 1932). 

66 Hippostathmion. Cf. Mesarites, Palastrevolution $28, 45.38, where it is called 
the imperial hippostathmion. It was in roughly the same area as the imperial or covered 
hippodrome: Guilland, Topographie, 1, 165—210. They are likely to have been identical. 

67 This lay directly to the north of the Skyla and was one of the main imperial reception 
halls. It was the work of the Emperor Justinian H; ODB III, sub Triklinos of Justinian; 
Guilland, Topographie, I, 153—4. 
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gaze on him I addressed him indistinctly under my breath, but he didn’t hear 
anything I said. I spoke up more loudly, but he still wouldn’t acknowledge 
me. I yelled at him because he was completely inert and speechless. One 
of the bodyguards, who stood around the imperial throne, realised that 
I was at the end of my tether. Taking me by the hand he led me up to 
the dais and advised me to present myself to the newly crowned [leader], 
though ignorant of the reason behind my approach. [There he was] perched 
on his high throne from which before long he would be thrown down for 
presumption, in the manner of Lucifer, and I repeatedly asked him to send 
guards to the church of the Mother of God. With a feeble nod of his head 
he muttered in a low and indistinct voice, as though he was breathing his 
last, that there was a lack of guards. My heart was in my mouth, as the 
meaning of what I had heard sunk in. I descended from the dais in a very 
unhappy mood and set off directly to the church, turning over in my own 


mind the meaning of the dearth of bodyguards around him in the middle of 


his acclamation, which is a time, when all congregate to congratulate those 
who have recently assumed office. Being in a prophetic frame of mind 
and pondering the future I wondered what the poor wretch would do, if 
somebody accosted him at night or at twilight in a threatening manner. He 
would completely lose his head. Just a shout, an insolent rebuke, or a brutal 
and violent encounter would be enough to make him give up the ghost. 


§12 By the time we reached the outer gates of the church we were out 
of breath because we had been walking quickly. Looking around what 
do I see but men armed with swords of every kind: long swords, broad 
swords, and short swords. They were breathing murder and slashing at 
the reticulated double door of the church. They were peering through its 
distinctive grillwork and squinting through the windows. They were given 
a foretaste [of its riches,] as they glimpsed those beautiful silver doors and 
were already planning among themselves how to remove them from their 
hinges; so eager were they to throw them to the ground. But they desisted 
for a while, as it seemed to me, because of the aid of the Mother of God. 
Armed men cowered before one unarmed man because I addressed them 
with words that were sometimes harsher, sometimes more conciliatory, 
combining toughness and moderation. ‘You impious wretches,’ I told 
them, ‘who have just come to defile the holy relics; who show no respect 
for God and only contempt for human retribution; who insult Christianity, 
and who trample under foot God's ordinances, why are you acting as you 


are? Leave the holy church alone; preserve it intact! Your hands are accurst _ 
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and sacrilegious; they are snarled in injustice and carry out criminal acts. 


` Keep away from the holy church, because you are guilty of profanity; keep 


far away from it, because you are guilty of sacrilege. This is the gate of 
Eden and here is the flaming sword, which cuts down and consumes those 
who insolently assault it. I beseech you, brothers, who have all been born 
again through the Holy Spirit and baptism, do not proceed any further; turn 
around or depart in another direction, for I fear you will suffer a similar fate 
to Uzzah (II Sam. 6, 7) or to the man, who touched the bier of the Mother 
of God as she was ascending into the heavens. Within these precincts 
lies another ark; another Shiloh (Jos. 18, 10), an ark, which contains in 
however different a fashion the Ten Commandments. It is my ardent 
desire to graft you, wild olive trees (Rom. 11, 17) that you are, on to good 
rootstock not by speaking to you directly about the [ark] in the church, 
which is beyond description, but by measuring out my words to you with 
the two-fold purpose of persuading you to give up your love of gain and 
your idle ways and to adopt a more pious style of life and a more civilised 
pattern of behaviour. Learn now the names of the Ten Commandments, 
which are stored in here. Narrate to the generation coming after you the 
divinely inspired speech, which receives expression through my lips,’ 


813 “The Crown of Thorns is the first relic set out for veneration. It is still 
verdant and blooming and remains in pristine condition, because it shared 
the gift of incorruptibility by virtue of contact with the lordly head of 
Christ at the time of his examination by the Jews, who remain unbelievers 
and refuse to venerate the cross of Christ. In appearance it is not coarse, 
nor to the touch is it prickly and sharp, but it looks fresh and, if touching 
is allowed, it [feels] smooth and really soft. Its flowering is not anything 
like that of [thistles]|? growing in the hedges around vineyards. These have 
a way of gathering up the skirts and fringes of their tunics in a manner 
reminiscent of receivers of stolen property” and on occasion hurt the feet 
of the unwary and make them bleed with their spiteful prickles. Rather 
does [the Crown of Thorns] resemble the flowering [shrubs] of Lebanon 
(II Kings 14, 9), which put out the tiniest shoots, not unlike the willow in 


68 Migne PG 115, 539C. 

69 See Le trésor de la Sainte-Chapelle (Paris: Réunion des musées nationaux, 2001), 
28-31, 36; Magdalino, ‘L’église du Phare et les reliques de la Passion a Constantinople’, 
15-30. 

70 Ihave supplied thistles on the basis of II Kings, 14, 9. 

71 To be convinced of the aptness of this simile one only has to look at a thistle in flower. 
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its budding and in the shape of its foliage." The Holy Nail: right up to the 
present it has remained untouched by rust, because [of its contact] with the 
unpolluted and uncontaminated flesh of Christ, which with three others it 
pierced at the time of His passion. This nail was tempered by the fire of 
divinity and hardened by our Lord's blood. This nail penetrated the bowels 
of [Satan,] the murderer and arch-criminal, while encompassing through 
some other immaterial means the death of Him, who is by nature immortal. 


The Scourge of Iron is in the form of a Collar for the neck, which opens 
up when held in the hand, but which is clasped together, when it is kept 
untouched in its box, acting to restrain the stiff-necked Satan and making 
him an object of contempt not only to men, but also to delicate young girls. 
The Funeral Shrouds of Christ: they are made of linen, a cheap and readily 
available material. They still smell of myrrh and [continue to] resist decay, 
because after the passion they were used to wrap the ineffable body of 
Christ naked and anointed with myrrh. An outer garment, which in popular 
speech is called the Napkin: it miraculously preserves to the present the 
dampness [that came] from wiping the beautiful feet of the apostles, who 
*preach the gospel of peace' (Rom. 10. 15). 


The Lance, which pierced the Lord's side: it is a sort of double-edged 
sword, shaped in the form of a cross. If one is sufficiently keen-sighted, 
one can see that it is completely covered in blood, dyed by the blood and 
water, which spurted in profusion from our Saviour's side. That purple 
cloak, which those infidels made the Lord of Glory wear, when they were 
mocking Him as the King of the Jews; thanks to this article of clothing He 
— who is immortal — suffered death in the purple. 


The reed, which they put into the right hand of the Saviour Christ, shattered 
the head of the arch-criminal Satan, who surreptitiously assumed the form 
of a snake, when he deceived Eve and through her Adam and brought 
about their expulsion from Paradise. The reed is not thin and cylindrical 
and easily broken nor does it display solid joints, in the way ours do, but 
is thick, broad, and plain without joints. It is as thick as the forearm of a 
heavily built man, so much so that military men in Palestine use it as a 
substitute for spears made out of pine, when engaging with the enemy in 
battle. 


72 The most likely candidates are Abraham’s balm (vitex agnus-castus) or the Jerusalem 


thorn (paliurus spina- Christi). 
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Traces leftby the feet ofour Lord on whatare called sandals. These have been 
cut out of leather, which moulded itself naturally to those divinely beautiful 
feet; no attempt having been made, as a craftsman might, to extend the 
width and depth to fit a larger size. Rather do they tend to the symmetrical, 
because He loved symmetry and hated disproportion. Through these holy 
footprints the Saviour has given us the power to trample on snakes and 
scorpions and all the works of the devil (Luke 10, 19). The last item of 
these Ten Commandments is the stone cut from the tomb, a stone, which 
has shattered the altars of the idolaters and has crushed and ground them 
into dust. This stone is another stone of Jacob (Gen. 28, 18) and a witness to 
Christ's resurrection from the dead. This stone is the cornerstone of Christ 
the cornerstone, binding together the nations, who were far removed from 
knowledge of God, and uniting them in one unbreakable and indestructible 
faith. The stone was used in the tomb of God made man and by virtue of it 
we stone the Goliaths of the mind and thanks to it we put Death to death,’ 


814 People, you have the Ten Commandments and I now place before you 
the lawgiver himself in [the shape of] his image stamped on the Holy Towel 
and transferred to the fragile Holy Tile by superhuman artistic skill.” What 
need is there for me to prolong my speech any further? This church, this 
place is another Sinai, Bethlehem, Jordan, Jerusalem, Nazareth, Bethany, 


Galilee, Tiberias, Holy Basin, Last Supper, Mount Tabor, the praitorion of 


Pilate, and the place of the skull, or Golgotha, when translated into Hebrew. 
Here he is born; here he 1s baptised, walks on water, goes on foot, works 
his extraordinary miracles, and abases himself [by washing the apostles' 
feet].^ Conversely, it was the laundress,” who of her own accord stooped 
down before him (Joh. 12, 3). He raises from the dead not one fragrant 


73 év àyeiponouto téyyn twi ypadikf[i see ODE I, sub Acheiropoieta. 

74 I have supplied ‘by washing the apostles’ feet’ as a way of making sense of a very 
difficult passage. The incident when Mary 'anointed the feet of Jesus and wiped his feet 
with her hair’ (John 12, 3) is scarcely an act of self-abasement on Jesus's part. The use of the 
word tå suggests that a contrast is intended with some other incident, most obviously the 
washing of the feet of the apostles, 

75 Pace the editor of the text August Heisenberg, this may be a matter of identifying 
Mary, the sister of Martha and Lazarus, with Mary Magdalene, which was quite normal 
in Byzantium from the tenth century: V.A. Foskolou, *Mary Magdalene between East 
and West in the late thirteenth-century eastern Mediterranean', DOP, 65/66 (2011—2012), 
281—4, 295-6. However, Mary Magdalene's connection with laundries is very much in a 
western tradition: R.L. McCarthy, Origins of the Magdalene laundries: an analytical history 
(Jefferson NC: McFarland & Co, 2010). 
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Lazarus (Joh. 11, 1—44), but two and many more, while every day and every 
hour bringing up from the grave and restoring to life many tens of thousands 
of corpses, who are in death's thrall, and even before death souls that are 
mired in sin. And by doing this he gave us a model of prayer, [setting out] 
the occasions for tears and the form of prayer required. Here he is crucified 
and let him who has eyes to see gaze on the [Holy] pedestal. In this place 
was he buried, for kept in this church is the stone that was rolled away from 
the tomb, which serves as evidence of this statement. In this place too he 
rose again as the sudarium and funerary cloths make plain. Though in a 
different way you too are crucifiers, for you wish to share out these holy 
vessels and furnishings, [which are] His cloaks. [Therefore] come with me 
and let us in all reverence approach the church, make a brave stand and 
resist those who are girded with swords and quivers of arrows and who fix 
us with their fierce stares. Instead of looters let us prove ourselves saviours 


and protectors of this house of the Lord. How much gold will you gain? - 


How much silver? What profit is there in a pearl, a ruby or an emerald? The 
immediate attraction of gold and silver will surely lead not only to physical 
but also spiritual loss and what profit is there in that? I shall stand surety 
for your fate; let any one who exerts himself on behalf of the church count 
on me for a reward superior to his exertions.’ 


815 With these words I was able to transform their criminal and bestial 
behaviour into a more civilized and pious demeanour. With a sign of their 
right hands they undertook not to leave my side except to act as defenders 
of the Church of the Pharos and to risk their lives on its behalf. Thereupon I 
knocked several times on the door and called out the name of that member 
of the night watchmen — known traditionally as overnighters — who 
was on duty at that time in the church. He duly allowed me entry. In his 
good-humoured way he said to me, ‘You took your time’ and kindly made 
way for me. Following me came obedient to my every word the wolves of 
not so long ago, now altogether tamed and behaving as innocently as lambs. 


816 We took up a defensive position, as the outer gates of the church 
came under attack from a dark cloud of foreigners, who were gnashing 
their teeth and calling on, not their idols, but their saints. This cloud 
consisted of men clad in armour, whose appearance and speech told us that 
they were Georgians and Italians. It did not bring hail, scattered showers 
or a fall of snow, but double bladed swords, maces, and daggers hanging 


from belts. I was notified of what was happening, while I was busy on the 
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south side of the church, where there was an attempt to break in through 
the wall around the bathhouse, from which one can see the lantern [of the 
lighthouse], and to enter the sanctuary through the window lights. But let 
me interrupt my narrative of what was happening in the southern aisle of 
the church and change the scene to the outer gates of the church, whither 
my feet were directing me. I heard the mounting din from outside. I pulled 
myself together, although I went in secret dread of seeing those foreigners 
stringing words together in their own tongues. They were taking counsel, as 
I understood from the expressions on their faces, on how they could break 
down the fortified gates, enter en masse and slaughter any defenders. But 
as evil-minded as they were they did not escape my attention. I posted good 
fighting men in the south aisle to resist with spears those trying to get into 
the sanctuary through the window-lights. To combat the foreigners I relied 
on the remaining troops, who were skilled in hand-to-hand fighting and 
capable of sustaining a battle at close quarters. Having thus, as it seemed 
to me, taken proper precautions for the defence of the nave on the right as 
you enter the church, I decided to engage those foreign ruffians in conver- 
sation through a window — of which there were not a few. ‘Who are you?’ 
I asked. “Where do you hail from? What is your business? Make known 
your race, your profession and the reason for your coming here.’ They 
made an awkwardly phrased reply in a broken dialect and had difficulty 


getting their tongues round the words. They told me in their awkward way 


- their eyes full of anxiety — that they were members of the new emperor's 
bodyguard, who had come to venerate the Holy Relics and to say a prayer 
of thanksgiving for coming through unscathed. I put it to them, *Which 
emperor are you talking about?’ I heard in reply, ‘The emperor who has 
been acclaimed.’ I made my objections known to them. ‘At present no 
earthly ruler has power over me. This is the dwelling of God; the palace 
of the Pantokrator; the house of the Pantanassa. This is the chamber of the 
Mother of God - the Oikokyra — and we are her bodyguards. Our emperor 
sleeps, but if he were fully awake he would deal out justice to his enemies 
and those that hate him.’ These words of mine enraged the barbarians 
and stoked their anger. With one accord they twisted the latticed doors 
off their hinges. Boiling with justifiable anger I deliberately opened the 
gates, after giving the commanders orders to smite with all their might the 
accursed foe with swords, sabres and spears. Then I sounded the alarm, 
neither softly nor hesitantly, nor allowing any time for slacking or lack of 


76 This was the Pharos, from which the church derived its name. 


arenes 
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zeal on the part of the fighting men, but in accordance, I suppose, with the 
so-called Orthian Law of Athens." They immediately stood to attention 
fully armed. Seeing them you would have said they were the children of 
Ares. [It was as though,] like them, they were divinely inspired.” I was 
overcome by religious awe at the sight of them. They dealt the god-forsaken 
scoundrels blows about the head and temples, the back, the belly, and the pit 
of the stomach. They drew their short swords from their belts in an intimi- 
dating fashion and set about their opponents. Those accursed foreigners 
immediately turned to face the opposition and reluctantly gave up their 
plan to plunder the church. They again took an oath in their own language 
to kneel before the saints and to bow their heads to the ground.” But it was 
done with deliberate bad faith, because they could not bear to return home 
with their hands empty and having accomplished nothing. Obstinate to a 
degree, extremely single-minded, and, when need be, brutal and reckless, 
they decided to sit on the ground and see how things turned out. Knowing 
that the barbarians were patent thieves, deceivers, and robbers, our people 
begged me not to proceed beyond the church and to let them drive and 
scare the barbarians away. And with one accord they shouted out, ‘Let’s 
have at the damned foreigners, let’s kill these accursed men, let’s dump 
their backsides on the ground, let’s grind up their bones, let’s send them to 
Hades, let us make an example of them to prevent any one else daring to 
insult and belittle the Roman Empire. This church is a new Shiloh. Let us 
rescue it from barbarian occupation and from people of evil intent, whose 
work it is to sow dissension,’ 


817 Wewerereturning to the church after — letus call it—a glorious victory, 
when we looked into its southern aisle. It was still in a sorry state. Smashed 
to pieces was the arcading made of glass and wooden crosses, illuminated 
by the light of the sun in the morning, which filtered mysteriously through 
the glass into the church. Those accursed people were breaking through 
the wall smashing it to smithereens, which allowed easy access to all and 
sundry. Those miscreants shattered the southern windows of the church 
and seeing the sanctuary without protection and any covering dashed to 
force an entry in the face of opposition from my comrades, who with their 
long spears inflicted serious wounds on the accursed people. The wounded 


77 This was a call to arms: Suidae Lexicon, ed. A. Adler (Leipzig: Teubner, 1933), 1, pt 3, 
558.8-1: sub "Opto Noptoc. 

78 Cf. Aeschylus, Seven against Thebes, 1.497. 

79 Asasign of submission. 
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had reluctantly to give ground, but others of these criminals, who were 


 unwounded, quickly took their place and then more still, with the intention 


of plundering the church, which was renowned for its lavish decoration: for 
its silverware worth many talents, the pearl beyond price, the invaluable 
emerald, the prized ruby, and gold in abundance. 

The ciborium of the church?? was made entirely of silver. Its supporting 
columns encased in silver gilt were shining and translucent. The ciborium 
was square but surmounted by a pyramid, which came to a point. It was 
covered from edge to edge in a golden cloth decorated with life-giving 
and venerable crosses, fastened and attached to which was an abundance 
of precious stones including beautifully spherical pearls. Above the holy 
altar hovered doves. They were not gilded or silvered, but of a shimmering 
golden green all over including their backs, with wings decorated in green 
stones and flashing with a pearl pinned on like a brooch. So soft did their 
feathers appear that they seemed to fly in the air caught in a moment of 
repose. The twigs in their beaks were not olive branches, but were outlined 
in pearls in the shape of a cross. ! 


818 But the very moment that those charged with holding back the 
accursed assailants claimed that they had dealt with their criminal assault, 
they began to give ground; menaced by swords and under a hail of stones. 
They sent me news of an overpowering attack, while I was worrying 
myself about the imperial bedchamber of Phokas.* I didn't delay an instant 
nor did I keep my distance from them, with the result that I immediately 
received a serious wound to my right knee, so that on my knees I resembled 
[Herakles]® in his constellation in the heavens. Some of the more sarcastic 
abandoned their positions guarding the sacred furnishings and dubbed me 
the constant kneeler. Supporting myself on the templon of the sacristy and 
shielded by the power of the almighty I might have been little more than 


80 See ODB, I, sub Ciborium. The patriarch Photios describes it as above the altar: 
Mango, Homilies of Photius, 186—7. M. Bacci, ‘La Vergine *Oikokyra", signora del grande 
palazzo. Lettura di un passo di Leone Tusco sulle cattive usanze dei Greci', Annali della 
Scuola Normale Superiore di Pisa: classe di lettere e filosofia, ser.iv, 3 (1998), 274—5, thinks 
that it separated nave from sanctuary and housed the icon of the Oikokyra. 

81 ODB III, sub Nikephoros II Phokas. Mesarites is referring to the imperial bedchamber, 
Which was connected by a passageway to the Church of the Pharos. When the Anemas 
brothers planned to assassinate Alexios I Komnenos in this bedchamber they proposed to 
gain access through the Church of the Pharos: Anna Comnena, Alexiad, XII, 6: 373-4. 

82 Cf. Avienus, Les Phénomènes d Aratos, ed. J. Soubrian (Paris: Belles-Lettres, 1981), 
120.631-3. 
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a plece of mouse-gnawed and moth-eaten sackcloth, but I faced up to my 
opponents, who were showering me with a volley of stones, which crushed 
the bones, shoulder, forearm, wrist, and even the fingers of my left hand. 
Then shouting out as loudly as I could I roused the laggards into resistance 
against the criminals. Acting like Trojans, they gave my body the kind of 
protection afforded by a tunic seven bulls’ hides thick? and attacked the 
wretches with their spears. When their spears broke, they sharpened them 
to a point and at once started inflicting wounds on the wretches; in the 
thighs mostly, though one was pierced through the calf of his leg by a sword 
and the blood pouring into the corner by the screen proved how serious 
the wound was. Most of the miscreants began to show fear. One of them 
was wounded on the instep, another in the foot, another in the chest, yet 
another on the shank, another on the heel. Most of them received injuries 
and lashes to their legs, so much so that they were already inclined to flee 


being reluctant to sustain more wounds. It seemed that in short order they — 


all suffered wounds to those bloated feet of theirs, which had set them on 
the road to evil. I urged on my fellow warriors with these words, ‘Don’t 
worry. These are enemies of God. Why torment yourselves, when these 
are God's foes? While your hearts beat, you will put up a stout resistance. 
Let us not slacken even in the slightest and don't let any of them escape 
unwounded. I am a first-born of this church; I was the first among you 
to be wounded by stones, while you, who formed the rear guard, stood 
shoulder to shoulder with me. Nobody from this detachment is to abandon 
his post; don't turn back lest you become a pillar of salt (Gen. 19, 26). Those 
with no stomach for a fight have slipped away; the thugs have departed. 
You, who are my Cilician and Persarmenian companions, have done well; 
having first come to violate the church you then proved to be its saviour and 
a great help and support for me. You, who are my fellow countrymen and 
fellow citizens, good native stock that you are, your zeal is to be praised 
as worthy of a Levite. You will suffer no retribution for the way you have 
stood by the church. Don't be downhearted; don't be fainthearted; don't 
be half-hearted! Shielded by divine help smite with [all] the unsuspected 


83 Iliad, VIII, 266. 

84 This suggests that Nicholas Mesarites was baptised in the Church of the Pharos with 
the icon of the Mother of God Oikokyra standing as sponsor. This was a practice which was 
the object of Latin criticism in the twelfth century: Migne PG 140, 548C; Bacci, ‘La Vergine 
*Oikokyra", signora del grande palazzo’, 266—8. 


85 This may be to draw a distinction between the Armenians of Cilicia and those of 


Armenia proper. 
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strength of your limbs. [You will say,] “Does sacred law mean nothing to 
you?" [But] it was a Barbarian attack; God would have been endangered; 
and sacred objects plundered. If the church were reduced to ruins, who 
would there be to rebuild it? If it were despoiled, who would have replaced 
the precious objects? The whole world is scarcely worth a single of its 
jewels. We shall lay down our souls for them, just as our Lord gave his own 
soul as a ransom on our behalf. We shall not let ourselves be dishonoured; 
we shall be extolled. We shall not be mocked; we shall be praised. Our 
names will not be taken in vain; we shall be venerated. They will crown us 
with the crowns of praise. Our memory will be famous for generations to 
come. Seeing [such] a multitude was a fearful experience, but with fire in 
our bellies we were victorious. Let us not carry on about being in distress 
or in trouble; let nobody say to another, “It’s a time for living,” and leave 


itat that; but let him add, “It’s a time for dying.” We shall defeat this new 


Amalek, who is swooping down on this new ark (Num. 14, 44). Let us raise 
our hands in supplication that we shall grind down and shatter the arms 
of sinners with the cudgel we hold in the palm of our hand, for our Lord 
will not allow the rod of the wicked to prevail over the righteous (Ps. 125, 
3). Already, as you see, the whole strength [of those] ravening against the 
church has been defeated; no longer are we forced to stare into their bestial 
faces,’ 


§19 As I was uttering these words, shouts mingled with the sounds of 
many voices reached our ears from the direction of the church of [Elijah] 
the Tishbite.** I said, ‘Isn’t that the Tishbite once again driving his chariot 
of fire? Isn’t that thunder from the clouds gathering in sky? But why this 
clap of thunder, when nobody has seen the expected flash of lightening? 
Why this banging of doors? Why this fusillade of stones? Just as I was 
giving my limbs a rest! What shall I do with the miscreants? I shall have 
to get up and run over there in order to see what has happened and to 
get an idea of what is the cause of the clamour and the origin of the 
sounds,’ Reaching [the church] I see three ranks arrayed in a circle around 
the sanctuary. You might describe them as gorgons with their terrifying 
glances or chimeras and sphinxes in search of their prey, but [it was] to no 
good purpose that they were raising their voices. For, in the same way as 


86 This is the Nea Ekklesia (ODB II, sub Nea Ekklesia), the most famous of Basil I’s 
foundations; see P. Magdalino, ‘Observations on the Nea Ekklesia of Basil I’, JOB, 37 (1987), 
51-64. 
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the mythological being [Herakles whose conception took] three nights had 
Joleon as an ally, so I had those men as my comrades-in-arms together 
with the all-powerful Trinity unified in its three-fold splendour. ‘Go to 
it, comrades,’ I told them, ‘and bravely get to grips with these looters, 
who are no better than wild beasts. They are like savage wolves with no 
place in the fold of the church, or like dirty swine rampaging against us. 
If we don’t bravely resist them, they will kill us and carry off the sacred 
[vessels]; they will melt into the ethnic stew and disappear.’ With these 
words I clasped the shaft of a spear in my hands and remorselessly set 
about the heads of the miscreants, who put up a desperate resistance. With 
extreme recklessness and a wild gleam in my eye I beat the wretches black 
and blue and finally drove them from the body of the church, ejecting 
them whence they entered. But some of them, like [so many] flesh eating 
flees in a goat-hair or sheepskin cloak, hid themselves in the galleries of 


the church of the Thesbite, for the church of the Prophet Elijah is circular | a 


in shape with a glittering interior and an exceptionally beautiful exterior, 
such that it is difficult for the mind to take it in: a masterpiece worked by 
human hands, but beyond human intelligence. Surrounding it is are seven 
stately porticoes, which left unguarded allowed the scum entry. They 
penetrated the sanctuary and profaned its holiness. 


820 I put guards in place there consisting of carpenters, masons, 
sawyers, and men with adzes, while I proceeded to the northern aisle 
to see about a disturbance arising there. It was once again a throng of 
ironclad barbarians seeking food to feast on. It was like a fast flowing 
river that carries away everything in its path. We addressed them as 
follows, ‘We do not understand what sort of food you desire. They 
banged on the door several times and there was nobody there to help me, 
for those comrades of mine were either worn out or suffering from being 
hit by stones or staves. They had not eaten for nearly nine hours and were 
hungry and thirsty. I 1mplored them to get up on to their feet. What did I 
not say and do? Tears poured from my eyes. I implored the Mother of God 
to make them get up from the paving stones on which they were sitting 
exhausted and become once again ‘obedient children’ (I Pet. 1, 14) who 
would carry out my orders to drive off those trying at this very moment 
to enter into the church; or to go forth like armed giants sprung from 
dragons’ teeth?" capable of taking the fight to those rampaging against us. 


87 See Oxford Classical Dictionary sub Cadmus. 
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Then quick as a flash that band of worn out men started to feel sympathy 


= for me. Tears rolled down their eyes and without getting angry or upset 


began to talk to me consolingly. *We withdrew from guarding the church 
not with the intention [of allowing] dreadful things to happen to it, but 
with the intention of regaining our strength, which had ebbed away, and 
revitalising and reinvigorating tired hands, sore knees, and aching and 
exhausted sinews. Let it not appear to those accursed [creatures] that we 
don't care. We shall pretend to withdraw at your feigned command. We 
shall turn round immediately, while you will pretend to be in a state of 
panic. After opening the gates of the church there will be men lying in 
wait at the entrance, who will block the passage of those trying to enter. 
If anybody forces his way through, we shall go after him and cut him 
down without mercy from behind.’ I was very pleased with the scheme; 
I had every confidence in the steadfastness of the men; I sanctioned their 
departure and opened the gates. My bodyguards filed past in silence, while 
I deliberately showed myself to those seeking me out. To the right and to 
the left of the doors there were powerful men. The miscreants rushed the 
church. ‘Where have you come from? What is your business?’ was my 
quick retort. I did not let go of the stump of a spear, which happened to be 
in my hands, as I set about their heads, faces, and temples. Lying in wait 
for them at my back were my comrades and lieutenants, as you might say, 
who disarmed them and left them half dead, thanks to our champion the 
Mother of God, who controls all things. 


821 Then what? The danger from the north aisle eased. Nobody threatened 
us from that direction. The spirit of anger and greed had completely 
evaporated. The terrorist was far away, the bully nowhere to be seen, and 
the assailant invisible. Like dragons those lurking around the church of the 
Prophet Elijah were still twitching their tails and were shamelessly dividing 
up what, like [so many] abandoned and disregarded sparrows, was still 
stored there: sacred manuscripts, furniture upholstered in linen and covered 
in purple or red fabric. I heard what was going on. Caught red-handed were 
monks and priests, who certainly weren't born and bred in Constantinople 
and there was nothing native or local about them. Acting in concert with 
ruffians and those speaking a foreign tongue they imitated those people at 
the crucifixion, who divided the Lord's tunic among themselves, or those 
who make the sacrifice of shame by desecrating and profaning the holy 
places (Hos. 4, 19). They were ejected from the sanctuary as Christ had 


the moneychangers (Mark 11, 15), not whipped with a knotted scourge, but 
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with their whiskers tugged and their beards grabbed by men seething with 
righteous indignation. 


$22 Then I saw certain people — not from the priestly ranks but building 
workers — tampering with the silver-cased reliquary of the Holy Martyrs 
Agathangelos and Clement, which was among the things assigned to 
my care. I rushed across the whole precinct of the church scaring away 
the insolent and the presumptuous, until I noticed that these people were 
furtively stripping the silver casing, believing themselves undetected. To 
scare them I reprimanded them by telling them not to wear themselves out. 
Thinking that I had got the better of them I quickened my pace and all of a 
sudden caught up with them. I ordered them let go of the silver decoration 
of the reliquary and hand it over to me. Feeling shame for having been 


caught in the act they put down the silver and handed it to me. For safer — 


keeping I immediately had it sealed and deposited outside. 


$23 Thus was the third chapter of my adventures over and done with. 
I shall now narrate what happened next. Members of the audience, my 
mouth is drying up, while my mind is reluctant to dwell on those fearful 
scenes. However, having provided a detailed review of the different stages 
of the coup, I shall keep my lips unsealed, so as to relate the circumstances 
of John's death in the briefest of conclusions. So there I was numbed and 
giving my limbs a brief respite, when I saw in the forecourt of the church 
an accursed group of men loaded with lead tiles and my rage once again 
erupted [this time] against steeplejacks and cat-burglars. Going over to 
that sorry lot I made a show of being helpful and sympathetic and of 
giving them a hand with the very heavy load [they were carrying] of lead 
tiles. Thinking that my sympathy was genuine they put the lead into my 
safekeeping and laid it out on the floor of the church. When they asked 
me what I was doing, they heard this from me, 'If you don't know what 
I am doing, you soon will. Did you not with malice aforethought enter 
and clamber up on to the topmost gables of the palace in order to collect 
lead? I am a faithful guardian, which is why a large heap [of tiles] is now 
deposited on this floor” The carriers listened to my advice with interest 
and quickly came back to me having run from the second and third 
storeys of the palace and the precipitous roofs of the churches, without a 


88 Martyrs from Ankyra. The Emperor Leo VI had a particular interest in them: Th. 


Antonopoulou, The Homilies of the Emperor Leo VI (Leiden: Brill, 1997), 126—7. 
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care for hands, feet, chest, lungs, innards, stomach, eyes, and even breath 


and life itself. I only managed to put a stop to it by forcibly seizing their 


cumbersome loads and putting them inside the church. I suggested to each 
of the carriers that as soon as it was daybreak we should hire some sturdy 
asses to help us to shift the heavy and unwieldy lead. They found my 
suggestions helpful and went away happy, while I counted the heaped up 
tiles shut up inside the church and found that the number totalled nine 
hundred and four. 


824 What happened after this? A rumour — in its Godlike way — spread 
far and wide that the director of [the fortunes of] the Roman Empire, the 
defender of the city of Constantine, was presiding in imperial fashion over 
the fortress of the Blakhernai, resembling in his mildness and forbearance 
the lustre of the sun as it sweeps over all that is under its [sway]. He was 
not agitated or thrown into confusion, but was full of confidence. Making 
his [official] appearance from a high [throne] and clad in a purple robe,” 
he administered his entire dominion” by means of writs signed in red. 
He enjoyed universal approbation and raised large forces from every side. 
He entertained not a single thought about flight, but as one who had been 
raised by Hermes and Ares and who was accustomed to [confront] vast 
numbers of enemies, he shone forth as victor over all. On this occasion 
he strengthened the morale and fortified the resolve of those. around him 
with the following words: ‘See I am [here] present. What sort of a man 
is the usurper? Let him come to me. I don't seek safety by hiding myself 
away; I am guided by my intelligence; my mind is not agitated; I am 
not being swept away by the present upheaval; I am not rolling around 
like a top-heavy ship; deep down I am all peace and calm. I am full of 
confidence, while physically I am up for the fray. I will not back down; I 
am not scared because of lack of experience in war, which in its absence 
I seek out and whose arrival I welcome; I don’t detest exertion; I don't 
enjoy pleasure; I do not shudder or quake at what divine fate is devising 
for me. I am steadfast, unshakeable, magnanimous, dignified; [in a word] 
magnificent"?! 


89 This is the ceremony of prokypsis: see ODB III, sub Prokypsis. 

90 Literally: ‘all the land and sea,’ 

91 This is in keeping with the sentiments of the enkomion in the form of a Adyoc 
ékQpaotiKÓg that Nicholas Mesarites composed for the emperor: Cataldi Palau, ‘Deux 
lettres inédites’, 216—18. 
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On his right hand sat his consort and empress.” She was not only distin- 
guished by a robe shot through with gold, but was also adorned with 
intelligence and sagacity and with a range of other virtues. If one wished to 
behold manly virtue in physical from, of the sort that painters' apprentices 
produce as pictures, one should feast one's eyes on our then empress and 
one would not be disappointed. But one look at the emperor [revealed] a 
combination of Ares and the eloquent Hermes, as if they had assumed the 
head and body of an emperor and [were guiding] his flawless actions, for 
the emperor's practical abilities have a rational basis, while his intellectual 
interests have practical application. The empress was our emperor's 
helpmate. She did not weave mantles of a double thickness from linen 
and wool (Prov. 31, 21) but proffered limitless and unwavering counsels, 
embellishing the inner man and exalting the outer man. The empress 
never boasted of her good sense; her benevolence was not contrived; her 
sweetness of speech was not affected; her approval quite genuine. She did 
not bring some things out into open, while concealing others in her heart. 
Everything she did was suffused with grace and truth. Both physically and 
spiritually she displayed the gracious and beneficent [characteristics] of her 
imperial rank. He, whose bed you adorn, most glorious of empresses, is an 
emperor thrice blest! 


825 Therefore, most powerful emperor, whom God has made great, open 
your mouth and declare your hostile intent against John. Let him know 
how swiftly you have gathered together, in the way that a north-easterly 
piles up clouds, [not only] your stalwart entourage, which is at your side 
day and night — some might call it your familia — but also relatives of 
yours and members of your father's household; together with [warriors] 
from the warlike nation, who bear axes on their shoulders,” Utter once 
again words of war, [such as] ambush and line of battle, which we used 
to hear recounted to us by our favourite [storytellers]. [Tell us] how you 
despatched along with your servants a man with an old head on young 
shoulders. He was by birth a Palaiologos," whom you had chosen from 
among all your sons-in-law, as the son of your loins. His task was to 


92 The Empress Euphrosyne: see L. Garland, Byzantine Empresses, 210-24; L. Garland, 
‘Morality versus Politics at the Byzantine court’, BF, 24 (1997), 286-92; B. Hill, Imperial 
Women in Byzantium, 1025-1204: Power, Patronage, Ideology (London: Routledge, 1997) 
204-7. 

93 The Varangian Guard. 

94 Alexios Palaiologos: Choniates, Historia, 508—9, 525—6, 534-5, 
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chasten those who had broken down the fences around your vineyard and 


to bring them to heel. He was a man both in appearance and bearing, who 


displayed the habit of command, naturally superior to all in both word and 
deed, and doing nothing against your orders. 


With [him] went the most loyal and most affable man,” in a word the 
best of counsellors, who commanded the whole cadre of your household 
troops, who fully aware of the importance of the affair did their uttermost 
on behalf of their lord and were prepared to shed their blood for his safety, 
if the occasion demanded. He shipped this whole corps of men at arms in 
transports to the axe-bearers' quarters. He found some of these bewildered 
by the turmoil then taking place and others taking refuge in cellars — 
for there had been nobody in command to muster them. His comforting 
words gave them all renewed confidence and he gathered them together, 
like a mother her young children. Thereupon he drew up in seven ranks 
volunteers from each race — even if with some reluctance because evening 
was already nigh — and arrayed them against the rebel, with their helmets 
gleaming and their breastplates flashing. The foreign troops started to feel 
afraid, losing heart at the prospect of an assault, and withdrew using night 
as a pretext for their action. With our own people in two minds, that 
most affable and stout hearted of eunuchs, George Oinaiotes by name, 
whose qualities have been outlined above, lorded it over the barbarians 
and roused our people to press home the attack. With a piercing shout he 
raised the battle cry: "The time to prove yourself the bravest and the best 
has arrived, when the cowards will be found out and the brave-hearted 
put to the test. This moment, my men, is your touchstone,?9 which will 
test the would be Ares and shame the braggart; a moment, which can 
cast [a man] down or raise [him| up; a moment, which reveals the face of 
shame or that of glory; a moment, which impoverishes or enriches. Rise, 
my people, like a lion's whelp; roar like a lion; don't rest until you have 
eaten your prey (Num. 23, 24). What do you intend to do? Why are you 
holding back? Seize the moment before it is too late, so that no foreigner 
can steal our glory; so that the gentiles cannot say, “Where is the army of 
the Romans?" Lest the heathen say in their boastful way to one another, 
“We have been victorious, we have won the day, we have shared out half 
the kingdom"; lest the hired hands rejoice, having emigrated from their 


95 This was the parakoimomenos George Oinaiotes: see Choniates, Historia, 503—4. 
96 Literally: Lydian stone: cf. Bacchylides, 14.1—5. 
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native land; lest immigrants sing their own praises. We shall first seize 
back control of the palace buildings. If it is our pleasure, we shall hunt 
down, like slaves, those who have lately invaded its [precincts]. The spies 
we despatched a while ago have not taken their time nor tarried; they 
have not been entertained by the likes of Rahab the harlot nor let down 
by a rope from towers and battlements (Jos. 2, 3; 15), for they have passed 
through the gate they entered by and have returned to us. They were only 
able to distinguish John the Fat because of his obesity. He wasn't wearing 
a breastplate; he had no bodyguards and few supporters; around him 
were a mob of revellers and a crowd of sycophants. Some smelt of stale 
alcohol; others were seen vomiting into wine jars; some were skimming 
off revenues; others were on the look out for properties. Even at this late 
hour honours are still being doled out by a man without honour and at 
death’s door’ 


§26 As soon as the speech was over, they drew up in ranks and in 
companies as closely serried as boars’ teeth, all equally eager and resolute; 
with our race forming the vanguard. Passing through the gate,” through 
which the miscreants had entered, they encountered no resistance. The 
rabble had withdrawn vanishing into thin air and leaving John without 
protection. I am not very clear about this, but it seems that either a 
priest or a cleric in minor orders? fell into their hands and neglecting 
his duty allowed them to pass by unnoticed. But divine justice would 
on no account let this man go unpunished, for he was the first to pay 
his dues. He became a sacrificial victim before the others, receiving a 
mortal wound in the face. What next? While entering [the first gate]^? the 
[imperial troops] came under fire from one of those around John,? but 
none were wounded, which made them angrier than ever. They continued 
on with no thoughts of turning back and passed through the second gate!” 
unharmed, becoming masters of the key parts of the entrance. They met no 
resistance anywhere, but hidden away, like birds, 1n the undercrofts of the 
palace they were able to observe the unexpected appearance of military 


97 l.e. the Karea Gate. 
98 Literally: levite. 
99 A second gate presupposes a first gate, which must be the Karea gate. 

100 Shades of Andronikos I Komnenos, who fired arrows from the Kentenarion tower at 
the supporters of Isaac II Angelos, who were storming into the palace through the Karea 
gate: Choniates, Historia, 346.13—27. 

101 The second gate is the entrance to the Skyla. 
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formations." Engaging them at close quarters they cut some of them 
limb from limb, while the remainder escaped with wounds and passed 
through the hippodrome. The noise rose to the heavens and reached my 
hearing, and in the manner of Eliphaz [the Temanite] ‘the hair of my flesh 
stood up' (Job 4, 15) and made my flesh creep. On the opposing side were 
market people stripped down for work, who were no match for thousands 
of [armed] men and fell in large numbers. 


827^ The entrances to the palace consequently lay open and unguarded, 
while the hall of Justinian was devoid of men. The soldiers rushed the 
Chrysotriklinos"" and fanned out into the corners of the palace buildings, 
slashing and cutting down those cowering in fear. However, the military 
command was still perturbed by the small number of those opposing them 
face-to-face. For this reason it [ordered] withdrawal on the grounds that 
there might be an ambush around the corner, some covert scheme, or plot. 
This failure to press the pursuit left John's bodyguards in such a state of 
fear that they retreated up into the Moukhroutas,'™ which is a huge building 
adjoining the Chrysotriklinos along its western side. Leading to it are steps 
made of terracotta, lime, and marble. Chevron patterns" decorate the 
circular staircase on both sides. It is stained blue with touches of deep red 
and patches of green highlighted in purple by means of a variety of glazed 


wall tiles in the shape of a cross. The building is not Byzantine work, nor 


Sicilian, nor Western, nor southern Italian, nor Cypriot, nor Cilician, but 
Persian, for which reason it contains images of Persians in their different 
changes of costume. The ceiling is formed of [a series] of semidomes 
in such a way as to [resemble] the vault of the heavens. Affixed to it is a 


102 These will have been troops loyal to the usurper, who were largely ‘market people.’ 

103 Translated by C. Mango, The Art of the Byzantine Empire 312—1453 (Toronto: 
University of Toronto Press, 1986), 228—9; A. Walker, The Emperor and the World: exotic 
elements and the imaging of Middle Byzantine imperial power, ninth to thirteenth centuries 
C.E. (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 2012), 175. 

104 This was the throne room of the Byzantine emperors: ODB I, sub Chrysotriklinos. 

105 This is the only description of this building, which was perhaps the most interesting 
building added to the Great Palace in the twelfth century. It is usually associated with the 
seljuq Sultan Kilidj Arslan's state visit to Constantinople in 1161, to which Nicholas Mesarites 
may be alluding when he tells us that the building was commissioned by a relative of John 
Komnenos's grandfather, the Grand Domestic John Axoukh. See in general P. Magdalino, 
‘Manuel Komnenos and the Great Palace’, Byzantine and Modern Greek Studies, 4 (1978), 
101-14; Walker, op. cit., 144—64; Johns, ‘A tale of two ceilings’, 58-73. 

106 Walker, op. cit., 147 with fig. 61, and 174 has guided my translation. 
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dazzling array of scenes. Its angles [create] a profusion of recesses and 
projections," while the beauty of its carving is extraordinary. Thanks to 
the gilding applied [to the ceiling] its cavities create a wholly delightful 
effect, which conjures up a rainbow, but with more hues than [adorn] the 
ones in the clouds. Even if it is more superficial than profound it offers not 
only no end of delight to those that fix their gaze on it for the first time, 
but also astonishment and surprise to those, who have seen it many times, 
This Persian building is easier on the eye than those built by Menelaus 
in Sparta.!9? | 


$28 It was [as though] John was an actor on this Persian stage set, which 
happened to be the handiwork of a relative on his grandfather's side. 
Though wearing a crown, he was not arrayed like an emperor, but seated 
on the ground symbolised the unbearable weight of disaster, which had 
overtaken the wretched man. He took great gulps of wine as he greeted the 
Persians pictured on the walls of the building and raised a toast to them. 
He was drenched in sweat, which he wiped away with a towel, every so 
often flicking it away with the crook of his finger. He was already drifting 
off into sleep to the point that it was almost impossible to wake him up. 
While he was completely overcome, as if in a dream, soldiers of the great 
emperor had come upon the poor wretch. It had reached the point where 
his fears were all in his dreams and his terrors in his visions. His head 
could have been cut off in his sleep and he would have been none the 
wiser, had he not been aroused for his own safety from his torpor — his 
head twitching and his gait unsteady and uncertain — by those around 
him, who realised that the imperial army was coming. Then some of 
those who had his best interests at heart blocked the entrance and put 
up a stiff resistance against those who were making the ascent on foot. 
There was a crescendo of noise, as they shouldered shields, put sword to 
sword and shield to shield; those above pelted those below with boulders; 
those below being very numerous laid into those above. Grabbing one 
of the defendants by the foot they dragged the unfortunate wretch down 
and beheaded him. Those above suffering from mortal wounds began to 
give ground forcing them to ascend still higher. Those below climbed up 
the slope and advanced towards victory. Those above suffered a complete 
defeat; those below a glorious victory. John fled from the Moukhroutas 


107 Stalactite or muharnas work is obviously meant. 
108 Cf. Odyssey $4. 2, 15—16, 304. 
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sinking through dark and dingy places. A detachment of our force was 
sent after him; using a different ànd labyrinthine ascent another force 
arrived hot foot at the imperial stables, 9? through which having shaken off 
his crown and panting heavily John sought in vain to elude his pursuers. 
It was already dark when he fell into the hands of those looking for him. 
He was not recognised until after his capture when one of his pursuers 
enquired who he was. He made himself known to them, shouting out the 
name John to all within hearing distance, imagining that he would be 
accorded imperial acclamations and fitted with a crown. Instead, he had 
his beard seized and received a wound to his left shoulder. He heard the 
words, ‘Enjoy the just deserts that we soldiers have waiting for you.’ John 
pleaded with the man, who was hacking away at his left shoulder, not to 
kill him in so cruel a fashion. The rest of the army gathered around him. 
They beat him about the head unsparingly and wrenched out his hair with 
great violence, while he did what he could to resist being dragged away. 
They seized him by the beard, but all became hopelessly entangled and 
fell with him headfirst down the staircase leading up to the Moukhroutas. 
When they finally led John into the triklinos of Justinian, they all shouted, 
‘Let him be put to death.’ The usurper was brought before Oinaiotes. 
He was at his last gasp; he was dismayed at the prospect of dying in 
the presence of the Despot Alexios; he begged for mercy. But they were 


unable to release John from the hands of the soldiers. One of the soldiers 


stabbed him with a two-edged sword in the groin and wailing noisily 
John fell to the ground with his innards gushing out. Breathing his last 
they dragged him outside to face execution. This took place at the [gate] 
to the imperial court near the hippodrome.!? He was now quite devoid 
of life. His throat and the tendons of his neck had been severed. There 
were master butchers among the soldiery, who followed in the footsteps 
of Nebuzar-adan (II Kings 25, 8—11; Jer. 52, 30).!! They kept slashing his 
body and chopping it up for Hades; they carved him up as an offering for 
Persephone, Ajax, and Pluto, even if Hades alone refused to feast upon 
such a body. O! Who is there that can weave such flesh on to bones, like 
weft across the warp? O! Who is there that can encase sinews within a 
protective layer of fat? 


109 Hippostathmion. 

110 H nepi tov innóðpopov paoíAeiog atAeroc. A noun in the feminine has to be 
understood. From Homer on atAgtog is most frequently paired with Opa. It is therefore 
likely to refer to the gate to the Skyla, which gave access to the Triklinos of Justinian. 

111 A captain of Nebuchadnezzar, who conquered Jerusalem. 
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829 All of you gathered together today to hear my narration grant me 
your fullest attention and your keenest hearing, for I wish to recount my 
final adventure. The [imperial] soldiers set about securing the imperial 
palace, some fanning out to the right; others to the left. The left hand side 
was immediately cleared by the [imperial] troops, who gave chase and 
killed [those in their path]. Realising that [the opposition] was in full flight 
[they went off] in hot pursuit until they came out near the hippodrome. It 
turned into a rout. Many [of their opponents] were taken alive; many were 
killed and their blood spilt on the ground. They held on to some of those 
that they had captured alive against the expectation that on the morrow 
each of them would provide a ransom. A most terrible sound reached us, 
as we were sitting around the gates into the church. It seemed like the 
birth pangs of some really frightful disaster, which was producing this 
most horrible noise. We were terrified and trying to work out the cause 
of what was happening, when there, standing before our very eyes were 
various wounded men: one was lamenting his shattered skull; another was 
shrieking having had his shoulder cut through; yet another moaned about 
his arms; one more had bleeding legs. They were all in a bad way. The 
poor wretches had not received crowns of victory from the new emperor, 
but bitter gifts. They were all bellowing or moaning pitifully; they fell 
at my feet [begging] to be allowed to enter the precinct of the church. I 
refused their request, lest the holy ground became polluted by blood from 
their wounds; lest the church of the Exceedingly Pure was turned into a 
barracks with the threat that on the morrow they would plunder it. 


830 I allowed them to proceed to the tzykanisterion,"^ which they did 
through the gate, which leads to it; some slowly; others with more urgency. 
Having arranged this I once again heard a great din of noise, arising, as it 
were, from some great catastrophe. To avoid the grim sounds of battle I 
withdrew into the church. Those with me found refuge in the hidden recesses 
of the church, leaving me — wretch that I am — by myself apart from two 
night watchmen. I ordered them to light up a host of oil-lamps and candles, 
which gave off a considerable light. My orders were quickly carried out. 
How can I bear to narrate what happened next without bursting into tears? 
We felt the full fury of the axe-bearers, as they ordered us to open up the 
house of God because they were anxious to conduct a proper search and 


112 The rough equivalent of a polo ground: see ODB III sub Tzykanisterion; Guilland, 


Topographie, L, 184. It was connected to the Nea Ekklesia by two galleries, 
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insistent that we deliver up John to them, When we heard their disagreeable 


— barbarian voices we were consumed with terror, fear, and foreboding. We 


decided to bar the [main] doors against them, while they broke down [a 
side] door with great violence. We opened a window to the barbarians and 
addressed them pleadingly, ‘Welcome, brothers. Your martial presence is 
most opportune. We have been looking forward to seeing you for quite 
some time, having to this very moment endured considerable sufferings 
and having been in danger of our lives.’ The barbarians demanded entry, 
but their voices were more placatory. Knowing that their true purpose was 
searching for the enemies of our Lord Christ we opened the gates without 
hesitation, fear, or trepidation and they entered the church. They searched 
the precinct of the church for any of John’s accomplices, but these were 
nowhere to be found. 


§31 One of the night watchmen took another of the barbarians by 
the hand, so that he could see clearly for himself the damage, which 
had been done to the church, while I [was accosted] by a congenitally 
psychopathic German. He swaggered around carrying a bone-tipped bow 
belonging to the despot and boasted about all the great deeds he was 
able to perform in the latter’s service. He subjected me to a continuous 
barrage of questions, wanting to know, ‘What jewels were hidden in the 


awe-inspiring reliquary?' In reply I told him that there were many, not 


realising his malevolent disposition. With a wild and angry look in his eye 
he demanded that I hand some over to him and seizing me by the hand 
the barbarian with a sword at the ready threatened to murder me there and 
then. The barbarian axe-bearers, who are more pious, realised what was 
happening. They directed their justified anger against the German and 
drove the accursed wretch away. After this I burst into a flood of tears, 


not of lamentation, but of joy, for deliverance from evil reduces a man 


to tears. We were acquainted with many of the [axe-bearing] barbarians 
from before. They were admitted and embraced as old friends. After 
we had received them here in the church, we rested for a while. I then 
spent the rest of the night standing up without sleep and refusing to bow 
the knee. At cockcrow I was summoned by the best of despots — for the 
most urgent of reasons — and I was eager to view John’s corpse. I saw it 
headless and stretched out, cut up into small pieces, naked to the breast, 
on his chest a small piece of cloth covered in blood, sliced from the neck 
vertebrae to the fat of his belly. What more can I say? There he was lying 
on the ground and seeing him I was moved to lament the poor wretch. I 
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saw others desperate for the release of death or fainting from their wounds 
and fear came over my soul and my path [was through the valley of death]. 
[I lay down] for I had not the strength to bring them help. O those of you 
present, [these are the things, which] I have seen. But [thanks to] the Ruler 
of All the authority of the emperor remains unshaken and is glorified from 
generation to generation, [with the hope] that such an inauspicious sight 
will never again fall upon my eyes; [with the hope] that [neither] I nor any 
other native of the Queen of Cities shall ever again gaze on such dreadful 
a spectacle. But enough of my troubles! | 











III 


DESCRIPTION OF THE CHURCH 
OF THE HOLY APOSTLES, CONSTANTINOPLE 


Introduction 


Editions and translations: A. Heisenberg, Grabeskirche und Apostelkirche. 
Zwei Basiliken Konstantins: Untersuchungen zur Kunst und Literatur des 
ausgehenden Altertums (Leipzig: Hinrichs, 1908), IT, 10—96 


Nikolaos Mesarites, Description of the Church of the Holy . Apostles 
at Constantinople, ed. G.Downey [Transactions of the American 
Philosophical Society, n.s. 47, pt 6] (Philadelphia: American Panes 
Society, 1957), 861—918 


The Church of the Holy Apostles at Constantinople was among the greatest 
of Byzantine churches.! The church described by Nicholas Mesarites was 
substantially that rebuilt by the Emperor Justinian, though alterations will 
have been made over the centuries. It no longer exists, of course, having 


. been pulled down by Mehmed II to make way for his Fetih Cami, which 


in turn had to be rebuilt in the eighteenth century. That has not prevented 
scholars from spending a great deal of time attempting to reconstruct it, 


| See in general A.W. Epstein, ‘The Rebuilding and Redecoration of the Holy Apostles 
in Constantinople: Reconsideration', Greek, Roman, and Byzantine Studies, 23 (1982), 
79-92; L. James and R. Webb, ‘“To understand ultimate things and enter secret places”: 
Ekphrasis and Art in Byzantium’, Art History, 14 (1991), 1-17; R. Webb, ‘The aesthetics 
of sacred space: narrative, metaphor, and motion in Ekphraseis of church buildings’, DOP, 
53 (1999), 59-74; Constantine of Rhodes on Constantinople and the Church of the Holy 
Apostles, ed. L. James (Farnham/Burlington: Ashgate, 2013); L. James and I. Gavril, ‘A 
homily with a description of the Church of the Holy Apostles in Constantinople — translation 
and commentary’, Byzantion, 83 (2013), 149-60. 
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together with its mosaic decoration. This has been done, in the first place, 
on the basis of two surviving churches that took it as their model: Justinian 
and Theodora's church of St John the Evangelist at Ephesos — now ruined 
— and the basilica of St Mark at Venice. But equally valuable are three 
descriptions of the church: the first by Procopius in his Buildings soon after 
its reconstruction by the emperor Justinian; the second by Constantine 
the Rhodian in the mid-tenth century and the third and by far the most 
detailed by Nicholas Mesarites. It was the largest church in Constantinople 
after St Sophia, which makes one think that it was much the same size 
as its replacement, the Fetih Camii; if, that is, you believe the story that 
Mehmed the Conqueror had its architect executed because the dimensions 
of his mosque failed to match those of St Sophia. The Church of the 
Holy Apostles was a large cruciform church with domes over the central 
compartment and the four arms. At the eastern end there was a circular 
mausoleum holding the bodies of Constantine the Great and other emperors 
of Constantinople. Between the eastern and northern arms of the building 
the Emperor Justinian added another mausoleum — cruciform in shape — 
for himself and his consort the Empress Theodora, which came to be the 
resting place of other Byzantine emperors. To the end of the Byzantine era 
the Church of the Holy Apostles remained one of the great monuments of 
Constantinople. 

Because of the church's fame and importance Nicholas Mesarites's 
Description has become the best known of his works. Modern scholars 
have the good fortune to have at their disposal the excellent edition and 
translation by Glanville Downey,? which built on the pioneering work of 
August Heisenberg.^ However, because the opening folios are lost we do 
not know the exact title that Nicholas Mesarites gave to it. He refers to it 
simply as a discourse (/ogos), but it conforms by and large to the rules of 
an ekphrasis.? On the one occasion that he deploys the term ekphrasis [XU 
816] it refers not to the whole work but to his description of the interior 


2 St. Yerasimos, Légendes d'Empire: la fondation de Constantinople et de Ste-Sophie 
dans les traditions turques [Bibliothèque de l'institut français des études anatoliennes 
d'Istanbul, 31] (Paris: Maisonneuve, 1990), 143—59. 

3 G. Downey, ‘Nikolaos Mesarites: Description of the Church of the Holy Apostles 
at Constantinople’, Transactions of the American Philosophical Society, n.s. 47 (1957), 
855—924. 

4 A. Heisenberg, Grabeskirche und Apostelkirche (Leipzig: Hinrichs, 1908), 2 vols. 

5 See B. Daskas, ‘Where ekphrasis meets enkómion: Mesarites’ Description of the 


Church of the Holy Apostles reconsidered’, Byzantine Studies Conference, 38 (2012) — 


Abstracts, 146—7. 
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of the church. If it was in any way inspired by Libanius's enkomion of 
Antioch, as its opening description of the verdant countryside around the 
Church of the Holy Apostles suggests, then Mesarites may have intended 
it as an enkomion;? not that this would have made any serious difference 
to its form or content. Because the opening folios are lost we have to 
infer what prompted Mesarites to compose it. We know it was done under 
and possibly for the patriarch John X Kamateros (1198—1206), since it 
concludes with a eulogy of the patriarch. It is inconceivable that it could 
have been written after the arrival of the crusaders in Constantinople 
at the end of August 1203. The occasion celebrated by Mesarites in his 
discourse was the feast of the Holy Apostles on 29 June. We know this 
because towards the end he provides a short description of the festival. 
He talks about the presence of the Great Paul within the precincts of the 
church: ‘With the Great Paul they circumambulate through the imperial 
city ‘from Jerusalem and round about unto Illyricum" (Rom. 15, 19) 
with songs of praise and clouds of incense until their circuitous route 
brings them back to this apostolic shrine’ [XLI $2]. We know from a 
Latin pilgrim description of Constantinople from the late twelfth century 
that on the feast of the Holy Apostles the head of St Paul was paraded 
from the Pharos chapel in the Great Palace to the Church of the Holy 
Apostles, where the patriarch celebrated solemn masses in his honour.” 
The occasion provides Nicholas Mesarites with the opportunity to praise 
the patriarch not only as a patron of education but also as a scholar in 
his own right. The festival of the Holy Apostles was the occasion when 
he adjudicated the disputations between students, who had gathered in 
the precincts of the church. Nicholas Mesarites also goes out of his way 
to stress the patriarch's family connection with the empress Euphrosyne 
Kamatera, the consort of the reigning emperor Alexios III Angelos. Since 
she was a controversial figure,* who dominated the political life of the 
Byzantine court at the turn of the twelfth century, this suggests that there 
Is a political dimension to Nicholas Mesarites's description of the Church 
of the Holy Apostles. The patriarch was not without his enemies, most 
notably the historian Niketas Choniates, who opposed him in a controversy 


6 G. Downey, ‘Libanius’ Oration in Praise of Antioch (Oration XI)’, Proceedings of the 
American Philosophical Society, 103 (1959), 657-9. 

7 K.N. Ciggaar, ‘Une Description de Constantinople dans le Tarragonensis 55’, REB, 53 
(1995), 121.76—81. 

8 L. Garland, ‘Morality versus politics at the Byzantine court: the charges against Marie 
of Antioch and Euphrosyne’, Byzantinische Forschungen, 24 (1997), 286—92. 
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over the real presence in the communion elements.’ A solution of sorts 
was reached in May 1200. Since Nicholas Mesarites was a supporter of 
the patriarch, it is plausible that the emphasis in the description of the 
church on the patriarch’s scholarly accomplishments is connected to the 
theological controversy of the moment. The first celebration of the festival 
of the Holy Apostles after the settlement of the controversy would have 
been on 29 June 1200, That this was the occasion for the delivery of the 
Description of the Church of the Holy Apostles receives support from 
one detail that it contains. Nicholas Mesarites claimed to have seen the 
emperor emerging from the palace and taking up his quarters in tents 
set up on the Philopation — a park outside the city walls but visible from 
the Church of the Holy Apostles. He went on to explain that this was a 
prelude to arraying the imperial forces and setting out on campaign. Can 
it be pure coincidence that Niketas Choniates informs us that it was not 
until June 1200 that the emperor Alexios III Angelos set off on campaign, 
because he had waited for the final settlement of the controversy over the 
communion elements?" 

The close connection between the Description and the controversy is 
further emphasised by the way that Nicholas Mesarites uses the scene of 
the communion of the apostles on the eastern arch of the central bay of 
the church in order to set out the patriarch's position on the communion 
elements: *Ministering in person and without waiting for the hands of the 
crucifiers He [Christ] offers Himself as an unseen sacrifice, while pouring 
his very blood into the beaker that he holds aloft in his hands and giving them 
to eat of His flesh, having first tasted it Himself? [XV 85] — the point being 
that the mystery of the eucharist preceded the crucifixion. The controversy 
over the communion elements was at its height in the first years of John X 
Kamateros's patriarchate. The question of the communion elements was 
the last of the theological controversies that dogged the Byzantine church 
from the reign of Alexios I Komnenos onwards. Whatever the dogmatic 
rights and wrongs, it was always a matter of putting intellectual reputations 
on the line, whence the need felt by Nicholas Mesarites to emphasise 
the patriarch's intellectual distinction, which enabled him to resolve 
controversies. 


9 Choniates, Historia, 514—17; Choniates, Orationes, no. 8, 68—85; J.-L. van Dieten, 
Niketas Choniates: Erlduterungen zu den Reden und Briefen nebst einer Biographie (Berlin/ 
New York: Walter de Gruyter, 1971), 106—15; Angold, Church and Society, 128-31. 

10 Mesarites, Holy Apostles, V 83—4. 
11 Choniates, Historia, 514—17, 518.1. 
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In terms of historical information the most surprising revelation of 


= Mesarites's Description of the Church of the Holy Apostles is that it was 


the hub of so much educational activity from (in modern terms) primary 
to tertiary education. We are quite well informed about the schools of 
Constantinople in the eleventh and twelfth centuries. They were private 
establishments, which sometimes enjoyed public funding and were normally 
attached to churches. There is no difficulty in accepting that there was a 
school in the vicinity of the Holy Apostles, which provided elementary 
and secondary education (enkyklios paideia). Mesarites locates it in the 
colonnaded spaces adjoining the church at its eastern end in the direction 
of the church of All Saints [$VIIL, 1-2]. However, it is less easy to accept 
that the church was host to an institute of advanced studies, if only because 
the educational functions of the patriarchate continued to be the preserve 
of St Sophia.? The emphasis that Mesarites places on the study of medicine 
also comes as a surprise, given that it has been normal to associate the 
practice and study of medicine in twelfth-century Constantinople with the 
hospital attached to John II Komnenos's foundation of the Pantokrator.? 
Rather than positing the existence of a patriarchal academy attached to 
the Church of the Holy Apostles, a more plausible solution to the debates 
described by Nicholas Mesarites is to accept at face value his statement 
that they formed part of the festivities associated with the celebration of the 
feast of the Holy Apostles. 

Nicholas Mesarites contrasts the bustle of everyday life wio the majesty 
ofthe building itself, which he then goes on to describe in detail but with the 
proviso that his descriptions of the biblical scenes that decorated its interior 
are as full of life as the world outside. Art provides the most vivid means of 
conveying his message that the ministry of Christ and the activities of the 
apostles were as palpable as the life experienced by his audience. Mesarites 
gives us an insight into not only Byzantine piety but also the role that art 
played. We are familiar with the idea of the icon opening up a channel 
of communication with the supernatural world of Christ and his saints. 
Mesarites is using art in a slightly different way: as a means of opening a 
window on the reality of the New Testament and thus affirming the truth 
of its message. His main interest is in the narrative value of the scenes that 
he describes. A multiplicity of narrative scenes became characteristic of 


12 Mesarites III, 815, 21.9—12. 
13 T.S. Miller, The Birth of the Hospital in the Byzantine Empire (Baltimore MD: Johns 
Hopkins University Press, 1997), 12—29. 
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late Byzantine art. It goes without saying that narrative scenes were always 
part of Byzantine art, but their number was restricted and presented for 
their dogmatic value. Does this mean that Nicholas Mesarites is pointing 
to a changing sensibility, which valued narrative over didacticism, as 
some scholars have suggested?^ It depends on how one interprets the 
discrepancies between the description of the Church of the Holy Apostles 
by Constantine of Rhodes and that by Nicholas Mesarites. The former 
mentions only a limited number of scenes,? whereas Nicholas Mesarites 
adds a whole series of new scenes. There has also been speculation about 
a redecoration of the central dome, most probably in the twelfth century. 
To judge by St Mark's Venice this should have originally been in the 
form of the Ascension, but Mesarites describes a dome dominated by the 
figure of the Pantokrator, which by the twelfth century had become the 
standard decoration of the central dome of Byzantine churches. Seven of 
the scenes described by Mesarites — Annunciation, Nativity, Baptism, the 
Transfiguration, the Raising of Lazarus, the Betrayal, and the Crucifixion 
— are all to be found in Constantine the Rhodian. But fifteen are not: the 
Communion of the Apostles, Pentecost, Matthew preaching to the Syrians, 
Luke preaching at Antioch and Simon among the Persians and Saracens, 
Bartholomew preaching to the Armenians and Mark to the Alexandrians, 
Christ walking on water, the Women at the tomb, Christ appears to the 
women, Priests bribing the soldiers, the Women and the disciples, the 
Disciples take road to Galilee, Doubting Thomas and Peter, Doubting 
Thomas and Christ, Christ on sea of Tiberias, and finally the miraculous 
Draft of Fishes. There is an argument that these form a cycle devoted to 
the activities of the apostles with the emphasis on the weeks after the 
crucifixion. Without supposing that the list of scenes given by Constantine 
the Rhodian was exhaustive, it is strange that not one of them focuses on 
the activities of the apostles. This strengthens the case for supposing that 
the iconography of the church described by Constantine the Rhodian was 
a conventional one of festival icons, to which was added in the twelfth 
century — together with the Pantokrator in the dome — a narrative cycle of 
the ministry of the apostles.'? 


14 A. Kazhdan (with S. Franklin), Studies on Byzantine Literature of the Eleventh and 
Twelfth Centuries (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1984), 236—53. 

15 Constantine of Rhodes, 204—16, esp. 210—11. 

16 Pace Epstein, ‘The Rebuilding and Redecoration of the Holy Apostles’, esp. 90-91, but 
see N. Zarras, ‘A gem of artistic ekphrasis: Nicholas Mesarites’ description of the mosaics 


in the Church of the Holy Apostles at Constantinople’, in Byzantium, 1180—1204: ‘The Sad : 
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The closing lines of Nicholas Mesarites's description of the women at 
the tomb lends support to such an idea. They go as follows: 


Subjecting the scene to close scrutiny [we] recognise the man, who with his 
own hand depicted these things. He is standing upright in the pose of the 
unsleeping watcher at the tomb of our Lord. He is dressed in the same costume 
with all its accessories that he wore when he was alive and which distinguished 
the outer man while painting these scenes when he always set out to produce 
his best." 


Nicholas Mesarites then excuses himself for not devoting more space to the 
man, but explains that it would interrupt the flow of his narrative. A marginal 
note, which almost certainly goes back to Mesarites himself, explains 
that the man in question was the painter Eulalios. Despite independent 
evidence placing the painter in the reign of Manuel I Komnenos,? Otto 
Demus suggests that the author of the marginal note is mistaken and 
prefers to identify the unsleeping watcher with King David.? He may be 
partly correct, in the sense that — at a time when self-portraiture had hardly 
begun — there is nothing inherently unlikely in an artist using a biblical 
figure as a medium for a self-portrait, in just the same way that Constantine 
Monomachos had himself depicted as Solomon in his foundation of Nea 
Moni on the island of Chios.? However, Beatrice Daskas will have none 
of this. As far as she is concerned, Eulalios (‘sweetly speaking’) is a 
metaphorical usage that plays on the equivalence of artist and writer. It 
could refer either to Mesarites, ‘the “sweetly-speaking” author/Go'ypáqoc 
of the ekphrastic composition or to the actual maker of the work of art.” Her 
grounds for preferring Mesarites are plucked out of thin air. She believes 
that it was a way of drawing attention to himself as the guardian of the 
relics of the passion in his capacity as skeuophylax of the palace chapels.?! 


Quarter of a Century’? ed, A. Simpson (Athens: National Hellenic Research Foundation, 
2015), 261-82. 
17 Mesarites, Holy Apostles, XXVIII 823. 
18 C. Mango, The Art of the Byzantine Empire 312-1453: sources and documents 
2229 Academy Reprints for Teaching] (Toronto: Toronto University Press, 1986), 
29-33. 
19 O. Demus, “The Sleepless Watcher". Ein Erklarungsversuch’, JOB, 28 (1979), 241—5. 
20 See S. Kalopissi-Verti, ‘Painters’ Portraits in Byzantine Art’, AeAtiov yptotiavuctis 
apxaLoroyuctic £ratpetac, 17 (1993-1994), 138; D. Mouriki, The Mosaics of Nea Moni on 
Chios (Athens: Commercial Bank of Greece, 1985), I, 137-8; H. Maguire, ‘The Mosaics of 
Nea Moni: an Imperial Reading’, DOP, 46 (1992), 212-13, 
21 B. Daskas, ‘A literary self-portrait of Nikolaos Mesarites’, Byzantine and Modern 
Greek Studies, 40 (2016), 151-69. The quotation is on p. 166. 
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This is pure intuition. If Mesarites was referring to himself he would not 
have used the imperfect tense, which makes it clear he is talking about 
somebody who is no longer living. Occam’s razor favours the simpler 
solution that by Eulalios Mesarites intends an artist of that name. 

Another reason for believing that Eulalios was the artist responsible 
for some if not all the narrative cycle of the deeds of the apostles is that, 
having introduced the artist in his description of the women at the tomb, 
Nicholas Mesarites thereafter pays particular attention not only to the 
artist but also to the relationship of art to reality — not something that was 
evident in his earlier descriptions. There are phrases such as ‘following 
[...] the directions of the artist set out in his masterpiece’ or ‘the artist 
depicts [...]’? that appear to refer to Eulalios. But Nicholas Mesarites 
warns his audience that his narrative is dealing not with the events so 
much as how they are depicted: ‘What we now see before us and what is 
being described in my narrative does not belong to the real world, but to 
the unreal world of art.'? It is for this reason that Doubting Thomas ignores 
the questions Mesarites puts to him. Nevertheless, the author assumes that 
the apostle’s silence should be taken as agreement with his point of view. 
It is a rather strange position to take up and looks like recognition that 
his approach to art is novel and may be the cause of criticism, which he 
is trying to head off. Art conveys the immediacy of experience. At the 
end of his description of the journey of the apostles to Galilee Nicholas 
Mesarites turns to his audience and asks: ‘Imagine, onlooker, if we had 
become their fellow competitors and were racing to the line, we would see 
droplets of sweat pouring down their faces, which they wipe away with a 
flick of their fingers flinging these drips of congealed sweat as far away as 
possible.?^ What could be more human! Art allowed the onlooker to share 
the experience of the apostles, which offered a model for lay piety. It is the 
humanity of the apostles that Nicholas Mesarites sees in the scenes that 
he describes. It provided an alternative to the mysticism of the hesychast, 
which Mesarites knew all too much about because his adored brother John 
had embraced that life. 

After describing the interior ofthe Church ofthe Holy Apostles Nicholas 
Mesarites turns his attention to the two mausolea attached to the church: 


22 Mesarites, Holy Apostles, XXX 83; XXXIII $1; XXXVI 81. Cf. Mesarites, Holy 
Apostles, XIII $9; XIV $81 for the dome mosaic. 

23 Mesarites, Holy Apostles, XXXIV $8. 

24 Mesarites, Holy Apostles, XX XII $10. 
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the heroon of Constantine and the heroon of Justinian.” His treatment 
is perfunctory. His lack of commitment is evident from his concluding 
remark: ‘As for the rest, why should we bother ourselves about them, since 
their memories are buried with them in their tombs?’® 

Discussion of the imperial tombs placed Nicholas Mesarites in an 
uncomfortable position because of the actions of Alexios III Angelos, 
whose favour he was cultivating. In 1197 the emperor had ordered his 
agents to plunder the imperial tombs attached to the Church of the Holy 
Apostles in order to buy off a threatened invasion by the emperor Henry 
V] Hohenstaufen. The story goes that they were just about to lever open 
the tomb of Constantine the Great when they discovered that they had 
collected all the treasure that was required." The tomb was spared. This 
occurred some two and a half years before the time of writing, yet Nicholas 
Mesarites drops not a hint that such a traumatic event had occurred. The 
editor of the text of the Description, Glanville Downey, believes that the 
main reason behind its composition was the plundering of the imperial 
tombs.” It was, in his opinion, a way of expunging a terrible insult and 
a declaration that — with a new patriarch — things would be different. We 
might know whether this was indeed the case if the preamble (prooimion) 
to the manuscript had survived, but this explanation for the work seems 
most unlikely. A more plausible purpose behind the work is the celebration 


of the patriarch John X Kamateros as a scholar, theologian, and patron of 


education on the occasion of the feast of the Holy Apostles. 


Translation? 


+i  ....[concerning] the teachings of the crucified Christ and God and of 
his disciples. The church stands not quite at the centre — the navel so to 
speak” — of this Queen of cities. (2) This was because the founder of the 
city appropriated the spot and built on it a new church dedicated to the 
esteemed martyr Akakios. In it according to the story, which has been 


25 G. Downey, ‘The Tombs of the Byzantine emperors at the Church of the Holy Apostles 
in Constantinople’, Journal of Hellenic Studies, 79 (1959), 27-51. 

26 Mesarites, Holy Apostles, XL 810. 

27 Choniates, Historia, 479.32—40. 

28 Downey, ‘Holy Apostles’, 860. 

29 I have kept Downey’s divisions of the text for ease of reference. 

30 Omphalos, which it is usual to identify with the Forum of Constantine. 
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passed down to us, he directed that his holy and apostolic remains should 
be laid to rest. Later these were transferred by Constantius,?' the second 
and middle of his sons, to this place, where he deposited them in a church 
founded in his name. I believe that this was because he had come over 
the years to appreciate the great charms of the place, as did the renowned 


. Theodora,? and preferred an area that was closer to the heart [of the city] 


and at a little distance from its centre around the navel [so-called]. 


II The first and greatest merit of the church is the way it is enhanced by 
its outstanding situation, so that one might say that it functions as the heart 
of the whole body of the capital, from which the rest of the body, [meaning] 
its inhabitants, derive as from a spring or a root, the resources for life itself. 
(2) For just as it is the pre-eminent virtue, as I believe, for a spring or a 
river to cascade and flow through inhabited parts, so for a church of God it 


is to be in the midst of a city and for those named after Christ, who are the © 


people of the Lord, to flow into it from all quarters, so that all can arrive 
without too much effort, when the wooden semantron? is sounded. This 
produces a spontaneous tremor, which has the effect of causing blood from 
every [vein] to return to the heart. By [blood] I mean the people ofthe Lord, 
who in this wise receive sustenance and protection evening, morning, and 
midday in the form of [church] services. 


III This church—or more precisely a wing ofthe church — has for centuries 
been a prize possession of the emperors, who have chosen it as their resting 
place until [the end of] time. It is reckoned to be their favourite dwelling 
[on earth] longed for and cherished second only to the beloved dwellings of 
the Lord of Hosts, whence their souls will have departed, having set out for 
the ‘everlasting habitations’ (Luke 16, 9). Others of the holy churches, one 
might say, are situated in the midst of confusion, where the servants of God 
play to the gallery and are [unable] to offer up praise [to the Lord] without 
distractions. This [church] is untainted and untouched by any such consid- 
erations. (2) Anybody standing inside or strolling outside and listening to 
the choristers singing would truthfully say that the opulence of the church 
was not of this world but of heaven or of the paradise planted by God in the 
east. (3) [Such an impression becomes all the stronger,] when one looks at 


31 See G. Downey, ‘The builder of the original Church of the Apostles at Constantinople’, 
DOP, 6 (1951), 53—80. 

32 Consort of Justinian I: ODB III, sub Theodora. 

33 A wooden gong: ODB HI, sub Semantron. 
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the expanses of water — reminiscent of seas — within its precincts and in 
its immediate vicinity.** Stored up in them is an inexhaustible supply of 
sweet waters, which like the sources of the four [rivers of paradise] irrigate 
the whole of Constantinople, creating soil that is deep and fertile, rich 
and friable, easily worked with the spade in a way that quite exceeds any 
farmer's expectations. It is as good for sowing [crops] as it is for planting 
[fruit trees] and is well suited for both kinds of product. There are fruit 
trees, which grow tall and heavily laden, giving forth fruit aplenty — their 
beauty exceeding their abundance. There are also ears of corn, which stand 
taller than trees elsewhere. 


(4) You can also see saffron growing in the meadows that border it all around, 
as well as balsam plants and lilies, dew-sprinkled lotus and hyacinths, 
roses [that become] rose gardens and make everything smell sweet. (5) 
This place surpasses the Garden of Laertes and legendary Arabia Felix (6) 
for the variety of gardens, for its graceful aqueducts and the abundance of 
its fountains with houses hidden among the trees, The theatricality of the 
whole setting [is set off] by the chorus of songbirds, the pleasantness of the 
breeze, and the perfume of the sweetest of aromas. It is a source of total 
delight [comparable to] the Gardens of Alcinous, a Sicilian banquet, a horn 
of plenty or a Sybaritic feast.’ It also [offers] vineyards, plantations of fig 
trees, and mulberry groves, which are superior to those of the Canaanites, 


the fruits of which Joshua, the son of Nun, who spied out the Canaanite 


land together with Caleb, brought back to the people in the wilderness, as 
signs of the land that was promised to them (Num. 14, 7—8). 


IV The land bordering the church is not only well suited to the cultivation 
of plants, providing as it does a good seedbed, but you also see there trees 
rising to great heights, which are heavy with fruit. Growing up them are 
vines and among the trees are cornfields. All this land around the church 
is very productive and excellent for wheat. (2) Those living at a distance 
from the church can watch from afar as the corn is gathered in, while 
those living nearby have enough to feed themselves from the produce in 


34 See J. Crow et al., The Water Supply of Byzantine Constantinople [Journal of Roman 
Studies Monographs, 11] (London: Society for the Promotion of Roman Studies, 2008), 13, 
19, 128. 

35 This is a paraphrase of Libanius’s enkomion of Antioch (Libanius, Or. XI §236): 
see G, Downey, ‘Libanius’ Oration in Praise of Antioch (Oration XI)’, Proceedings of the 
American Philosophical Society, 103 (1959), esp. 657-9. 
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the neighbourhood of their houses; not for them worries about foreign 
incursions, storms at sea, the danger from pirates, the seizure of ships, the 
sharp practices of merchants transporting corn by sea, nor anything else 
the nautical mind is able to devise. (3) Instead the wheat is deposited in 
storehouses in good condition free from chaff and straw, damp-proof and 
with no husks or inferior grains; wheat and nothing but wheat. 


V Anybody who gazes out from a vantage point in the upper galleries 
of the church towards the stretches of the sea to the north and to the south 
reaps a variety of delights. From there he will see the sea at its calmest, 
bearing on its surface a merchant ship [running] before a fair wind. It is a 
sweet sight that appeals to everyone and [brings] laughter and good cheer. 
(2) Nor does the [onlooker] need to worry about the heavy swells that the 
sea periodically tosses up, because he is at a safe distance. Neither will he 


hear the cries of sailors nor the shrieking of men drowning. (3) How can ` - : 


you find words that do justice to the view of the land on the other side of 
the walls, which receives its name [of Philopation]? — so it is said — from 
it being a favourite place to promenade due to its exceedingly pleasant 
and charming location? (4) Come and look at what I can see: the emperor 
emerging [from the palace] for the salvation of his people and taking up his 
quarters in the imperial tents, which have been erected opposite the palace, 
but some distance away.’ Following a custom that has endured since days 
of old, before setting out against the enemy the imperial regiments coming 
from all parts of the Empire first congregate here and form themselves, 
as it were, into a river [fed] from different sources, which is capable of 
brushing aside anything 1n its path. [They assemble] at this spot because 
it is spacious enough to accommodate many thousands of military units. 
(5) It is [a place] visible together with the whole army to anybody standing 
on the battlements and vantage points of the church, (6) one that is also set 
aside for hunting and anybody wanting to watch has no need of a guide. 
The onlooker has a clear sight of the quarry, whether it is a tusked boar, a 
nimble hare, or a bounding deer. 


VI What [impression] do the tower of Babel or the shadow-less pyramids 
of the Egyptians make on me beside the towering height of the church? In 


36 A marginal note has been incorporated. On the palace gardens of Constantinople see 
H. Maguire, Byzantine Court Culture from 829 to 1204 (Washington DC: Dumbarton Oaks 
Research Library and Collection, 1997), 13-38. 

37 Cf. Choniates, Historia, 514.37—7, 518.5—8. 
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no way do they stand comparison, being altogether without distinction: 
pea sized [you might even say]. (2) Who is there who does not admire the 
hot springs, which human ingenuity [has engineered] round about [through 
the creation of] pools and arcades, which are popularly called baths? (3) 
There are those suitable for winter; others for use in the summer; others 
that provide protection from strong winds; and finally others that seem to 
hover in the air unconnected to the earth. (4) The whole place is beneficial 
to physical wellbeing, so that after tarrying there awhile, when the time 
comes to think of returning home, a man will depart with a healthy 
glow. Asked what delighted him most, he would be at a loss [to find an 
answer], because everything about this church is equally beyond compare. 
(5) No illness is so powerful, irresistible or stubborn or, one might say, 
Herculean,” that [this place] would not drive it from the body or soul of the 
sufferer. [So efficacious is it] that it does not even have to receive the patient 
within [its precincts], but [1t is sufficient] to glimpse it from afar or to bring 
it to mind. (6) If the shadows [of the apostles] (cf. Acts 5, 15) by themselves 
drove out ilInesses that attack human bodies, what will direct contact with 
[the reality behind] the shadows not achieve? 


VII These are of external importance. In a sense they are embellishments 
and should not be [numbered] among the very many excellent individual 
features that are integral to the church, and arouse our admiration and 
inspire our love. Truth to tell my discourse has expatiated sufficiently on 
these, [at least] to the extent that is within my powers. (2) What about the 
seat of learning established there, which is related to it as the marrow is to 
the mind, as a source of nourishment? [Does it not] provide instruction in 
sacred chant, in the theory of numbers — multiplication, progress to infinity, 
subtraction and division, and in whatever pertains to our calling? Is this to 
remain unhonoured, unmentioned, and unannounced? (3) Of course not! 
For the truth of the matter is that this adds more solemnity to the church, 
great as it is. (4) Take, for example, somebody of handsome appearance, will 
he not be all the more handsome for the care he takes about his character? 
If he also dresses well and has a body that is well proportioned and well 
knit, he will, in a word, make an altogether good impression on the unprej- 
udiced observer, who will recognise that he displays the obvious signs of an 
educated mind. His manner of speech and his unspoken thoughts reveal a 
man who in the affairs ofthe world has displayed to the nth degree sagacity, 


38 A marginal note indicates that this refers to leprosy. 
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savoir-faire, and ingenuity, while attaining at the highest level an education 
in virtue.? It should not in such a case be external appearances that are 
deemed praiseworthy and the object of admiration, while overlooking and 
failing to appreciate inner qualities as of little account and undeserving of 
applause. (5) It is preferable to assign rather more admiration to the inner 
man, not only because endowed by nature with incomparable abilities an 
individual may rise above the common mean but also because the acquisition 
of these advantages and accomplishments has not been without trouble and 
labour, [remembering] that God privileges sweat above virtue.*° (6) In the 
same way I think that one should not overlook the merits to be found within 
the church, which is the object of our praise, in case we fail to do justice to 
its better and more auspicious features. 


VIIL Schools have been opened on its eastern side in the direction of the 


neighbouring church dedicated to All the Saints“! (there have ever been), - - 


which that most wise of emperors — Leo was his name — founded in a 
manner worthy of an emperor by making it both impressive and beautiful. 
(2) In these the lessons of teachers and the open book unlock the first stages 
of grammar. Constantly unrolling their scrolls, new pupils wander up and 
down the arcaded precincts. Others clutch their papers and recite what is 
written in them having imprinted it on the tablets of their mind through 
continuous reading. Others, more advanced than these in age and level 
of education, carry around writing tablets in their hands, while, much to 
the consternation and confusion of the new pupils, they review problems 
ex initio with material that either they have at hand or have taken from 
elsewhere. (3) Others who are even further advanced string together webs 
of meaning and transform the sense of what was written into riddles, saying 
one thing with their lips and meaning another in their hearts.” (4) You may 
see still others sitting at their copybooks. They spend their life studying 
abbreviations and contractions of nouns and polishing little phrases. They 
are the kind of people who bully the younger pupils. [Exercising] this 
power they fancy themselves as high and mighty, puffed up as they are 
with presumption.? 


39 The patriarch John X Kamateros is clearly intended. 

40 Hesiod, Works and Days, 289. 

4] See G. Downey, ‘The Church of All Saints (Church of St. Theophano) near the Church 
of the Holy Apostles at Constantinople', DOP, 9—10 (1956), 301-5. 

42 Iliad, IX, 313. 

43 Themistios XXI; ed. Dindorff, 305.20—25. 
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IX To the west [of the church] you may also see choirmasters with young 
children, still lisping and not long separated from their mothers’ bosoms. 
They open their mouths, speaking wisdom and devising praise for God, the 
ruler of all, and for all his saints, who have imitated His manner of life and 
His sufferings. (2) Passing on a little further you come across adolescents 
together with boys on the cusp of puberty, from whose throats, mouths, 
tongues, lips, and teeth emerge rhythmical chants and sweet harmonies. (3) 
They beat the time with their hands as a way of guiding new pupils, so that 
they keep their voices and melody in time. It prevents them from slipping 
out of harmony, losing rhythm, not being in unison with the other voices or 
singing out of tune. 


X Proceedalittle furtherand you will seethose engaged with computation, 
how they constantly clench and unclench their fingers, which are quickly 
intertwined and even more quickly separated. In a manner of speaking 
they are learning how to dance with their hands, while apprehensive that, 
should hand and mind make a mistake, the rod might tarry on the palms of 
their hands, which they have reluctantly opened to reveal the hollows of the 
hand. Like some flesh-devouring bird it descends with a great swish and 
addresses itself to these upturned hands, from which it takes the skin and 
hungry for more strips the flesh from the bones. This is a stern, cruel and 
undisciplined race of men, whose wisdom resides in their-hands. (2) For it 
is quite usual to see a great many of them using [whips made of] raw bull's 
sinews to cut into their pupils’ [flesh]. This only happens, in my opinion, 
because of their lack of any moral education and because of the vulgarity 
and rudeness of their calling, in which they have grown up and grown 
old. (3) So they are constantly looking at their pupils in a manner that is 
angry-eyed, irascible, and bitter, while all those under them are cowered, 
traumatised, and scared out of their wits. 


XI All those who pass by and see the scholarly activities that have been 
described wish to become students [themselves] and to remain pupils for 
the rest of their lives. (2) Those who have become the loving fathers of 
children send them to one or the other [of these schools] to be educated. 
It also happens in cases where having chosen *to dwell together in unity? 
(Ps 133, 1) brothers more advanced in years display the affection of second 
fathers by sending those born after them to school; or where those to whom 
the saying ‘The worst calamity is a bad neighbour’ does not apply send 
their neighbours; or where others, who reckon the benefits of friendship 
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above anything else because of mutual trust and sense of obligation, send © =) 


their friends and acquaintances. To generalise: anybody [who can] sends 
his sons, brothers, friends, and acquaintances here to school, whether they 
live locally or elsewhere. (3) The wooden and stone benches swarm with 
children and all around the church echoes to the warbling of children's 
voices, like so many songbirds, while the interior of the church reverberates 
in response to them, but not with the discordant echo of the mountains, 
but with a melodious sweet sound, as if you were listening to the angels 
singing. 


XII We have reached the point of our speech where we survey the 
interior of the church with our outer eye, but seek to understand it with 
our inner. Guided by the inferior [faculty of sight] the mind is capable on 
the basis of sense data of grasping essential [truths] and of penetrating 


to the [threshold of the] innermost mysteries, but it is incapable of even ` 


glimpsing these, if the [faculty of sight alone] serves as a guide.” (2) [I 
beseech you] apostles of the Lord, allies in His work of evangelisation and 
workers in His vineyard, that you stand by me and cooperate with me on 
the present work, so that with your help [I can complete] this cherished 
project of mine. (3) Let one of you sprinkle over me, in the manner of a 
cloud, drops of eloquence, let another [pearls] of wisdom, and yet another 
[a dash] of understanding. These you draw up, like a jar of ointment, from 
the divine springs of the gifts of the spirit, which never fail. These will 
appear before me as a perfect benefaction from on high, which descend 
from you and through you from the Father of lights. (4) It is my purpose 
to build this house [of the Lord] with words as materials and with the 
mind as architect, so that I and all devotees of the apostles [will have a 
chance] to see the beauty of your house more distinctly and more clearly, 
but devoting my mental faculties, which are only human, to the task of 
construction will have been to no purpose should the Lord [not direct 
you] to erect the house on my behalf. (5) Wherefore Peter, rock of the 
religion of Christ and His faith, on which Christ founded His church, 
support my mind and understanding and help me lay a comparably 
unshakeable foundation for what remains of my task of construction. (6) 
Paul, spokesman for our Lord, inspire my tongue and my mind with the 
fire of the [Holy] Spirit and transform the lifelessness of my words into 
eloquence. Illuminate my inner eye, as you yourself received illumination, 


44 See G. Mathew, Byzantine Aesthetics (London: John Murray, 1963), 147—50. 
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but not because I am entering the city of the Damascenes nor because I 


desire to bring the saints bound unto Jerusalem (Acts 9, 2), but to fill the 


present church with prayer and supplication for the sake of your Christ, 
who was once persecuted by you, and for the sake of his other disciples. 
(7) Give me speech on opening my mouth and grant that my undertaking 
reaches its conclusion unblemished. (8) Luke, companion of Christ and 
Paul, let your wingéd words accompany me on the circumambulation of 
the church that I have in mind. Comrade that you are to me, don't stint on 
your supplications and grant me a tiny drop of the eloquence given you 
by God. (9) Matthew and Mark, let the first fruits of my present discourse 
be glad tidings and may God provide through your prayers that these fall 
on the ears of those that hear, so that I may enjoy momentarily the blessed 
state [vouchsafed] to those who speak in the way that you do. (10) John, 
both virgin and theologian, the friend of Christ, who called you the son 
of thunder, because of the exalted and resonant gift of theology, through 
which you dumbfounded and continue to dumbfound the infidel. (11) 
Anoint my tongue with sweetness and elegance, moistening its dryness 
with a drop of those life-quickening waters, which being His inexhaustible 
springs of wisdom itself you have quaffed without stint, while "leaning 
on Christ's bosom’ (John 13, 23). (12) Andrew, the first called, make me 
manful and unyielding in the face of a task that was my prime calling and 
resolute in bringing the undertaking to a conclusion. (13) Thomas, doubts 
have taken hold of my soul thanks to the machinations of Satan, who 
is always envious of what is good. They prevent me from bringing my 
undertaking to conclusion, because of the difficulties of the task. Consign 
these to the vultures, as also those who say one thing openly, and conceal 
other [intentions] in their hearts. These are people who are at one and the 
same time black and white: apparently white on the outside and feigning 
the transparency and purity of friendship for the sake of appearances, as 
it were, but black inside with a mind that harbours [thoughts] full of envy, 
ridicule, anger and darkness. (14) Philip, ‘come up and sit’ with me in 
the chariot of my mind, as formerly you did in the chariot of the eunuch 
"under Candace, queen of the Bthiopians' (Acts 8, 27) and now guide my 
mind — I beseech you — to the completion of the work in hand. (15) For I 
devote myself as best I can to. my discourse and it is as though I read over 
the text of my description (ekphrasis)^ of the shrine, but not being as it 
should be I don't fully approve of it; and I am unable to find a worthy way 


45 This refers not to the whole work, but to his description of the interior of the church. 
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of reworking it into my discourse. (16) James, the sword cut short your 
path and sent you heaven bound, where you sit beside Him, for Whom 
you sustained a mortal blow. Excise with the sword of the spirit all that 
is crude and earthy from my discourse; all that drags it down to earth — 
what you might call its grovelling texture, which prevents the buoyant 
and refined elements of my description (ekphrasis) from taking wing 
towards the heavens and lift up my mind to the heavens and my discourse 
to the ether. (17) Simon the Zealot, bestow on me for the completion of 
my present enterprise the laudable spur of emulation, with which you in 
your zeal emulated your Lord. (18) Bartholomew, you, who were nailed 
to a cross, which opened up to you the gates of paradise, make it possible 
for me to have hammered into my mind the images contained within this 
cruciform church. So gazing on these with due attention and not allowing 
my mind to be diverted by any other distractions my fixity of purpose and 


the exactness of my observation will open before my mind the paradise - 


[intimated] by the beauty of the church and depicted in its flower-like 
paintings. On entering it [my mind] will take 1n what it sees and will 
convey, as far as possible, everything observed in it to a grateful and 
delighted audience by reducing to pen and ink a discourse that has hitherto 
existed in the form of the spoken word and of the unspoken thought. 


XIII This church, onlookers, is in size the most majestic; in beauty the 
loveliest, as you can see. It is decorated with consummate artistry; its beauty 
is beyond compare, while its workmanship is beyond comprehension. It is 
a masterpiece wrought by human hands, but beyond the capacity of the 
human mind. Visible to the naked eye it is more than the mind can grasp. (2) 
It does not just bring pleasure to the senses or astonishment to the mind; it 
saturates the sense of sight with the beauty of its colours and with the gleam 
of its mosaics and overwhelms the mind with its extravagant size and its 
matchless craftsmanship. (3) To all appearances this church is constructed 
out of five colonnaded spaces,” not in the manner of the pool of Solomon 
by the Sheep market (John 5, 2) in that lying there is ‘no great multitude of 
impotent folk’ (John 5, 3) waiting for the angel to go down and trouble the 
water (John 5, 4). Instead, there is a throng of those strong in Christ. Mightily 
empowered by the spirit they wait in anticipation of the angel’s final trumpet 


46 The word used is stoa. Because stoa has come to mean a colonnaded building 
rather than a colonnaded space it has seemed better to avoid it. See G. Downey, ‘On 


some post-classical architectural terms’, Transactions and Proceedings of the American 


Philological Association, 77 (1946), 22-34. 
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call, at the sound of which the residents of this five-colonnaded shrine will 


~ arise from their tombs as from their beds. (4) The architect has capped each 


of the colonnaded spaces with a dome in the shape of a perfect hemisphere. 
(5) These spaces are not stretched out lengthwise nor arranged back to back, 
but four of them form the arms of a cross, which happen to face the four 
cardinal points, that is to say East, West, North, and towards the sea. As for 
the final colonnaded space, which rises up in their midst, it points towards 
the heavens and invites, in my opinion, God made man to descend from His 
heavenly abode into it and in representation to look down, as from heaven, 
on all the sons of man, both those, who have been enjoined by Him to live 
upon earth and those, who have attained the heavenly kingdom. (6) Acting 
as acorner stone or a geometrical outline [the central bay] draws into itself 
and towards each other the four [arms of the building]. It functions, so to 
speak, as an intermediary and conciliator of those previously estranged 
from one another, imitating in this, I would say, Christ — the mediator 
between God and mankind — who is depicted at its middle point, because 
He is in reality the cornerstone that binds together elements that are far 
apart from one another and, though formerly enemies," reconciles us with 
His Father and our God. (7) Taking Him as a pivot [or even as a goad], 
which, speaking out of turn, Paul would have had the greatest difficulty in 
kicking against,** one can see a ring sketched around the rim of the dome 
with lines extending [from the centre] to the circular border, for according 
to geometers inscribing a circle requires as givens a central point and a 
radius. (8) The lines are not simple lines, but the variety of their gleaming 
and brilliant colours dazzles the senses and dazes the mind. (9) For one 
can see these lines hovering around the circular rim of the dome, as if they 
were radiating immaterially from a solar sphere set in the middle of the sky, 
[shown as] a circle of iridescent light surrounding the Sun of Righteousness, 
depicted by the artist? in the form of a halo in the clouds. 


47 Le. pagans. 

48 This is a clumsy way of rendering into English the pun of Mesarites's text, which 
revolves around the word kentron, which means both centre (or pivot) and prick (or goad). 

49 Technites. There was still no clear distinction between artist and craftsmen (ODB 
I, sub Artists), but there is a poem of the ecclesiastical historian Nikephoros Kallistos 
Xanthopoulos (ca.1256—ca.1335) (see ODB III, sub Xanthopoulos, Nikephoros Kallistos), 
which attributes the Pantokrator in the dome of the Church ofthe Holy Apostles to the painter 
Eulalios: A. Papadopoulos-Kerameus, *Nikephoros Kallistos Xanthopoulos', Byzantinische 
Zeitschrift, 11 (1902), no. 14, 46; C. Mango, The Art of the Byzantine Empire, 231-2. 
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XIV At its point of curvature this dome depicts Christ neither full length 
nor in His entirety, but [shows] the God, who was made man, peering over 
the rim of heaven, as it were, towards the floor of the nave and all that 
therein is. In my opinion, this is [testimony] to the all-embracing wisdom 
of the artist, who turned the matter over in his mind and used his art to 
reveal his perspicacity to those able to see beyond the superficial. In my 
opinion [he took into account,] on the one hand, that we only possess partial 
knowledge about and of Christ, as 1n a riddle or through a glass [darkly] 
(I Cor. 13, 12) and, on the other, that the God made man will reappear 
to us at the time of his second coming, though the intervening time has 
not been completely measured out; also that He remains in heaven in the 
bosom of His father and in accordance with [His words] ‘I and My father 
will come and make our abode with him’ (John 14, 23) He intends to return 
to earth in the company of His father. (2) For which reason He appears in 


the words of the singer of the song ‘looking forth through windows’ and - | 


at the summit of the dome 'shewing himself through the lattice" (Cant. 2, 
9) in a manner [reminiscent] of the most passionate and unrestrained of 
lovers. (3) His head is in due proportion to the shape [of His body], which is 
depicted to the navel; the look in His eyes is genial and friendly to those in 
possession of a clear conscience and instils with the sweetness of contrition 
the souls of the pure in heart and poor in spirit (Mat. 5, 3, 8). The eyes of 
the Lord are according to the Psalmist ‘upon the righteous’ (Ps. 34, 15). (4) 
His gaze is mild — gentleness itself. Though directed neither to the right 
nor to the left it [focuses] at one and the same time on all and sundry and 
each individually. (5) To those with a clear conscience, such is his gaze, 
but to those who stand self-condemned it is angry, unwelcoming, and full 
of boding. His face is contorted with anger, terrifying, pitiless, and full of 
cruelty, for the face of the Lord takes on this mien 'against them that do 
evil’ (Ps. 34, 16). (6) His right hand is raised in blessing those who follow 
the right path, while reproving those who do not. You might say that it stops 
the latter in their tracks and restrains their headlong descent. (7) Holding 
His Gospel with fingers spread evenly apart He supports it with His left 
hand and presses it — almost resting it — on the left side of His chest, thereby 
allowing [His hand] not a little relief from its weight. He transfers a little 
of this [weight] to His arm, encouraging it, in a manner of speaking, to 
take from [His hand] as much as it could of this light and agreeable load, 
which one might quite reasonably call the burden of the gospel. (8) The 


50 Technites. 
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colour of the God-man's garment is more blue than gold; the lesson for us 


~ all conveyed through the artist's"! hand is not to dress up in fine apparel nor 


to seek after purple, crimson, red, and deep blue, still less to don luxurious 
vestments, but to follow Paul when he says, ‘not with braided hair, or gold, 
or pearls, or costly array’ (1 Tim. 2, 9), ‘and having food and raiment let us 
be therewith content’ (1 Tim. 6, 8). | 


XV One can truly describe this space as the dome of heaven because 
in it shimmers the sun of justice, the dazzling light, which is Christ, the 
lord of light. It is supported and held aloft by four arches [springing from] 
Atlas-like columns and piers. Their height is equal to the distance between 
them, so as to form a square. It is a device that gives the structure stability. 
(2) The apse” to the east displays before us the distribution [made] with 
His own hands of His very body and blood by our Lord and Saviour Jesus 
Christ. This the Saviour dispensed to his most blessed companions and 
followers, as he prepared for His voluntary, beatific, and life-giving death. 
(3) It depicts an upper chamber in blue and purple through the medium 
of different coloured mosaics, which flash with glints of gold. (4) There 
are hangings in keeping with the opulence of the upper chamber; the floor 
is strewn with carpets from Egypt; covering the table is a cloth with red 
interwoven in equal parts with gold. Christ, who both sacrifices and is 
sacrificed, sits at the head of the table, which, you might say, serves as an 
altar, for this mystical and holy table 1s truly an altar, on which according 
to Chrysostom they laid out the slain Christ.” (5) Ministering in person 
and without waiting for the hands of His crucifiers He offers Himself as an 
unseen sacrifice, while pouring his very blood into the beaker that he holds 
aloft in his hands and (6) giving them to eat of His flesh, having first tasted 
it Himself. He tells [them], *With desire I have desired to eat the Passover 
with you before I suffer' (Luke 22, 15), lest because of the unaccustomed 
nature of the food ... . 


31 Zographos, which 1s used interchangeably with technites to mean artist. 

52 Apsis should be translated as apse and not as arch, because XXXVIII $2 makes it 
clear that the altar was under the central dome and that to the east of it was a synthronon, 
a semi-circular bank of stone benches, which would have formed the lower part of an apse 
(ODB III, sub Synthronon). 

53 A passage from the liturgy of St John Chrysostom was the cause of a bitter theological 
controversy in the 1150s. Its opening words were as follows: ‘Thou art He who offers and 
is offered and receives.’ See Angold, Church and Society, 82-3. It was a controversy that 
would be revived at the end of the twelfth century and Mesarites appears to be referring 
to it. 
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XVI Let [my discourse] ... be so to speak transfigured by His more than | 


divine power and transformed into something more resplendent. Let it not 
suffer anything akin to what His disciples endured, when ascending with 
Him their inner and outer eyes were overwhelmed by the cloud of light, 
which overshadowed them. [Their reaction] was to throw themselves flat 
on the ground. Never having seen a brilliance that was more intense or 
having any clear understanding of what was happening their experience 
[resembled] a state of madness or a deep sleep. They imagined that what 
had come about was a dream or a waking vision. (2) Peter was the one 
among them, who saw the divine most clearly. As far as lay within his 
powers, he stayed awake and dimly glimpsed Moses and Elijah and at the 
same time heard [them] foretelling His end, which was to be fulfilled at 
Jerusalem. His advice was to pitch three tabernacles, one for Moses, 
another for Elijah, and a third for the Saviour Himself, who turns heaven 


into a tabernacle. He gave this out of distrust of Jewish bloodlust not ` E 


knowing what he was saying, even though shortly before God the Father 
had revealed secret truths to him (Mat. 16, 17). With this in mind what, I 
wonder, will become of this speech of mine, seeing that before undertaking 
it I did not gradually accustom myself to the flashes of this strange light nor 
did I have the courage to look at it directly and become used to it by gazing 
on it constantly? Will my inner eye not be dimmed by the unbearable 
brightness of the light and will I be unable to face up to what is happening, 
[preferring] to run away from the mountain as fast as possible and leave 
these things unspoken and undisclosed? (3) Look at what has become of the 
leaders, who are first among the disciples: they have glued themselves to 
the ground being in no way able to resist the power of the rays [emanating] 
from a luminescent cloud, which is the colour of the flesh assumed by God, 
Who inhabits unapproachable light. First they fall flat on the earth, covering 
their faces with their hands, while gazing helplessly at the unendurable 
light and though unprepared confronting the novelty of the miracle. After 
a little while, when they realised that what they were seeing was not a 
dream, but reality, Peter, who was the most alert of them, raised himself, as 
best he could, from the ground and suggested the pitching of tabernacles. 
Though befuddled and not in full possession of his senses he looks as 
though he is trying to say something, whereas James and John, the sons of 
thunder, seem somewhat thunder-struck and do not appear to have the 
strength to get up from the ground. (4) James, who was the elder of the 
[two], manages to get up on one knee, while resting his head, which is still 


heavy, on his left elbow. The greater part of his body remains pinned to the 
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ground. He cups his right hand over his eyes, like somebody who one 


summer noon has fallen fast asleep in the open air and aroused from his 


sleep immediately wants to gaze on the sun, but fearing the damage it 
might do to the lights of his eyes [uses] his hand as protective shading for 
his eyes. (5) John hasn't any desire to raise his head, but being other worldly 
and entirely innocent — without guile like Jacob — he desires to make Tabor 
his home. He appears to be in a very deep sleep, wanting nothing more than 
to know that he loves Jesus and is much loved in return. (6) The earth has 
the disciples in its power, while hovering in the air was a cloud of light, 
which bore in its midst Jesus shining brighter than the sun, as though the 
paternal light had generated another light, which united the constituent 
elements of the cloud with humanity. (7) For it is written that ‘clouds and 
darkness are round about him’ (Ps. 97, 2) [meaning that] this [cloud] is a 
product of the light through the conversion of the greater to the less by 
virtue of a union, which is beyond all understanding and its essential 
meaning beyond words. (8) Flanking Him are Moses and Elijah, the scions 
of the prophets (Is. 11, 1): on the one side, there is that Moses, who was 
given as a god to Pharaoh (Ex. 7, 1); who tested Egypt with divinely inspired 
plagues; who parted the Red Sea with his rod and led his people in their 
myriads through the waters as though across dry land; who spoke with God 
on [Mount] Sinai, as though conversing with a close friend, and whose face 
shone more brightly than the sun as a consequence of the encounter 
vouchsafed him by the deity; who previously had only caught a glimpse of 
God from behind, but now seeing Him in the flesh face to face together 
with Elijah engages Him in discussion about His voluntary departure from 
[this] present life; and who now rehearses what was prophesied about Him 
[through a glass] darkly (I Cor. 13, 12) and as in a riddle, since these things 
will come to pass in not many days' time. (9) On the other side, there is 
Elijah, irresistible in his devotion to God, who with one word of his mouth 
shut the rain-bearing gates of heaven for three years and twice as many 
months (I Kings 17, 1); whose heart his whole life long was aflame with a 
blazing fire because of the contempt [shown by others] for the true God; 
and who was snatched up from earth by a fiery chariot and transported, so 
it would seem, to those heavenly places (II Kings 2, 11) that are in the care 
of our Lord. (10) And Moses carries in his hands that book that the five-fold 
[division] of its contents — equivalent to the five-fold (division) of the senses 
- [enables] mankind to derive moral [improvement] both from what is says 
and, in a manner of speaking, from what it does not say. Elijah, on the other 
hand, has nothing other than that plain and simple garment, his mantle as 
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they call it, which looks as though it is made from skins, fastened with a 
girdle of similar fabric, which served to mortify and constrain his sexual 
urges. (11) These alone among the prophets stood alongside Him in His 
glory on account, so I am persuaded of the excellence of their way of life 
and of the pre-eminence of their standing. The former led the whole Jewish 
race from polytheism and captivity in Egypt to the veneration of [the one] 
God and settled [his people] in a land flowing with milk and honey; many 
years later when the [children] of Israel had once again abandoned God and 
had returned, like dogs to their vomit (Prov. 26, 11), to the worship of idols, 
the latter brought about a change in their hearts through the destruction of 
their burnt offerings by the descent of fire from heaven and led them back 


to the worship of [the one] God (I Kings 18, 36-8). The former had died B | 


many years previously, while the latter is supposed to have been snatched 
up into the heavens (II Kings 2, 11) and is believed still to be in the land of 


the living and to be a forerunner of Him, Whose coming has been foretold e 


by all the prophets, even though the double nature of Him, Who was to 
come, was not clearly understood (John 1, 21, 25). (12) When He consented 
to appear on earth as God and walk among men, He appointed John of high 
repute, a child of the desert, who surpasses all those born to women, as His 
forerunner, who appropriately came a little before Him and had his origins 
on earth (John 3, 28-31). When after the completion of this age He will 
descend once again from heaven, He has deemed it proper that He will send 
as His forerunner once more the Great Elijah, the foundation of the 
prophets, the angel incarnate. (13) The cloud around Jesus is not heavy 
with moisture, nor is it murky or barren, but because it contains within it 
the divine issue neither is it dark nor overcast, for it is light from light; 
being transfigured the inaccessible light, which dwells within, becomes 
visible and allows His friends and disciples a glimpse of the glory of His 
more than divine form. (14) The space in the air above their heads 
[resembles], as it were, nothing so much as that heavenly voice through 
which God the Father bore witness before our Saviour Christ, as He was 
emerging from the water after being baptised, and openly acknowledged 
that He was truly His Son with the words, ‘This is my beloved [Son], in 
whom I am well pleased' (Mat. 3, 17). (15) And I have a sense of this voice, 
as though it was falling like rain from the zenith of the heavenly sphere 
upon the still parched and barren souls of the disciples, so that in a time of 
heat and thirst — meaning hesitations about the passion and the resurrection 
— they might not be in any danger of suffering unexpected [evils]. They 


would instead store up in their souls [the sound of] this voice coming down 
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from the Father, serving as a wellspring of more than divine coolness, 


= consolation, and refreshment. The inexhaustible sustenance it provides 


will prevent them from denying their faith in Him, who, as was testified, 
will suffer the greatest indignities; He will do so voluntarily as a man and 
on our behalf. 


XVII Wherefore the disciples saw Him in His glory momentarily 
transfigured on Mount Tabor, while the chiefest of the prophets spoke of 
the departure [from this life], which He would fulfil at Jerusalem. If we 
proceed a little further with our discourse, we shall see Him hanging on 
a cross in the eastern arm [of the church], voluntarily meeting His end at 
Golgotha, which a little while before on Tabor the prophets had spoken 
about. Hanging on the cross He was glorified once more, as He died for us as 
a man, even if He [no longer] had either distinct form or beauty. [If] Moses 
[could only] prefigure His voluntary ascent on the cross and His crucifixion 
by nailing the brass serpent to a piece of wood and hanging it up (Num. 21, 
9), now whoever looks at Him runs no danger of suffering irreparable harm 
(John 3, 14-15), (2) For truly have we seen our life, [which is] our Saviour 
Christ, hanging on the cross and the prophetic words have become a reality 
and like the ram in the thicket of thorns (Gen. 22, 13) or the lamb, who 
takes away the sins of the world (John 1, 29) the Saviour is nailed fast by 
the children of Abraham to the cross, where he endures death voluntarily. 
He is wearing a greyish garment — this being a token of suffering and burial 
— and He extends His hands and by doing so [welcomes] the nations from 
everywhere on earth... . | 


XVIII Does [the tenor] of what is being talked about today not accord 
therefore with what was prophesied by those of old and is it not proper to 
suppose that divine power and grace have [remained] one and the same, 
both when once upon a time they cast their shadow over the [prophets 
of old], and when in the present [dispensation] they dwell [among the 
apostles] and in the form of tongues of fire take possession of each and 
every one of them? (2) For are they not ‘opening their mouths in parables 
and uttering dark sayings of old’ (Ps. 78, 2), of the sort that we have heard 
from our fathers, the prophets, but have failed to understand? (3) But now 
we understand these things through the teachings [of the apostles]. Do 
these men not proclaim the might of the Lord God and Saviour Christ, 
Whose message they spread abroad? [Do they not proclaim] His wonders, 
Which as God made man He brought about not in the land of Egypt or on 
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the plain of Tanis (Ps. 78, 12) but throughout Judaea and the surrounding 
land and in this metropolis of Judaea, the city of the great king, which is 
called Jerusalem? (4) Their teachings glow with a fiery strength, which 
reduces opposition to ashes, like an inflammable reed or tow or kindling 
left too close to a furnace (Dan. 3, 46). (5) Nobody has the temerity to 
look them in the eye, in case they damage the pupils of the eyes of their 
souls. They are fishers of men (Mat. 4, 19), who instead of a fishhook use 
the clarity and sweetness of speech that inheres in their tongues to enfold 
them, as in a net, in the message, which they preach. (6) [Consider] the 
power of these fishermen, which displays itself in so many different ways; 
[consider] their skill with their nets! Yesterday and the day before they 
caught dumb fish; today abandoning their hunt for fish they raise up from 
the depths of ignorance and falsehood the only one of earth's creatures in 
possession of intelligence and reason; whom they lead to the light of truth, 


our Saviour Christ, Whom they proclaim. (7) We shall all follow in their - É 


wake and believe in the Word proclaimed by them. [This means] bidding 
farewell to most of the traditions handed down from our fathers, which 
instilled in us veneration for God as the creator of heaven and earth and 
of all things visible and invisible. To this they add that, before time was, 
God begat a Son without flux and without pain, [who is] equally without 
a beginning: being co-eternal and consubstantial with the Father, Who 
possesses an All-holy Ghost, which appears through the Son and proceeds 
from [the Father]. [Their understanding] 1s that [the divinity] consists of a 
single three-fold being in three Aypostaseis, which are indivisibly divided 
and inseparably separated according to nature and to hypostasis. (8) For to 
whom in truth could God the Father have said, ‘Let us make man in our 
image, after our likeness' (Gen. 1, 26), other than to those, who were of the 
same nature, authority, and dominion as Himself? (9) The most personal 
image of Himself gifted by God to the first created was [the power] to 
rule and reign over all things on earth, which served as a token of the one 
and only Holy Trinity, which is beyond any beginning: ‘For all,’ as David 
says, ‘are thy servants’ (Ps. 119, 91). (10) Why should the psalmist himself 
say, ‘By the word of the Lord were the heavens made; and all the host of 
them by the breath of his mouth’ (Ps. 33, 6), if the Father did not possess 
the Word, through Whom He created the ages, and the All-holy Ghost, 
through Whom He strengthened the heavenly host? (11) If in these latter 
days His only-begotten Word was truly not made flesh for our salvation 
through the holy and ever-virgin Mary and for our sake accepted the cross 


and burial and rising from the dead and ascending [into heaven] now sits 
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in the flesh he assumed on the right hand of the Father, if He was [not] 


^ to come again in order to reward each according to his works, as they 


now teach us, why again should David present the Father talking to His 
only-begotten Son, who had ascended to Him in the flesh, when he sings: 
"The Lord said unto my Lord: Sit thou at my right hand, until I make thine 
enemies, thy footstool' (Ps. 110, 1)? (12) If David were in truth king of 
Israel, it would have been most inappropriate for him to speak in such a 
fashion either to his son Solomon or to anybody else. (13) It is therefore 
entirely necessary that these things were said by God the Father to God the 
Son, [as transmitted] by King David, who with the help of the Holy Ghost 
sang of things to come and who in the following passage called to account 
the enemies of our Saviour Christ, when at the beginning of the psalms 
and his prophesy about Christ he says: ‘Why do the heathen rage and the 
people imagine a vain thing? The kings of the earth set themselves and the 
rulers take counsel together, against the Lord and against his anointed' (Ps. 
2, 1-2). These were those who prepared a plot against Him and the cup of 
suffering on the cross ... . 


XIX ... holding differing beliefs about the resurrection, the last 
judgement, the Holy Ghost, and angelic matter, but over the incarnation 
of the Word of God they have long since resolved differences of belief. (2) 
There is a shrewd expression on Matthew's face as he seeks to rebut with 
written proofs and sensible arguments those who query his gospel. His 
opponents seem determined to stick to the superficial meaning of texts and 
refuse on any account to get to grips with the inner meaning of the text. 
Instead, they apply themselves to the text, which is wounding to their souls, 
like flies on a sore. (3) They seem, though, after much debate to admit 
defeat, showing respect for truth and preferring light to darkness. 


XX On the southern side of the apse looking westwards are Luke and 
Simon, the former at Antioch and the latter in Persia and among the 
saracens. (2) Beside Luke, whose family came from Antioch, stand the 
people of Antioch. Of manly gaze and dignified bearing, they neither 
sport long beards nor are they loud-mouthed braggarts uttering sordid 
comments; nor again are they easily moved to anger. The whiteness of their 
complexions reflects the good condition of their bodies rather than being a 
symptom of some infirmity, which, as a layman might say, drains the body 
in its entirety of colour. It is instead a sign of a natural quality their bodies 
possess stemming deep down from the character of their humours. It is 
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my opinion that [any] excess determines the complexion of the body and ^ | 


that in consequence by the law of heredity nature in most cases transmits 
something similar from parents to offspring. (3) In no wise do they have 
any objections to the teachings of Christ and his resurrection from the 
dead. Rather do they joyfully receive the beneficial and light yoke of the 
gospel, rejecting as laughable nonsense Hellenic stupidities that turn the 
sciences into stargazing and a waste of time and effort. 


(4) Because they were the first of all men to win for themselves the name of 
[followers] of Christ, in accordance with the prediction of the prophet (Is. 
62, 2) they proved themselves through their work worthy of the new name 
of Christian. So named they sought to receive from the hands of Luke his 
gospel about Christ, which he had just finished writing. (5) Around Simon 
stand Saracens and Persians, who subject him to their fierce, Titan-like 


gaze. Clasped about them are Persian cloaks; their beards are untidy, their . 


eyebrows arched, and their hair swept back over their foreheads. Their 
headdresses are of many colours, sky-blue, deep red, and white. (6) They 
look as though they are rejecting the apostle's teachings. As you can see, 
they are elbowing each other aside in their desire to stand face to face 
with Simon, so as to be able to respond to his propositions. (7) He, on the 
other hand, becomes all the more animated in his efforts to confute their 
ignorance and their age-old deceit. 


XXI Opposite these and facing north, as it were, are Bartholomew and 
Mark, the former at Gabanos in Greater Armenia, and the latter among 
the Alexandrians. The Armenians have impudent expressions on their 
faces, but are doing their best to disguise their insidious insolence by 


feigning false kindness. However, it shows through all the more, it not - 


being possible to change and transform natural characteristics. Their 
behaviour is not uncomplicated. They are secretive and devious, as the 
theologian puts it^ or fawning and deceitful. (2) To my way of thinking 
they set great store on running out to meet Bartholomew. It put me in 
mind of the way that their namesakes from Phoenicia, the Gabaonites, 
had feigned good-will and had adopted a servile demeanour, when in an 
effort to avert an attack against them (Jos. 9, 3-15) they sought a sworn 
pact with Joshua the son of Nun, who had overthrown the kingdoms of 
Canaan. (3) There are signs of strain etched on the faces of these Armenian 
Gabaonites, which are similarly apparent in the way they walk. Everything 


54 Gregory Nazianzus, Or. XLIII $17: Migne PG 36, 517B. 
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sense of shame nor respect for fairness, refusing to have anything to do 
with Bartholomew either as a stranger or as a traveller. (4) He goes out 
to greet them and engages them in conversation, in the manner of a most 
solicitous father. More than honey or honeycomb the heart-felt simplicity 
and honesty of purpose of his words channel sweetness to the souls of those 
who listen in a spirit of understanding, but he does not receive a direct 
answer from the Armenian Gabaonites, because their race is not frank and 
open, but secretive and devious. (5) Mark, most pious of apostles, stands 
among the Alexandrians, who in their relaxed fashion quite voluntarily 
surround their teacher; they are not critical, neither full of idle chatter, 
nor inclined to scoff, in the manner of most foreigners. They don't take 
pleasure in scurrilous jokes nor do they guffaw at those they make the butts 
of their laughter. They are dressed in tasteful tunics cut fashionably short, 
which make them look neither slovenly nor effeminate. Listening to Mark's 
teaching, their faces, which incline to gravity, become more solemn even 
than the expression on Gyges's face when confronted with the magical 
power of the ring, through which, as some would have it, he came to rule 
over the Lydians.? 


XXII That is how the messengers of God received their thrones; that is 


how the nations, to which they were sent, reacted to their teaching. (2) But 


let us proceed to the Virgin, who is, in the words of Isaiah, a prophetess (Is. 
8, 3). She is depicted on the northern side of the apse looking westwards. 
She it is, who received the Word of God from the Father and through the 
mediation and manifestation of Gabriel became a prophetess; she it is, 
who, because of his annunciation of the inexpressible conception of the 
Word of God, was considered worthy to receive the coming of the Holy 
Ghost and the overshadowing of the power of the Most High. (3) Let us 
gaze upon the Virgin, sitting like a priestess in the temple, who waits on 
God alone with her incessant prayers and supplications, but taken aback 
by Gabriel's sudden appearance and perturbed by hearing strange and 
unexpected tidings. (4) It is as though she had risen that moment from 
the stool where she was doing her handiwork, having received no warning 
that a visitor was coming; still less does she have any idea of how strange 
and disconcerting she will find the visit of her caller. She is standing very 
straight, like somebody waiting to hear imperial orders, because she is 


55 Oxford Classical Dictionary, sub Gyges. 


about them is unkempt, reminiscent of wild beasts, while they have neither 
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uneasy about the message and anticipates the meeting with a degree of - 


diffidence, remembering our first mother’s fall from grace. (5) With his 
wings still slightly unfurled Gabriel looks as though he has just swooped 
down from heaven and entered the Virgin’s quarters through the roof. His 
legs are a cubit’s length apart, like somebody running. His demeanour is 
that of a conscientious servant, anxious to carry out as expeditiously as 
possible the bidding of his master. (6) His countenance is joyful, neither 
unapproachable nor disagreeable, since he is not there to carry away a soul 
guilty of unpardonable sins. He extends his hand to the Virgin desiring to 
bless her: not to carry her soul away. He conveys to her his tidings of great 
joy, announcing the conception of his and her Lord. Above their heads is 
an inscription containing the glad tidings. (7) Passing through the Virgin’s 
hearing this message reaches her brain, which being the seat of intelligence 
processes it. Employing its powers of perception it recognises its import, 


while communicating what it has understood to the heart itself, which ` | 


immediately starts to palpitate. Questions arise within the Virgin's heart, 
as she ponders the deeper meaning of the salutation. (8) She has already 
thought long and hard about the salutation, for she is a virgin and truly a 
virgin, not just physically, but also in her cast of mind, and she asks the 
messenger to tell her the exact manner of the conception. ‘For how can 
I, she says, ‘being a virgin conceive and give birth, having absolutely no 
experience of a man?' (Cf. Luke 1, 34) Then she hears something passing 
human understanding, which only becomes intelligible with the coming 
of the Holy Ghost and the overshadowing of the power of the Most High. 
(9) Calling herself a handmaiden (Luke 1, 38, 48) and with no intention 
whatsoever to frustrate the fulfilment of our Lord's desires she submits her 
whole being to what is both unthinkable and inexpressible — the conception 
of the Word of God, whose incarnation, as one might say, took place there 
and then. 


XXIII I can see on the apse opposite that wondrous scene, where 
the Virgin herself is a woman giving birth, though enduring no birth 
pangs. She is lying on a mattress 1n a cave, as if it were King Solomon's 
gold-encrusted couch itself (Cant. 3, 7). Lest the incarnation?? be dismissed 
as fantasy, her face is that of a woman who has been in labour, even if 


56 Oikonomia, which is usually translated as dispensation, but it is also used to signify 
the incarnation, because it came to mean ‘incarnation history’: ODB III, sub Oikonomia; 
J. Meyendorff, Byzantine Theology: historical trends & doctrinal themes (New York: 
Fordham University Press, 1974), 88—90. 
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she has escaped the pain. (2) The infant is wrapped in swaddling clothes; 
[Christ] the Un-circumscribable is held tight by bonds. He, who existed 
before all time, is a newborn child: the ancient of days a nursling. He, 
who is present everywhere and pervades all things, is confined to the 
smallest of caves, where what was limitless is no more than a cubit long 
and a weak hand supports one, who encompasses the whole of creation 
in the hollow of His all powerful hand (Is. 40, 10, 12). Wisdom itself is 
speechless. He, who was the foundation of the heavens, is unsteady on His 
feet. Dumb animals gather around the Word of God, who [commands] all 
the heavenly [hosts] ... . 


XXIV ... ofthe neck and ofthe head looking downwards, for they are not 
conceited and unbending in the manner of the one expelled from heaven 
for overweening pride, who traded darkness for light. It is my belief that 
these [angels] bear additional witness — by virtue of their humility and their 
unobtrusive presence — to the words of God the Father coming down from 
above, which acknowledged as God the one baptised, extolling Him as the 
beloved Son of God. With the aid of the Holy Ghost, which like a moving 
finger descends on Him in the form of the dove, God the Father points to 
Him — and not to another — as the object of His words, which are directed 
towards Him and remain with Him [alone]. (2) The Jordan is portrayed in 


anthropomorphic form reclining in the waters, [apparently] at-a loss as it 


seeks to hold back and calm the flow of its own stream for Him, Who puts a 
seal on the nature of the waters in heaven. (3) He trips over one of his feet, 
loses his balance, as it were, falls over and seems not to have the strength 
to get up. Fearing lest the waters envelop Him and carry Him off to the sea, 
he props himself up with one hand on the bottom of the river, using it like 
an iron anchor. He places his other hand across its mouth in an attempt to 
cap and to staunch, as it were, 1ts outflow. 


XXV But what am I to do? Jordan's depths have me in their spell and I 
am in a quandary as to how to bring my description to an end. I would like 
to put down my stylus and pen, but they have been my partners in this river 
crossing, serving me as oars, repeatedly dipped in the inkpot of a blackish 
sea. Yet my insatiable desire to see still more will not let me do this. It has 
grown accustomed to dwelling by sweet waters, which have provided once 
and for all a taste of more than divine pleasure. It impels me to steer the skiff 
of my mind under full sail out there across the Sea of Galilee, in the hope 
of visiting the sights round about. (2) I am at a loss to know what to do. I 


Aa acr tec mem seem m eos 
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am not worried about myself, so much as my fellow travellers and sailors in 
case any of them suffer seasickness because of the long and rough passage 
across the lake — shown on the opposite panel — on which my discourse is 
about to embark. (3) But we should put our confidence in the Word of God, 
our Saviour Christ, Who with a single word stilled the wild and angry 
winds and waves, and we should steer the ship of our mind into the waves, 
It so happens that Jordan's stream 1s already bearing us against our wills 
ever closer to an inland sea: a sea, into which, in the words of the preacher, 
‘all the rivers run’ (Eccl. 1, 7). (4) Come and see with me how He, Who not 
so long ago stood naked by Jordan's waters, now stands fully clothed on 
the sea shore moderating the excessive commotion and unpredictability of 
the waves. (5) Consider for a moment this strange seascape daubed high up 
on this wall and realise that thanks to the artist's skill the upper parts of a 


building display waters in the air. (6) Look upon this raging sea; look upon - D 
the waves rising up like mountaintops, as they surge across the open sea, - 


but calming down as they reach the shore. [It is,] as if out of respect for our 
Lord, who is standing there, that they cower together and then recede. See 
how dark it is by the seashore and so misty and overcast that it looks like 
smoke billowing up. Look at the boat, how obstinately it breasts the fury 
of wave after wave; how buffeted it is by easterly and northerly gales. (7) 
Have a look at those on the boat; some are backing water, while others are 
making headway. Each tells his neighbour to secure as quickly as possible 
whatever piece of ship's gear lies to hand, in case the boat is dashed against 
the rocks and founders to the peril of those on board. (8) Were it not that 
the ebb and flow and commotion of the sea block our ears up with their 
din, we might hear the words they are uttering, as they urge one another to 
take every precaution so as to prevent the boat's loss. (9) Thus it is possible 
to see how the whole company of disciples acts and suffers, when in the 
middle watches of the night they are at risk on the boat. What [can] their 
Saviour and teacher of all mankind do? Has it escaped His notice that His 
disciples are in danger and suffering badly? Does He leave them to cope 
with perils on the sea that were beyond their powers? Not a bit of it! (10) 
Though it was still night and some hours before it would give way to the 
day and accord it victory, He appears to them walking on the sea, as though 
it were dry land. (11) Suspecting that what they saw was a phantom and not 
the truth they were seized by a double dread, until He, Who disperses the 
sorrows of all mankind, put an end to their agony the moment that He said 
out loud, ‘It is I; be not afraid’ (Mat.14, 27). How did Peter, so fervent in all 
things, react? Hearing the words, ‘It is I, he straightway answered Him, ‘If 
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it be thou, bid me come unto thee on the water’ (Mat. 14, 28). (12) ‘Come’ 
was His response and with this word the waters spread out beneath Peter 
as if dry land. However, the miracle took him by surprise; the enormity 
of the prodigy left him with doubts as to whether his walk over the sea 
would have a happy ending and he began to sink, repeatedly calling out to 
his master, ‘Lord, save me.’ (13) Grabbing Peter's right hand, as best He 
could, with both His hands He pulled him bodily from the depths of the 
sea, with the words, ʻO thou of little faith, wherefore didst thou doubt?’ 
(Mat. 14, 31) Addressing him with these words, He rescues a soul sunk in 
the pit of unbelief and in the time it takes to say one word the Saviour has 


granted the wondrous gift of life to one in danger of dying twice over. (14) 


Because of his faith Peter was first able to walk on the sea, but then started 
sinking because of his lack of faith and can be seen reluctantly plumbing 
the depths. Struggling in the angry sea he comes close to drowning. See 
how he gulps down the brine, which washes over him, and how he keeps 
gasping for breath. (15) Observing him more closely we would see that 
his cheeks are puffed out and his breath comes bubbling up, as if through 
some tube in the water, from his nasal passages and his nose, from his 
lips and from his mouth, before condensing in the cold air. (16) Peter 
wishes to make obeisance to the Lord, but the spray and the constant flux 
of the sea does not permit it; he wishes to incline his head [as a sign of 


gratitude], but fears that he will drown. He wants to stand up straight, but 


the surge of the waves does not allow it. (17) He endeavours to swim and 
raises his feet behind him using them as a ship might a rudder, while the 
palpitations of his heart along his belly and chest serves as a keel. (18) 
Oar-like his left hand cuts through the waves, which surge about his face, 
while the Pantokrator clasps his right hand with both His hands and pulls 
Peter’s whole body from the depths, like another Adam from Hades; just 
as He did with Lazarus ([depicted on a panel] opposite the apse), whom He 
delivered from the tomb after four days but by word of mouth rather than 
by [helping] hands. It is to Lazarus that we must now turn our attention 
with as much haste as we can, allowing our narrative not even a moment’s 
pause, much less four days’, as once upon a time our Saviour did, in order 
to lend credibility to the raising up of a man four days dead. 


XXVI Let us take a look at what He does: how He raises from the grave 
and death, as though from a bed and sleep, a man dead for four days; how 
making a play of his ignorance He seeks all too humanly to discover the 
burial place of the man, whose death He had, as God, predicted some 
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days before to His disciples. See how He is full of sorrow and tears for a = 


friend. He, Who is the gladness and delight of all mankind, weeps because 
He is not emancipated from natural constraints and sufferings beyond 
reproach. He is insistent that His suffering should not exceed the bounds 
of moderation and should correspond to the limits set by His humanity 
on nature’s laws. This is because being God as much as man He bends to 
His command His assumed nature, which, though retaining its free will, 
is in all things obedient to Him. (2) Gaze with me upon Martha and Mary, 
sisters of the deceased, and observe how with bended knee they fall at 
the feet of Jesus and wash them with the tears of compassion, which they 
shed for their brother; how they prompt their teacher, Who is in Himself a 
fount of consolation, to join them in their lamentations for the much loved 
Lazarus. (3) One might almost surmise from the expression on the face of 
the more emotional of the sisters that with her head held high she is intent 


on conveying her entreaty to our Lord and Saviour for the most part through | 


her eyes and through the suffering and grief that suffuses her whole face. (4) 
The expression on our Saviour's face has a somewhat distant appearance, 
while His whole bearing is that of an emperor and a commander-in-chief. 
With a gesture of His right hand He rebukes both the exterior of the tomb 
holding the body of Lazarus, and the very idea of Hades, which for four 
days succeeded in swallowing his soul. (5) He spoke only a few words. 
To quote Isaiah, ‘His voice is not heard on the streets’ (Is. 42, 2. Cf. Mat. 
12, 19), but His lips were capable of great things, for according to another 
‘He spake and it was done!’ (Ps. 33, 9). He called back to life a man dead 
to the world; uttering only the words, ‘Lazarus, come forth’ (John 11, 43) 
spoken with a dignity worthy of the divine. (6) Trembling with fear Hades 
immediately released the soul that it swallowed with such relish. Lazarus's 
soul at once returns to its own body and the dead man rises from the grave, 
as from a bed, and presents himself still swathed in grave-clothes to Him 
that called. He resembles nothing so much as a slave, who having run 
away to a far country to spite his master is then bound hand and foot and 
dragged most unwillingly back to his master. Lazarus's body is entirely 
bloated and on no account to be approached because of the stench that 
oozes from the decaying body. The gravestone covering Lazarus has been 
rolled away, revealing the gloomy tomb from which he has just emerged. 
(7) The disciples are holding their noses because of the smell given off by 
Lazarus and his tomb. They are more than curious to lay their eyes on the 
risen man, but the stench is such that they avert their eyes. They wish to 


employ their lips and tongue in exalting Him, That raised the man up, but 
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they have to cover their mouths with their cloaks. They long to get away 
from the place, but the weirdness of the miracle has them in its power and 
will not let them depart. (8) Brimming with wonder and astonishment the 
apostles realise that with just a word He had brought back from beyond the 
grave an already decomposing corpse. They cogitate as to what kind of 
man He is Who has performed such miracles, saying, ‘Even if He is human 
enough to wipe away a tear from His eyes, it must be He, Who once upon a 
time breathed soul into Adam and filled the forefather of all mankind with 
breath. If in the words of the prophet, “all dominions shall serve and obey 
Him" (Dan. 7, 27), how could He not also hold sway over death and Hades?’ 


XXVII Come with me, onlookers, to look at a panel in the eastern wing 
of the church, which depicts Him, That rescued a man dead for four days 
from the indissoluble bonds of death. It shows Him under arrest and under 
restraint as though He were a common criminal. (2) Let us not forsake Him 
in the manner of those fainthearted disciples and leave Him to deal with 
His voluntary suffering by Himself, [thereby] falling into the trap secretly 
laid by malefactors in the days after the raising of Lazarus, which we see 
set out in this part of the church. Let us instead follow Him not just to the 
court of the High Priest, but if possible to His return among and reunion 
with His friends and disciples for a period of forty days after His passion 


and resurrection. In this way we are able to break bread with Him in our 


minds, understanding Him in a different fashion than previously, when 
He was flesh and blood and breaking bread with His disciples. It is, as 
if through being in and of His company, we receive a pledge of a quite 
different kind of joy and exultation in the kingdom of His Father along with 
those who follow Him body and soul. (3) But is it not your doing, Envy, that 
this promiscuous and disorderly rabble has been gathered against Him? For 
you are the lord of all iniquity: casting the evil eye on the inviolable you 
have designs on the unattainable and plot to encompass the death of the 
Immortal! (4) Who are these torchbearers, better consigned to darkness, 
who are breathing murderous fire against the Light of the World? Who are 
these men turning the clubs [they hold] in their hands against Him, whose 
strong hands and raised arm led Israel from amidst the Egyptians? Who 
are these flourishing their swords against Him, who detailed His flaming 
sword to act as the guardian of the gates of paradise? Who are these 
brandishing their spears? Who is their captain? Who is their commander? 
Against whom have these men set out with such wild and murderous intent? 
Did He not freely converse with them whenever He was in the temple? 
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(5) [O Envy!] You surely cannot mean that His discourse had some ulterior: 3 


purpose directed against the whole Jewish race? To what end, therefore, 
have you armed these murderers and ruffians, who are under your control, 
so that they can assail the guardian of our bodies and souls? (6) Unless 
the poison infecting you has dimmed your very eyes, gaze with me and 
everybody else upon the sweet Jesus standing, like an innocent lamb, in 
the midst of a crowd of people, who stare at Him in a beastly and insolent 
manner. Give respect to His meekness, when His treacherous disciple 
embraces Him in both arms and signalling His betrayal with a kiss delivers 
Him into the hands of those who will bear Him away. (7) Look at the way 
you have prompted the disciple to run over to his master, not at the break 
of day, but as it grows dark, for it was his habit to spend his time eating 
his fill and snoring away, so that he had the greatest difficulty in waking 
up and was scarcely able to open an eye to greet the rising sun. Since, in 


addition, his teacher had entrusted him with the common purse, there was ^ | 


no excuse for his evil conduct.” (8) The disciple goes up to his teacher not 
seeking to learn anything from Him, but to trick his teacher. He wears the 
mask of a disciple, which, however, proves to be a sham full of trickery 
and deception, once his true intentions are laid bare. (9) The trap becomes 
clear; the company of soldiers is plain for all to see. He, who as the Lord can 
bring down death, shows forbearance towards His executioner; He, who is 
the giver of life, empathises with His killer. He proffers His cheek to the 
man who was once His friend; He purses His lips for the kiss from a man 
whose deceitful lips were used to His harm, and calls him ‘companion’; 
He opens His arms to receive the embrace of a man who stretched out his 
hands to take the silver pieces of betrayal. He, who released Adam from 
bitter servitude to Hades, is dragged off like some runaway slave. There 
is pushing and shoving, but He neither struggles nor protests, but allows 
Himself to be led off for slaughter, like an innocent lamb or like a shepherd 
beaten to a pulp. (10) What in these circumstances 1s Peter going to do, 
having not long before sworn on oath to die at His side? Burning with 
zeal for his teacher he unsheathes his sword and, accosting a menial called 
Malchus, who had listened with malice aforethought to the conspiracy 
against the Lord, he cuts off his ear, as the spurting blood testifies. (11) This 
does not escape the notice of the all-seeing eye, but neither does Peter's 
hatred of evil. It was for this reason, as I see it, that Peter was eager to 
stain his sword purple, so that he could prove by his deeds to Christ, his 


57 ODB Il, sub Judas Iscariot. 
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captain, that he was not one to flee from the field of battle nor throw away 
his shield. (12) The Lord, who is compassion itself, reacted sympathetically 
to Malchus's cries of distress, even before they reached His ears. Malchus 
bewails the loss of his ear, but almost anticipating his lamentation comes 
his joy at its restoration. (13) While Peter is thinking of escape to evade 
detection, Malchus worries about the loss of his ear. Tears of sorrow begin 
to run from his eyes and brush aside tears of joy. (14) He has hardly had 
time to pick up the severed ear when it becomes as it was before. He sees 
the spilt blood, but he is quite unable to identify the wound from which the 
blood has come. If blood is a sign of a cut, the restoration of the severed ear 
serves to disguise the wound. Whereas blinkered men have Him arrested 
as an opponent of God, a servant recognises Him as God and, speaking 
freely, magnifies His forbearance in the face of the evil He has endured at 
the hands of those who have experienced His generosity. 


XXVIII To this point our narrative has been filled with joy because it has 
followed along the smooth and most agreeable path of the miracles and 
wonders of our omnipotent Saviour. However, from now on it will seem to 
my audience full of sorrow, as though dressed in black. It will, as one might 
say, drag its feet because of its melancholic theme of death and burial. (2) 
But let none of those following my narrative fall by the wayside, because of 


what they will hear from us. My narrative will not take long to.cut a swathe 


through the undergrowth of events; neither will it linger over the details of 
the story nor will it of itself relate the whole of the drama set out before us. 
(3) It will call out to the women weeping for the passion of our Lord; or 
rather it will proceed towards them. They appear to be seated over against 
the tomb, which is directly opposite us. It is my belief that they are weeping 
over the corpse it contains, or trying to see where the body of Jesus is laid 
out (Mark 15, 47). (4) But fleet wings of thought have already apprised 
them of what we are thinking; thought being swifter than the spoken word, 
for some forms of communication are slower or speedier than others. (5) 
Let us follow on behind and overhear the exchanges with the women, in 
order to find out who they are lamenting and who is breaking their hearts; 
for whom they are lacerating their cheeks not out of affection or against 
payment but with their whole heart; for whom their feelings throb; for 
whom their tears stream fountain-like from their eyes, to the point that 
their faces are suffused with depression, gloom, and grief. (6) [To continue 
the metaphor] — our thoughts took wing and immediately asked the women 
on our behalf about their sorrows, but not only did they not wish to give an 
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answer to this question; they were reluctant even to listen to it, so overcome - | 


were they by the tragedy and so numb had their minds become with 
suffering that all they can do is to fix an unflinching gaze on the tomb itself, 
(7) It is my belief that they are suffering and acting in this way for the sake 
of Him who, in the words of the prophet, is ‘a man that hath no strength, but 
being free among the dead' (Ps. 88, 4—5) is reckoned a God, by Whom I 
mean my Lord and Master Jesus, Whose sweetness both in name and in 
deed encompasses these women, [as it does] all mankind. (8) One of the 
women is Mary Magdalene and the other is another Mary, addressed, 
unless I am much mistaken, as the wife of Cleophas (John 19, 25). Look 


how reluctant they are to allow questioning to continue and further | 


impositions to be made on them. They prefer to get up from where they are 
and proceed in the direction ofthe tomb with the possible intent of anointing 
the body of Jesus with myrrh, in the hope of stealing the body from under 


the noses of the guards and taking it back home. (9) But their plan comes to ` 


nought, for our narrative will not let them out of its sight, even if their path 
takes them to the lands beyond Gadeira, but will follow on their heels. In 
any case, the body of Jesus, which they expected to anoint with myrrh and 
spirit away, will no longer be found resting in the tomb, having at the break 
of day or in the middle of the night arisen from the tomb. This will have 
come about through the life force dwelling inseparably within Him by 
virtue of the nature of His being, which makes Him the Word of God the 
Father and His Wisdom and power. (10) They have already approached the 
tomb without making any noise or letting out any cries, for these women 
are not behaving in the manner expected of those tending the tombs of their 
loved ones. They are instead timid and uncertain; they are frightened of the 
guards; they breathe in short gasps and hold back their laments, lest they 
are caught in the act by those on guard and fall into the trap laid by those 
who lie in wait. (11) Worries are sketched on their faces, while in their 
hearts they weigh up which of them will roll away the stone from the 
entrance to the tomb; how this can be done without anybody else being the 
wiser; how they can slip past the guards without making any noise; and 
how they can anoint the body of the departed with the myrrh they have in 
their hands. (12) Turning these and other proper concerns over in their 
minds they seemingly direct their eyes towards the ground, because the 


anxieties that well up in their hearts and minds are completely mundane 


and human. However, as soon as they feel the need to contemplate the 
omnipotence of the departed, they lift up their eyes, gazing, as it were, 


heavenwards. (13) The first thing that they notice is that the stone has been 
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rolled away from the tomb, but not by a human hand. It was the work of a 


— more than divine power, which has installed itself on the stone after flying 


down from heaven and rolling away the stone from the tomb following the 
resurrection of our Saviour. Only afterwards do the [women] clearly 
recognise that [the being] sitting on the tombstone is an angel. (14) And 
once more they are overcome by a terrible fear and trembling because of 
the amazement, horror, and consternation induced by the sight of the angel. 
(15) It has the immediate effect of petrifying the tears that are running 
silently from their eyes, and holding them back. The women wonder about 
turning back and, if possible, taking another path, but their feet formerly so 
nimble refuse to move, remaining rooted to the spot, as are those, according 
to scripture, who stand *in an even place' (Ps. 26, 12). (16) And the myrrh- 
bearing women were like statues made of wood or stone. The complexion 
of their faces takes on a distinctly yellowish hue, as the blood drains away 
from the cheek to the heart, which first felt the shock, before recovering a 
strong, healthy, and regular beat through the action of the circulatory 
system. (17) For the women saw the angel and began to empty out their 
souls; they saw the angel and the spirit hovering around their souls looks 
for a way out [of their predicament]; they saw the angel and their hearts 
miss a beat, not out of relief, but out of fear and uncertainty. Their pulse 
rates slow down before totally disappearing. The legs of the grieving 
women start to give way and they run the apparent risk of a grievous fall, 
as the blood collects around the heart. (18) However, the apparition revives 
them by giving them courage and fresh strength. It rouses them from their 
state of collapse with the glad tidings of the resurrection by asking them, 
"Why are you weeping and seeking the living among the dead (Luke 24, 5)? 
Wherefore do you search for the Risen One among the departed? Wherefore 
do you search among those held in the indestructible fetters of Hades for 
the only being deemed free among the dead? The truth is that He who 
vouchsafes life for all mankind has returned to life and that He who pledges 
resurrection for all mankind is risen. (19) If you want proof of what I have 
been saying, look at the broken seals on the tomb; the sheared bars and 
wrenched out nails; the towel and linen cloths lying abandoned in the tomb; 
and the unheeding guards overcome by a deadening and, as it were, 
perpetual slumber, which came upon them — out of their minds with fear — 
when the stone was rolled away from the tomb. (20) Take a good look at 
them. They seem thunderstruck; even in sleep they are seized with fear; 
and dead to the world they are piled higgledy-piggledy on the ground one 
on top of the other. They look sluggish, listless, and lethargic, as though 
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nursing hangovers. (21) None of their senses or reflexes work. Some of 2 


them look as though they are stretched out snoring; others rest their heads 
on their own or others' shoulders; still others press their hands and knees 
together and prop up their jaws on their upturned hands, contriving in their 
torpor to glue their eyelids so tightly together as to deprive themselves of 
sight. (22) But leave them here so fast asleep that they will not wake up, 
while you go and search out the friends and disciples of the Risen one; 
bring them the good tidings of His resurrection and instruct them to go into 
Galilee, so that they may see Him there.’ (23) These were the words that the 
angel spoke to the women. Our narrative subjects the scene to close scrutiny 
and seeks out the man who with his own hand depicted these things. He is 
to be seen standing upright in the pose of the unsleeping watcher on the 
tomb of our Lord. He is dressed in the same costume with all its accessories 
that he used to wear while still alive and painting these scenes and to his 


satisfaction enjoying the greatest success with the public. He wore it ` 


because it dignified the outer man.” (24) Our narrative would quite 
justifiably like to devote more of our discourse to the praises of this man 
were it not for the need to accompany these women and to make haste with 
them, as they hurry away to the disciples in response to the angel's 
command. 


XXIX Look! Just as they are making their way to the disciples, the 
Saviour emerges from some obscure and out of the way corner of the 
building and welcomes them with the words, ‘All hail (Mat. 28, 9). He 
is godlike in appearance and heroic. One might even say — in a different 
manner of speaking — that he is a demigod; given the amalgamation in a 
single entity of the totality of natures, the parts being understood here as 
forming the whole because of the unity and indivisibility of His Aypostasis. 
(2) For He is entirely God and entirely man. With beauty surpassing that 
of all the sons of men His lips pour out the grace of joy on the women, 
who are sick unto death, because of the shameful death meted out to Him. 
(3) Their gaze is completely focused on the ground, not daring to turn it 
towards His godlike features. Their knees and elbows take the full weight 


58 A marginal note identifies the artist as Eulalios. See ODB II, sub Eulalios; O. Demus, 
“The Sleepless Watcher". Ein Erklarungsversuch’, JÓB, 28 (1979), 241—5, points out that 
the ‘Sleepless Watcher’ is traditionally King David. This is not accepted by B. Daskas, ‘A 
literary self-portrait of Nikolaos Mesarites', Byzantine and Modern Greek Studies, 40 (2016), 


151-69, preferring to see it as a reference to Mesarites himself. Given that the ‘Sleepless 


Watcher’ is clearly presented as dead, this seems unlikely. 
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of their bodies. Grasping His immaculate feet with their hands they cling 
to them desperately. (4) They refuse to release them; their intention is to 
set the Un-circumscribed around with bonds and to smother with kisses 
the beautiful feet of Him ‘that preached the gospel of peace and brought 
glad tidings of good things' (Rom. 10, 15) to the whole world. Their eyes 
stream with tears of joy in accordance with the prophet's words: *weeping 
may endure for a night, but joy cometh in the morning’ (Ps. 30, 5). (5) They 
are unwilling to let go of our Saviour's feet, in the first place because they 
cleave to Him body and soul and secondly, as I see it, because they are 
frightened of being separated from Him and being left all by themselves 
to fall foul of this synagogue of the Jews, which the hand of the artist has 
portrayed in the bay opposite. 


XXX Come, let us once again take a look at what this swarm of Jews is up 
to. Let us look at the cohort of legionaries and wonder who its commander 
is. Isn't that the traitor Judas standing there? Aren't the crucifiers again 
coming to an agreement with him? For we see the silver pieces being counted 
out again, along with reflection and counsel; furtive conversations, hints 
dropped, and comments whispered in the ear. (2) But with your permission 
let us proceed with our narrative, which deals not with the events so much 
as how we now see them depicted in front of us. (3) The criminals bribe the 
detachment of soldiers entrusted with watching over the tomb to report that 
the corpse of our Saviour was stolen and did not rise again, contriving in 
this way to conceal or cast doubt on the resurrection. They are fearful lest 
the mob stone them to death as murderers of our Lord, in a belief that it was 
God Whom they crucified, and not a mere man. Because it suits them, they 
therefore use their money to purchase deception and to overturn the truth. 
Those who had previously been unambiguous witnesses of the resurrection 
and had broadcast the truth at the tops of their voices throughout the city 
are now won over by the offer of money and accept a fat and palm-greasing 
remuneration; it not being at all unusual for soldiers to be corrupted by 
money. The artist skilfully conveys by the incline of a head and the angle 
of a neck how they promise to spread among the whole population a story 
about a night-time raid by the disciples, a criminal assault upon them by 
friends of our Saviour, and the spiriting away of the dead body. (4) Look 
with me at the way the slayers of our Lord — identified by an inscription 
above the scene — whisper their spurious pledges into the ears of the soldiers. 
Rather than just being a denial of the truth, the falschood serves to convict 
those who concocted it. The wretches are caught in the web of intrigue that 
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they have woven around the Risen one. (5) These malefactors corrupted 5 
in the manner just described the detachment of soldiers who were under. [ 


a commander. But what of their commander, the centurion Longinus? 
Were they strong enough to erase from his mind the faith and respect that 
he entertained quite voluntarily for our Saviour? Most decidedly not! (6) 
Frustrated and to revenge themselves on his belief in Christ they thought 
that money might procure his beheading on Caesar Augustus's orders using 
Pilate as an intermediary. (7) Was it not sheer stupidity on your part, Pilate, 
Ananias, and Caiaphas, as well as all the rest of you numbered among the 
leading citizens, not to have followed in the wake of the resurrection the 
example of those weak women, who kept watch through the night, attended 


the tomb, and searched out our Saviour? What induced you to behave in — | 


so foolish a fashion? (8) How could you have been so hard-hearted that 
after the resurrection of our Saviour you devised a plan that covered up the 


resurrection? Truly have those words of the prophet (Is. 6, 9) found their 


fulfilment in you, for you have heard with your own ears of our Saviour's 
resurrection but refused to understand and, though you saw with your own 
eyes the miracles He performed, you shut your eyes to the truth in case 
you repent and are healed by the doctor of our bodies and souls, Who sent 
His only begotten Son to cure all illness. (9) You cannot hide your light 
under a bushel (Mat. 5, 15); you cannot wear a standard around your neck; 
still less can He, who has arisen, again be buried in His tomb and He, 
who descended into Hell and bound the mighty and despoiled and carried 
off everything there, be consigned once again to Tartarus. (10) Truly has 
Christ arisen; the women bearing myrrh have caught sight of Him and have 
heard the sound of His voice and His joyous words. He has allowed them, 
within reason, to clasp His feet with their hands and has enjoined them to 
bring word of His resurrection to His apostles. 


XXXI Look all ye of little faith at the way the female followers of the 
Lord are at this minute delivering to their fellow disciples and apostles 
tidings announcing the resurrection of our Saviour; look at the way those 
women by nature weak and timid have, because they have seen the Lord 
with their own eyes, become confident enough to enlighten the terrified 
band of disciples; look at the way that they rouse men, who are dispirited, 
from their fear and their lack of faith, as it were from sleep, and insistently 
enjoin them to hurry off to Galilee. (2) But some of them treat their words 
as ‘old wives’ fables’ (1 Tim. 4, 7) or sneeringly discount them on the 
grounds that having got up in the middle of the night from a deep sleep 
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they rushed to the tomb of our Saviour and saw some spectre in it of the 
kind that 1s supposed to haunt the tombs of the dead. Others block their 
ears and refuse to listen to them. Yet others take notice of the women's 
remonstrations and after questioning them more closely prevail upon their 
fellow disciples to give a hearing to what they have to say. (3) Still others 
begin to have a measure of trust in the women's words because of the 
clarity and consistency of their message; they stop contradicting them and 
only to them do they accord a hearing. Others again confide their doubts 
to one another and discuss among themselves what could it have been 
that was seen by the women. (4) The myrrh-bearers become ever more 
insistent and demand more urgently than is proper the apostles' attention 
by testifying on oath to our Lord's resurrection to counter doubts about 
its veracity. They provide corroboration by calling to mind the following 
words spoken to the apostles by our Saviour before His passion: ‘A little 
while, and ye shall not see me: and again, a little while, and ye shall see 
me’ (John 16, 16), and again ‘After I am risen again, I will go before you 


into Galilee’ (Mat. 26, 32). 


XXXII The disciples are stung by these words. As if pricked by the 
point of a sharp object (though not a point as usually understood by 
geometers),? memory of His words arouses within them a respect and a 


concern for their teacher, which equals that of the women, so much so that 


all of them hasten to take the road to Galilee, old and young, those past the 
first flush of youth and those in its full flower. Released from the lack of 
belief, which had taken hold of the mansion of their souls, they all set out 
— as if from a single starting line — towards Christ the giver of prizes. (2) 
Youth does not outrun old age nor does the prime of life outstrip declining 
years. Those in peak condition are not so discourteous as to elbow and 
jostle the elderly, but prefer to follow after them. (3) For the match is not a 
matter of flesh and blood, which decays and dissolves into its constituent 
parts, but their contest and race has as its goal sight of Him, Who rose 
from the dead and Who, according to the great theologian Gregory, is not 
disembodied, though no longer clothed in flesh. (4) They all follow one 
another in single file with Peter, ardent in all he does, leading the way. 
Look at him in his role as supreme guide of the rational beings who form 


39 Itis a play on kévtpov, which means either the centre or a sharp object. 
60 Gregory Nazianzus, Lettres théologiques, ed. P. Gallay (Paris: Cerf, 1974), ci.29; p. 
48.4-8. 
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the flocks of Christ. Look too at the way he leads.these sheep to their 
chief shepherd Christ and refuses to allow the flock of Christ — made up 
of rational beings — to scatter among the mountains, glens, wildernesses, 
and caves. (5) Not one of them was left behind or wandered away. The 
only one that was lost was that son of perdition, who betrayed our Saviour 
and Master and raised his head against the Good Shepherd. (6) Come and 
see Peter, who is striding out quite forgetful of how old he is. He is full 
of the joys of life and would like to break into a dance. To counter the 
hardships of the journey he sings a song, which takes as its starting point 
the resurrection of our Saviour. (7) He follows the road unerringly, going 
in front of everybody and leading the way. Never once does he stumble or 
deviate from the straight and narrow. He sticks to the well-trodden path 
and does not turn aside from that leading to eternal life. (8) His stride 
does not slacken, tire, falter or waver. Concentrating all his attention — 


his gaze and line of sight — on those trailing behind he urges all of them ` 


to summon up their enthusiasm and follow him. (9) It looks as though a 
cloud of dust stirred up by the apostles' feet is rising from the ground into 
the air above their heads. Almost like a whirlwind it seems to rise into 
the air and to reach to the heavens. All the apostles are within touching 
distance of each other, like the links of some golden chain, for they are all 
one after another running their race to their prize giving Saviour Christ. 
(10) Imagine, onlooker, if we had become their fellow competitors and 
were racing to the line, we would see droplets of sweat pouring down their 
faces, which they wipe away with a flick of their fingers, flinging these 
drips of congealed sweat as far away as possible. 


XXXIII It was in this manner that they made their way to Galilee, but, 
following in a manner of speaking the directions set out by the artist in his 
works of art, let us go and pay a visit to the disciple who had reasonable 
doubts. What do we see but crowding round him disciples; we see the way 
they treat him like some former pupil who has returned to his old school now 
that the teacher is away. They try to instil in him respect for their teacher 
and scold him for his absence. (2) However, he refuses to hearken to them, 
preferring to think differently about the resurrection of the master. He does 
not lend them a willing ear despite their unanimous agreement and despite 
being informed by Peter himself. He dismisses them all as gullible and ready 
to believe anything they are told. (3) With great insistence Peter rehearses 
how he had seen the Lord with his own eyes after the resurrection; how the 


Lord had entered through closed doors; how He had said to His disciples, 
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‘Peace be with you’; how His appearance was not an optical illusion, nor a 


— nocturnal apparition, nor some hallucination in broad daylight, but it was 


‘the doors being shut’ (John 20, 26) the Saviour Himself, who was present 
among them in bodily form; engaging in conversation and debate in His 
usual way. (4) Gesticulating towards Peter, who had been challenging and 
contradicting him, Thomas said to him, ‘You do not persuade me,’ instead 
of replying, ‘Provided you persuade me.’ (5) The gesture of his hand is 
one of reproof, while the expression on his face is combatative. Thomas is 
unwilling to accept the miracle of the resurrection without proper scrutiny. 
He wishes to see for himself the hands of the Risen one pierced with nails 
and His side pierced with a lance. (6) ‘What you are now telling me, Peter,’ 
he says, ‘goes beyond the bounds of human comprehension and perception. 
How is it possible for my hearing to take in and my mind to understand 
matters such as these? If He is truly dead, how can He have come alive 
again? If, as you say, He has risen as God, how is it that, when He was 
about to die as a man, He did not as God put an end to His crucifiers and 
escape death? After all, it is not possible for God to die. (7) The truth is that 
after His death on the cross His dead body was accompanied by Joseph and 
Nikodemos and laid in His grave without breath or feeling. Has He now 
returned to life and is He able to dwell among human beings as once He 
did? Did you not, Peter, deny Him thrice, when He was tried before the high 
priests Ananias and Caiaphas and you said that you did not know whence 
He came (Mat. 26, 69—74)? How can you now claim that He has risen from 
the dead? Away with you, Peter. I can't abide the things you are saying. 
You are acting like a false friend. (8) You are like somebody who sings to 
the deaf or whispers in the ear of a corpse. To what vain end do you endow 
the dead with life? Why do you heap your praises on one quite unable to 
hear? Such behaviour is out of keeping with your grizzled features and your 
advancing years, with an easy old age, and your silvering locks. You are 
an old man who has been led astray by some urchin or old wives' fables (1 
Tim. 4, 7). (9) Did you not see that He, Who died on the cross, was Christ 
Himself? Take me to Him, “for whither thou goest I will go” (Ruth 1, 16). I 
shall examine the scars and wounds on His feet and hands and see the marks 
left by the nails. I shall take a good look at His side pierced by the lance. It 
is quite impossible for the injuries to have disappeared in the past few days. 
Let us depart and be quick about it. Lead on, old man! 


XXXIV It is my belief that it is better to leave Thomas and Peter to 
their own devices talking in this way among themselves, while those who 
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have made the decision to follow my narrative should immediately — and = i 


not after eight days — turn their gaze towards the wall opposite the apse, 
seeing that we are not of those of little faith, having no hesitations or doubts 
about the resurrection of our Saviour, but are of those who have accepted 
the message in good faith. (2) Any one following me will see once again 
a shuttered house and the company of the apostles, including Thomas, 
gathered together inside, when our Lord and Saviour Jesus appears silently 
and unseen in their midst, as he used to do. After bestowing on them once 
again the greeting of peace He then turns to speak to His disbelieving 
disciple and allows him to touch His hands and side. He condescends to 
display His uncovered side, which serves as a pledge of His resurrection, 
revealing, as it does, not only flesh and bone and an absence of fat, but also 
a gaping hole — large enough for the disciple to insert his hand — made by a 
sharp thrust of the lance applied to this [spot]. The possibility remains that 


it might not have remained unchanged, since the great Cyril teaches us that 


at the same time as He put off His corrupt nature He put off all that was 
corruptible. (3) Hearing and seeing these things Thomas is overcome by 
fear and durst not draw close to our Saviour. Rather does he, in a manner 


of speaking, make an about turn and begin to beat a retreat. The man who, - 


a little earlier, had brashly contradicted and challenged all of them, takes 
a step backwards, not daring to feel our Lord's body. (4) For their part, the 
disciples apply pressure from behind and push him back in retaliation for 
his lack of faith both in them and in the master Himself. Using force they 
compel him to approach the master, however much he may dig in his heels. 
(5) Unwillingly he stretches out his hand. He opens his eyes as wide as 
possible, rubbing them clean of any discharge, mucus, and grainy deposits. 
Our saviour, for His part, acts as though he is injured: being in a state of 
collapse and shrinking, as it were, from having His wound meddled with. 
(6) Thomas inserts his hand into our Saviour's side, as though it were a long 
extended lance driven into a yielding body. He makes a thorough investi- 
gation of the wound, as if using some surgical instrument belonging to 
Paieon,” and then tries to open it up. (7) Thomas’s persistent manipulation 
leaves the side, as it were, in distress. Once again, it starts to exude blood 
and water, but not in the way it did previously. Rather does it consist of 
both the limpid water of proof — the truth of the resurrection being clearer 
than any light — and of blood because it has the red hue of the ink, which, 


61 Cyril, Explanatio in Lucam, V, 14: Migne PG 72, 560C. 
62 The physician of the Gods: Oxford Classical Dictionary, sub Paieon. 
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as we know, the emperors employ for the authentication of their rescripts. 
(8) Such are the indignities depicted in the scene, which are inflicted on our 
Lord's side. But you — you who are distressing 1t with your fingers — why are 
you still hesitating and holding back? Why are you not proclaiming Him at 
the top of your voice Lord and God? Why, having repeatedly felt Him, do 
you not reveal to us what the act of touching has in some mysterious way 
made known to you? But quite rightly you do not hearken to us because 
what we now see before us and what is being described in my narrative 
does not belong to the real world, but to the unreal world of art. One would 
say that though silent you yourself think and believe it appropriate to agree 
with what we have said and that not speaking you are of like mind. (9) If 
you think it a good idea, accompany us, unless by any chance you and 
Peter have beaten us to it, as we make haste in case we miss seeing a final 
miracle, wondrously performed during a fishing expedition. It was His last 
word and set a seal on all the miracles performed by our Saviour after His 
resurrection. 


XXXV There is a boat on the sea of Tiberias. Its oarsmen are the leading 
apostles, numbering in all seven, which is a lucky number appropriate to 
their sober dispositions. Along with fishing rods and hooks, halyards, and 
nets they have with them all the rest ofthe boat's gear and tackle, as they set 
.out to catch fish. The sea is completely calm; there is not a breath of wind; 
the nets have been lowered to the seabed and raised again, bringing up and 
carefully filtering water from the depths of the sea, but no catch does it 
yield. (2) The disciples become downhearted as they toil in vain throughout 
the night. They wonder what will become of them as they turn over in their 
minds how they will feed themselves when day breaks, for three years have 
already elapsed since forsaking all they followed Christ. (3) They slump 
listless and dejected; some in the prow, others in the stern, still reckoning, I 
would guess, where on the surface ofthe sea to cast their nets. (4) They were 
still thinking about these things in the early morning at the first light of day. 
On the seashore our Saviour tried to attract their attention, addressing them 
familiarly but in a plain and friendly fashion, as ‘children,’ though some 
of them were already aging. He wanted to find out whether they had any 
breakfast. He was feigning ignorance, despite having a clear knowledge 
of everything from before they were born. (5) They thought that He was 
just another man and at once answered with a *No,' which is by far the 
swiftest way of indicating not having anything. This was because, on the 
one hand, they were in no mood to provide long-winded answers and, on the 
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other, they had no idea who it was that was directing the enquiry to them, - ES 


(6) For how could they have had any precise knowledge of who He was, 
when His presence, the sound of His voice, and His body were altered out 
of all recognition? For only He, Who is able at His pleasure to transform all 
things, knows for what reasons the corruptible, emotional, and transitory 
turn into the passionless, incorruptible, and godlike. (7) Hearing that they 
had caught nothing our Saviour decided to make Himself known to them, 
In a loud voice He ordered them to cast their net to starboard, where they 
would find fish. (8) They did what they were told right away. When they 
drew up the net, it was not empty of any catch, as it had been previously, 
but there were so many fish that they did not have the strength to haul it 
in themselves and bring it aboard the boat. (9) This was an outcome that 
convinced John that these efficacious words were those of our Saviour. With 
his finger he indicated that the One, Who had spoken to them, was in truth 


none other than our Saviour and our Lord, and apprised Peter of the fact by - 


word of mouth. (10) Learning this, Peter demonstrated through his actions 
the intensity of his love for his Saviour. He did not wait to get dressed — for 
he stood naked because a little while before some routine task had forced 
him to throw himself into the sea — but paddling with his arms and steering 
with his feet reached our Lord before the others. Holding out His hand He — 
again as one can see — pulled him out of the sea to his exceeding Joy. 


XXXVI The artist depicts on the wall opposite the apse the rest of the 
disciples steering for the shore where they beach their boat. There, as I 
am persuaded, they render our Saviour due honour. We have landed —have 
we not? — on this shore more swiftly perhaps than was necessary in as 
much as we have made use of the wings of speech rather than a boat in 
our haste to witness the miracle performed there by our Saviour. (2) The 
disciples disembark from the boat and see bread and fish warming on the 
coals. Acting as host, our Saviour, who provides all flesh with food, invites 
them to partake of breakfast. (3) Standing upright rather than reclining He 
takes the bread and fish in His hands and divides them among the disciples. 
Neither do those who receive the food recline, but remain standing while 
they eat. They look as though they are hungry, having toiled away the 
whole night long. They are bare legged up to their knees, having frequently 
to wade through the water. Their thick thighs are manly and strong and 
fully fleshed out, while their arms are strong and bared as far as their 
shoulders. Broad of hand they are powerful oarsmen, quite able to take 
on the strongest gusts of wind and to withstand the angry waves. They are 
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girded up in rustic fashion and enveloped in capes without purple borders, 
which are not soft to the touch, but are better described as coarse and hard 
wearing. They are dyed a greyish colour and suit life at sea. In a word, they 
are all kitted out in nautical rig. (4) All of them look as though they are 
still eating with the exception of Peter, who, I presume, received food from 
our Lord's hands before the others and chewed and swallowed it as quickly 
as possible, because being a conscientious worker he is anxious about the 
task in hand and begins to drag the net from the sea. Digging in his heels, 
he grasps the catch with his hands. It is brimming over with 150 large fish, 
which are still gasping and writhing. (5) Peter turns his head towards his 
companions and fellow workers and calls out to them, I wouldn't wonder, 
to help him to drag the net on to the dry land, since he is not able to do 
this easily by himself because of the number and size of the fishes in it and 
because it keeps slipping back into the water under their weight. 


XXXVII Up to this point my discourse has concentrated on the entire 
pictorial decoration of the walls of the church and, onlooker, has it not 
provided you with a more than adequate description? Hereafter it will furl 
in its wings and leave the airy realms of the upper reaches of the church 
and tarry awhile on those parts closer to the ground. (2) At equal intervals 
what you might call horizontal bands girdle the whole church from floor to 


ceiling. They are three in number and are constructed of stone with both 


stability and beauty in mind. Those skilled in construction usually call 
them stringcourses. Otherwise, right down to ground level the whole wall 
is clad in variegated marble. (3) The mason prepared it to such fineness that 
the wall seems to be covered 1n fabries of many colours. (4) The marble 
glistens in such a way as to outdo the radiance of any flower, revealing 
that the marble is of unusual and surpassing excellence, or rather that 
it is [testimony to] the skill of the mason, who strove to add beauty to 
nature. (5) The superstructure rests on closely spaced columns of different 
orders, which in a manner of speaking spring from the ground upwards 
and terminate in the stone facing on the facades of the colonnades. (6) 
The colonnades, which underpin the whole church, are twelve in number, 
consisting of roughly seventy supporting columns. I don't suppose that the 
architect arranged it this way unintentionally; his purpose being to make 
it, as it were, a living church of Christ, carried on columns and colonnades 
equal in number to the Disciples of Christ.9? 


63 A marginal note explains that there were twelve apostles and seventy disciples. 
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XXXVIII The entire floor of the church is paved in white marble and : 3 | 


encompasses four squares, which are separated one from the other by the 
circumference of a circle. (2) Contained within the circular area, which 
separates the squares from one another, is the holy altar, which serves as a 
focal point or better as the beating heart of the whole body of the church. 
The easternmost arm towards the synthronon™ of the sacred throne is 
semicircular in shape, while the area immediately to the west around the 
altar is rectangular. (3) In its north-westerly corner there has been laid to 
rest the body of the Great John, golden of tongue and mind but more 
precious than any gold. He was a true high priest of the Lord, who followed 
the example of the Good Shepherd and laid down his life for his sheep. He 
is regarded as one of the wonders of the world, pouring forth hour after 
hour® myrrh sweeter than any sweet-smelling scent. It wells up from his 
holy body as from a bubbling spring and with a power that is more than 


divine pierces his silver effigy, which rests on top of his tombstone. It 


spurts out from his head and his hands or there are times when, beginning 
at his knees, it seeps into his beard and spills over his archiepiscopal 
vestments, forming a pool around the whole tomb. All those who have seen 
this will confirm and have confirmed the veracity of the testimony of my 
narrative. (4) [Diagonally] opposite to the south lies Gregory, known as 
the Theologian,?" who breathed forth fire from his mouth and reduced all 
heresy to ashes. He is enclosed within a rectangular sarcophagus, which 
is flame-coloured, because its occupant was aflame with spiritual beauty, 


his heart and mind glowing forever more with the fire of the spirit; his. 


tongue adorned with the beauty of his words. (5) Here too is the holy altar 
of Christ, which is wholly fashioned of pure polished silver. Concealed 
within it is an inviolate treasure in the shape of the bodies of the apostles 
Luke, Andrew, and Timothy, who gave themselves as a sacrifice for Him. 
(6) Over the sacred and divine altar is a ciborium or, in common parlance, 


64 The tiers of seats arranged in a semi-circle at the eastern end of major Byzantine 
churches: ODB III, sub Synthronon. 

65 ODB II, sub John Chrysostom. | 

66 There is a marginal note that reads: ‘today pure oil of myrrh bubbles up from the tomb 
of Chrysostom, just as it did six years ago before the captivity. It is well known that myrrh, 
which stinks, bubbles up from a diseased body.’ This indicates that Nicholas Mesarites was 
revising his text in 1210, when residing in Nicaea. See also G.P. Majeska, Russian Travelers 
to Constantinople in the 14th and 15th centuries (Washington DC: Dumbarton Oaks 
Research Library and Collection, 1984), 302—4, for the tomb after 1261. 

67 ODB II, sub Gregory of Nazianzos. 
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a canopy.^* At first, it is in the form of a square carried by four columns, 
but concludes as a pyramid constructed of triangular panels of dressed 
imperial marble, which the mason has planed to such a fineness that the 
canopy looks as though it is made of lengths of white linen. 


XXXIX But let us go, if it seems a good idea, and take a look at what 
is worth seeing and of historical interest in the mausoleum situated to 
the east, the founder of which, as our narrative has already made clear, 
was Constantius, (2) who had it constructed to hold his father's body 
and his own together with those that ruled after them. The entire church 
is circular in shape and domed. It is divided, I assume, because of the 
considerable area covered by its ground plan, into a series of bays with 
encircling colonnades. (3) Our starting point is the body of Constantine, 
the first emperor to rule as a Christian, which lies at rest towards the 
east within this porphyry sarcophagus as though on some purple-hued 
imperial couch. He was after the twelve disciples the thirteenth herald of 


-the Orthodox faith and the founder of this imperial capital. (4) The shape 


of the sarcophagus is rectangular, though slightly oblong and lopsided. 
Tradition has it that Helena," his mother and fellow promoter of the 
Orthodox faith, is buried together with her son. (5) The tomb towards the 
south is that of the illustrious Constantius," the founder of the church. It is 


.of porphyry, but not at all like that of his father, just as the man deposited 


within was not at all like his father, being his inferior and falling short 
of him in piety and intellect. (6) Very similar to those already mentioned 
is the tomb opposite on the northern side, which conceals the corpse of 
Theodosios the Great” and contains an inexhaustible wealth of noble 
deeds. (7) Situated next to this towards the east is that of Pulcheria.? She 
is the glorious and renowned foundress of the monastery of Hodegon.” 
Look at the way, a virgin herself, she holds in her hands an image of the 
all-holy Virgin. (8) Concealed in the next tomb is the dust of an emperor 
among wise men, and a wise man among emperors.? Next is the tomb 


68 ODB I, sub Ciborium. 

69 ODB I, sub Constantine I the Great, 
70 ODB II, sub Helena. 

71 ODB I, sub Constantius II. 

72 ODB III, sub Theodosios I. 

73 ODB III, sub Pulcheria. 

74 ODB Il, sub Hodegon Monastery. 
75 ODB Ii, sub Leo VI. 


—————  Q— ee 
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of the honoured and venerable Empress Theophano, whose memory is ^ | ~ 


everlasting.” Her husband was wise, while she was a truly wise empress, 
who completed a praiseworthy life. As holy writ has it, “The beginning 
of wisdom is a praiseworthy life’ (Cf. Ps. 111, 10; Prov. 9, 10). (9) This is 
the tomb of her son Constantine," the first emperor born in the purple; 
his name of great [renown] for equity. This is the tomb of the Emperor 
Zeno,’ an Arian sympathiser, for which reason he was expelled from 
the kingdom of heaven. Here we have that of Anastasios Dikoros,” of 
whom the story goes that he was incinerated by fire sent from heaven, 
a fate with which he had been previously threatened on account of his 
inclination towards those that believed that Christ possessed a single will 


and energy. Foolish enough to hope that he would escape the fate that God 


had decreed for him, he had a house built constructed entirely of baked 
brick and mortar to serve as another ark, with a view, as he thought, to 


escaping his own deluge. (10) This is the tomb of Basil the Macedonian,® ` 


whom Divine Providence raised from a lowly station in life to imperial 
eminence. People say that he stripped much of the decoration from the 
church of the Heralds of God?! and transferred it to the Nea, which is the 
name given to the church that he built in the name of the commander-in- 
chief of the heavenly armies.” (11) Here is that of Nikephoros Phokas,® 
a very brave man, shrewd and highly skilled in military matters, who 
lost his life through treachery. The tomb in the middle of the church 
holds Constantine,®** scion of the purple, who was the brother of the great 
emperor known as the Bulgar-slayer.® (12) It was this Constantine who 
rebuilt the present church, as various people have intimated to us. 


76 Theophano became a dynastic saint of the house of Macedon, whence the respect with 
which she is treated here, to the extent that Mesarites makes her the mother of Constantine 
VII Porphyrogennetos, which is of course wrong. See ODB III, sub Theophano. 

77 ODB I, sub Constantine VII Porphyrogennetos. 

78 ODB III, sub Zeno. 

79 ODB I, sub Anastasios I. 

80 ODB I, sub Basil I. 

81 Le. the Church of the Holy Apostles. 

82 ODB II, sub Nea Ekklesia. 

83 ODB III, sub Nikephoros II Phokas. 

84 ODB i, sub Constantine VIII. 

85 This is one ofthe two earliest references to Basil II as the Bulgar-slayer: P. Stephenson, 
The Legend of Basil the Bulgar-Slayer (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 2003), 
92-4, 
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XL If, onlooker, you think it a good idea, let us proceed to another 
building, which is called by some a heroon*® and by others a place of 
lamentation, because laid to rest there are emperors or, as one might say, 
heroes. You see another structure with five colonnaded spaces in the manner 
of Solomon's pool at the Sheep Gate; for here too reposes a great multitude 
of those who have departed this life as a result of the weakness that sin 
inflicts on all men. (3) These too will rise again under the supervision of 
the angel, who at the second coming of the Lord will sound the trumpet 
loud and clear to the whole of mankind, and they will present themselves 
to the incorruptible judge of all, our Saviour Christ. (4) Here on the eastern 
side is the tomb of Justinian,®’ whose name is of great renown and fame 
for equity and impartiality. He was the founder of the great shrine of the 
Wisdom of the Word of God. He is celebrated down the generations for 
his noble deeds, for his style of kingship, and for overthrowing mighty 
rulers, who had subjected the whole of the known world to the power of 
their authority. (5) Near it to its north is the tomb of Justin, the grandson? 
of Justinian. He was a man famous for his justice and much vaunted 
for his piety. He made good what was missing from the great shrine of 
the Wisdom of the Word of God and brought it to completion. He also 
shored up the dome, which had collapsed, and with great skill increased 
its elevation. (6) Here to the south is the tomb of his consort Sophia,® a 


woman both devout and sensible; a woman who was extremely wise and 


truly fearful of the Lord, for, according to scripture, ‘The beginning and 
end of wisdom is fear of the Lord' (Ps. 111, 10; Prov. 1, 7; 9, 10). (7) The 
next tomb belongs to Herakleios,” the echoes of whose renown spread as 
far as Persia and the surrounding countries. In a manner of speaking, the 
feats he performed surpassed those of Herakles. Before carrying them 
out he put away his imperial robes and setting out on expedition put on 
sandals that had been dyed black, returning only when he had coloured 
them purple, having stained them in barbarian blood. (8) The green tomb 
is that of Theophilos,” who spat out the venom of profanity against the 
holy images and directed it against those who venerated them. (9) I cannot 
give a clear opinion about the story that he was saved thanks to the great 


86 Ie. a mausoleum. 

87 ODB II, sub Justinian I. 

88 In fact, nephew: ODB II, sub Justin II. 
89 ODB III, sub Sophia. 

90 ODB II, sub Herakleios. 

91 ODB TH, sub Theophilos. 
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help and encouragement that he received from his consort Theodora,” who : ^| - 
being a defender of Orthodoxy persuaded him to reinstate the veneration — {| 


of the holy and divine images and to set about their restoration. Let the 
last word be with him, who was tattoed by him and is known to this day 
as Graptos?? because of his devotion to the venerable images; and who is 
inscribed in the book of the living. (10) That made of sardonyx belongs 
to Theodora,” the prudent empress, who, as tradition has it, was a patron 
of this famous and conspicuous church of the Heralds of God. As for the 
rest, why should we bother ourselves about them, since their memories are 
buried with them in their tombs? 


XLI Come with me now; and let us go to the forecourt and behold u 


the gathering on the eve of the festival. Look at the Great Paul, who has 


dwelt year after year in this church,” somewhat in the manner of the sun, — 


enveloping those approaching it in his light. (2) Gaze with me upon this 
glittering ceremony enacted on the evening before a festival, when 1n its 
entirety the people bearing the name of our Lord Christ of every race and 
all ages and ranks pass before you in a lamp-lit procession, each according 
to his own rank and profession. With the Great Paul they circumambulate 
through the imperial city ‘from Jerusalem and round about unto Illyricum' 
(Rom. 15, 19) with songs of praise and clouds of incense until their 
circuitous route brings them back to this apostolic shrine.” (3) Do not tarry 
over the spectacle, but go up to the porphyry drinking-trough and look at 
the way that pure water collects in it together with small crusts of bread 
floating in the middle; at the way that gathered around it are swineherds 
and rough types, who terrify everybody with their hoarse cries of ‘whoa,’ 
as soon as the wine-jars are lowered carelessly and without due care and 
attention into the trough by those 1n charge, causing them to shatter; and at 
the way that they gulp down the wine disgorged from them — now mixed 


92 ODB HI, sub Theodora. 

93 ODB HI, sub Theodore Graptos. 

94 The consort of Justinian I was venerated as a saint after her death, which explains the 
respect that Mesarites accords her: ODB III, sub Theodora. 

95 This presumably refers to an icon ofthe saint. Cf. the icon of St Paul, which Andronikos 
I Komnenos set up in his foundation of the Church of the Forty Martyrs: Choniates, Historia, 
353.11-17. 

96 This refers to the parading of the relic of St Paul's head from the Imperial Palace to 
the Church of the Holy Apostles every 29 June as part of the celebration of the feast of the 
Holy Apostles: K.N. Ciggaar, ‘Une description de Constantinople dans le Tarragoniensis 
55’, REB, 53 (1995), 121.76—81. 
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with water — and snatching at the crusts of bread gobble them up. (4) Look 
at the way that those unacquainted with this hoarse *whoa' are at once 
dumbfounded, but those accustomed to this grating sound gather for a 
routine spectacle and [prepare toj dissolve into laughter. (5) If you care to 
stay with me until late into the evening, you will see still more amazing 
things. Don't say that your hearing has already been ruined by that *whoa' 
rasped out at full force nor that ‘it is toward evening and the day is far 
spent’ (Luke 24, 29). (6) For you know well that I will not leave you or 
abandon you. We would indeed be doing you the greatest harm should we 
overlook the possibility of compelling you to remain here with us, so that 
you may witness tomorrow’s festivities, for, when dawn comes up, some 
unavoidable obligation will perhaps prevent you from setting out for the 
festival. (7) I can already see from your whole demeanour and gait that 
you are anxious to take the road that leads home. To prevent you doing 
this, won’t you defer to me yet a while, lend me your ear, and listen to my 
words. I shall relate everything to you as swiftly as possible because of the 
lateness of the hour. 


XLII Around the forecourts of the church there has gathered together 
a crowd composed of children, youths, and men, both young and old, of 
all races and ages, Some are engaged in debate about the rudiments of 


. knowledge and accents and the rules of short and long syllables and those 


governing nouns and verbs; others deal with figures of speech and with 
the various categories of simple and advanced syllogisms as well as [the 
need for] clarity of interpretation and cogency of argument, while others 
again engage in dialectical problems and enquiry and set out propositions 
pregnant with double meanings, requiring in answer to these propositions 
a conclusion couched necessarily and not optionally in terms of strict logic 
and not in those of inductive reasoning. At the same time they ridicule 
as no philosopher anybody reasoning according to the laws of physics; 
as no scientist anybody reasoning according to the laws of logic. (2) The 
medical students? congregate around the drinking-trough I mentioned, 
neither examining it as a patient nor applying bandages or ointments to the 
contusions suffered from earthenware jars banging against it — away with 
you! These are not cures suitable for stone, even if something were wrong 


97 Nicholas Mesarites spends more time than might be expected on medical studies. A 
possible explanation is that a relative of his, Basil Megistos, had been the imperial physician 
(aktouarios). 
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with it! Rather is ita matter of spending their leisure time there. They chatter ^ 


away, one might almost say, like sparrows endowed with reason [disputing] 


about the balance of humours, about the pre-existence of particles, about 


veins and arteries, about intermittent and terminal fevers, about pulses, 
whether ‘crooked’ or ‘ant-like, strong or weak, or racing more rapidly 
than is natural, and about the onset, progress, and decline of a disease. (3) 
They put questions to one another as to whether one should apply the term 


‘chill’ to the stage reached on either the third or the fourth day, or about 
the marrow, which is always secreted in the backbone and in the larger and .. | 


thicker bones, and about other subjects too: for example, about the heart and 


the brain, the liver, spleen, and lungs, and which of these is the origin of the "m 


whole development of a living creature and which is the next to develop and 
so on until one reaches the last. (4) Whether the sperm impregnating the 


female retains its integrity until the moment of conception is another topic © : a 
of discussion; or whether after releasing its intrinsic formative powers it - 
loses that specific property, as though it was a bit of yeast, which, when . 


kneaded into dough made of wheat-flour, becomes assimilated as part 
of the lump, even though it constituted the origin of the whole process; 
or again whether, in view of the fact that the sperm is conducive to the 
formation and growth of the bones and the sinews, it is divided among 
them and absorbed by them, while the female contribution, consisting, as 
it does, of blood, favours the development of the softer and fleshier parts of 
the body, flesh being nothing more than congealed blood. (5) Other topics 
of discussion are whether we see by emission or intromission and whether 
all faculties derive the power of feeling from the brain or whether in the 
case of some faculties the origin of this power is the brain through the 


reception of sense data from them, while in the case of others it is the -. 


heart: is it a matter of the faculties of sight and hearing forwarding the first 
sensations to the brain, which then processes them, and is it also a matter 
of the faculties of touch, taste, and smell referring these immediately to 
the heart, which begins working on them, but in such a way that these 
[faculties] then participate jointly [in the process]? (6) Here you will see 
those involved in number theory cross-examining each other as to how, for 
example, the unit one is the beginning of all numbers, yet is not a number; 
how some numbers are deemed odd and others even, while still others are 
called, in name and in practice, odd-and-even, because they have charac- 
teristics of both; or why another should be called maiden (or prime) or why 


98 According to Pythagorean arithmetic. 
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PE an even number combining with an odd should be deemed to have female 


and an odd number matched with an even number male properties. How is 
itthat numbers that are odd-and-even — being named after both — are distin- 
guished by the epithet life giving? Is it not because any pregnant women at 
risk of suffering miscarriage will not do so in a month that has an odd-and- 
even number in its name, that is the fifth, seventh, and ninth months of the 
year? (7) You will also see there those engaged with geometrical lines and 
surfaces; with three-dimensional bodies and with shapes that are either 
planes or solids, meaning by the latter triangles, rectangles, hexahedra, 
octahedra, dodecahedra, and icosahedra, but they can be in the shape of a 
pyramid or have circumferences, be they circles or semi-circles. There are 
even some whose concern is with the shape of the nimbus in the clouds. 
(8) Close to these are those working on tones and harmony, this branch 
of learning having obtained its original elements from arithmetic, even 
if there was no direct appropriation, because geometry served it as an 
intermediary and as a transmitter of the fundamentals of arithmetic. In 


~ my opinion, it also serves as the best introduction to the pinnacle of the 


sciences, which is mathematics. (9) You may have heard them disputing 
with one another when they use words among themselves that are foreign 
to most people and almost never heard: for example, instead of chords they 
differentiate between a scale of notes (netai, hypatai, parypatai, mesai, 


and paramesai) What they call four-part harmony corresponds to the 
 epitrite 


of the mathematicians. They prefer to call five-part harmony 


hemiola,'*' while the mathematicians stand by five-part harmony. They 
discuss why diapason is the word used for an octave and why its first mode 
turns out to be the dominant mode and why it should be the fifteenth and not 
the sixteenth string that is called a double diapason, while the instrument 


. itself is fifteen and not sixteen-stringed. 


XLIII There is a twittering of voices around the forecourt and the 
drinking-trough, as if a flock of sparrows has collected round the fountains 
and the pools. The commingled clamour produces hubbub and no little 
confusion, as one after another students or teachers put forward subjects 


99 E. Wellesz, A History of Byzantine Music and Hymnography, 2nd edn (Oxford: 
Clarendon Press, 1961), 62-3, considers this ‘almost entirely nonsensical.’ The information 
is culled from a variety of classical sources, *without understanding the subject matter cited.’ 

100 Le. in the ratio of 4 to 3. 


101 A musical figure in which two groups of three beats are replaced by three groups of 
two beats, 
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for discussion, some struggling to uphold their own positions, while others SUED 


assert that the truth does not lie in that direction. The upshot is that they 
find themselves in difficulties over the solution.of the problem and deploy 
harsh words against one another. Streaming from their mouths come words 
such as ‘uneducated,’ ‘no philosophical training,’ ‘no grasp of the natural 
sciences, which they discharge and spew forth against one another. (2) 
After such disputations they break up the meeting because they have no 
arbiter, but be aware that this will not be the case tomorrow. (3) Rather will 
the meeting conclude in a friendly fashion, even if there are unresolved 
issues separating them, because, as I have heard some of them saying to 
one another, it is their practice, after the completion of the eucharist, to 
entrust the solution and elucidation of matters in dispute to the supreme 
primate, as the most learned and impartial of judges. (4) For we are lucky 


enough to have a bishop of the kind sketched by Paul, when he describes: 


in his divinely inspired words the true bishop." (5) He is not only wise in 
the ways of God, as one who studies and turns over in his own mind divine 
matters, but he is also most learned and eminent in all branches of secular 
wisdom, which explains why he possesses such a wealth of eloquence and 
a razor-sharp intellect capable of understanding and elucidating theological 
concepts. As a grammarian he is superior to Histaios and Theodosios; 
as a rhetorician to Demosthenes and Hermogenes; as a mathematician 
to Nikomachos; as a geometer to Euclid; as a musician to Ptolemy; as a 
natural scientist to Anaxagoras and Pythagoras and even to Sokrates, who 
was the teacher of Plato and Aristotle. (6) These and so many other natural 
and acquired qualities exalt the intrinsic distinction of my lord and chief 
shepherd, just as they most assuredly do in equal measure the outer man. 
(7) He is sprung from stock both ancient and noble and has blood ties to 
the Empress and Augusta, linking the surname of sacred majesty, as one 
might say, with himself alone, not only because of his virtue, but also on 
the strength of a blood relationship. His God-like commitment to all that 
is good resembles the sun in its course round all the corners of the world. 
He is our ascent to God, our way of shunning evil and embracing what is 
better, a pillar of the church, a bulwark of the faith, and, with scarcely a hint 
of exaggeration, a God to those on earth. Does he not imperceptibly guide 
and control all matters and does he not visibly and in every wise maintain 
the integrity and the good order of this second world, which is the world 


102 I Tim. 3, 2-7; Titus 1, 7-9. 
103 ODB II, sub Euphrosyne Doukaina Kamatera. 
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of man? (8) I would in all confidence name him as a third son of thunder 
along with James and John, for with the fire of the Spirit he has forged a 
tongue of copper, which spits out the venom of divine fire and unleashes 
a thunderbolt of a voice against heresy."^ Without hesitation I would call 
him the flame of divine fire in his role as head of the Church of Christ and 
as a labourer in the spirit; for does not the Psalmist call ministers in the 
spirit *a flaming fire’ (Ps. 104, 4)? (9) He too opens his mouth in parables 
and utters riddles as they did of old, as our fathers, wise in God, and the 
illuminators and teachers of all mankind have related to us in their divinely 
inspired writings. He unfurls his tongue, like an inexhaustible spring, 
which quenches the thirst of all people who crave orthodox belief. (10) O 
streams of eloquence, which water the entire inhabited world and enrich it 
with measureless wealth, not from seven mouths, as the Nile does Egypt, 
but from a single mouth, let us drink our fill throughout our whole life, 
so that we may be enriched 1n body and soul and add eternal blessings to 
those of this life; in the name of our Lord Jesus Christ, to whom be glory 
for evermore. Amen. 


104 A reference to the patriarch’s recent repression of the teaching of Michael Glykas 


(Sikidites) on the eucharist: Choniates, Historia, 514—17; Angold, Church and Society, 
128-31. 
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EPITAPHIOS FOR HIS BROTHER JOHN 


Introduction 


Edition: A. Heisenberg, ‘Neue Quellen zur Geschichte des lateinischen 
Kaisertums und der Kirchenunion: I. Der Epitaphios des Nikolaos 


Mesarites auf seinen Bruder Johannes’, Sitzungsberichte der bayerischen 


Akademie der Wissenschaften, philos.-philol. und hist. Klasse, 1922, Abh, 
5 (Munich, 1922), 3-75 [= A. Heisenberg, Quellen und Studien zur spdtbyz- 
antinischen Geschichte (London: Variorum Reprints, 1973), II, i] 


Nicholas Mesarites composed this funeral lament or epitaphios for his 
brother John,! who died on 5 February 1207, and delivered it over his grave 
on 16 March 1207. It contains most of the information available on the 
Mesarites family. John was the seventh child born in 1161/62 to Constantine 
Mesarites, who attained the rank of kouropalates. His social standing was 
such that he was able to have his son John baptised by the patriarch Loukas 
Chrysoberges (1157-1169)? a member of a leading Constantinopolitan 
family that supplied administrators and churchmen over several genera- 
tions.? Constantine Mesarites paid close attention to his son's education and 
inspected specimens of his calligraphy. He saw education as the path to a 
glittering career. He told his son that he would *not have to stand and wait 
at the gates of a grandee's [mansion]. He was confident that he would make 
a career for himself in the imperial administration, where his ‘rhetorical 
skills and calligraphic expertise would transform imperial utterances into 


1 John Mesarites is the object of a detailed study by B. Flusin, ‘Un lettré byzantin du 
XIIe siècle’, 67—83. 

2 Mesarites I, $52, 67.29—32. 

3 ODB II, sub Loukas Chrysoberges; M. Angold, ‘The Imperial Administration and the 
Patriarchal Clergy in the Twelfth Century’, Byzantinische Forschungen, 19 (1993), 17-24. 
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elegant and polished periods as if forged on the anvil of your mind.’ He 
held out the prospect that ‘the senate will hold you in its esteem; senior 
officials will seek your advice, while Holy Synod will pay you its respects.” 
All this John Mesarites put at risk by an attempt to run away, to Palestine 
and become a monk in the Judaean desert.’ On his return in disgrace he 
listened to his father and decided to go back to his studies.ó He redeemed 
himself and was chosen to declaim the imperial hymn before the emperor 
and the senate.’ The emperor in question is likely to have been Alexios 
II Komnenos rather than his father Manuel I Komnenos, who seems to 
have had little time for John Mesarites to judge by the dressing down he 
gave him after his escapade.* The prospect of a life at court opened up, but 
John rejected this because he wished to complete his studies. In Nicholas 
Mesarites's words, his brother turned to the Lyceum and the Academy.? He 
specialised in rhetoric, higher mathematics, and the natural sciences. The 
curriculum he followed reflects the debates that took place at the Church of 
the Holy Apostles described by his brother in his Ekphrasis of the church." 
But, as we have seen, it is most unlikely that there were any institutions of 
higher education associated with that church. John Mesarites will therefore 
have gone elsewhere; perhaps to the school attached to St Sophia, which 
was the main centre of the patriarchate's educational activities. 

Choosing to complete his education rather than follow a career at court 


under the auspices of Alexios II Komnenos meant that John- Mesarites 


avoided the possibly fatal complications attendant upon the rise to power 
of Andronikos I Komnenos in 1182. Nicholas Mesarites is careful to avoid 
any indication of where the political sympathies of the Mesarites family 
lay, but, as we have seen, they were likely to have favoured Andronikos 
Komnenos. John Mesarites became one of Andronikos's favourites. In the 
words of his brother: 


That harsh and difficult emperor took him on as a gift from the Gods and kept 
him close, so that nobody else would carry him off. Though disagreeable to 
everybody else, he was sweetness and light where my brother was concerned. 
He arranged the payment to him of a hefty salary by the keepers of the private 


4 Mesarites I, $13, 27.10—20. 

5 Mesarites I, $11, 24.19—22. 

6 Mesarites I, $15, 28.3031. 

7 Mesarites I, $16, 30.24—7. 

8 Mesarites I, $12, 25-6. 

9 Mesarites I, $17, 31.14—15. 
10 Mesarites, Holy Apostles, XLII $1—9. 
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treasury and the provision of additional supplies and fabrics. It gave him great - | 


pleasure to see him trying to solve a riddle in the shape of verses from the 
Psalms. 


He concludes: ‘So this always vicious and ill-omened ruler hung on my 
brother’s every word, as though tasting honey for the first time." The 
overthrow of Andronikos Komnenos presented members of the Mesarites 
family with serious difficulties. John Mesarites fled Constantinople and 
became a hermit as a way to escape the vengeance meted out on those 
close to Andronikos. He re-emerged after three years, once the situation 
had calmed down. However, he had found his vocation and joined the 
community of St Daniel the Stylite at Anaplous.”* Because of ill-health he 
moved from there to the Trapeza hermitage at Skoutari near Chalcedon.^ 
For no very obvious reason Alexios III Angelos (1195—1203) decided that he 
would make a good confessor. John gave in to his plea after the obligatory 
display of reluctance.^ But he did not stay long in the imperial palace, 
preferring to take up the position of didaskalos ofthe psalter when it became 
vacant in 1198.5 He devoted much of his time to devising a new kind of 
commentary on the psalms, which simplified the exegesis and clarified the 
process of consultation. How exactly we shall never know because his one 
manuscript was burnt in the crusader sack of Constantinople in April 1204 
and despite all his good intentions Nicholas Mesarites appears not to have 
succeeded in his self-appointed task of reconstituting his brother's work." 

John Mesarites apparently foresaw the crusader conquest in a dream.” 
He became a new Jeremiah,? mingling increased pessimism about the 
approaching catastrophe with bitter criticism of the emperor Alexios V 
Doukas Mourtzouphlos, who, to his way of thinking, was reaping the 
rewards of disregarding God's commandments. He poses a rhetorical 
question: ‘Should an emperor, who is only mortal, disregard and set aside 


1} Mesarites I, $19, 33.9—19. 

12 Mesarites I, $2021, 33-5. 

13 Mesarites I, $35.19. 

14 Mesarites I, 823, 36.26—7. 

15 R. Browning, ‘The patriarchal school at Constantinople in the twelfth century’, 
Byzantion, 33 (1963), 11-12. Flusin, ‘Un lettré byzantin du XIIe siècle’, 71, is doubtful that 
as a monk John Mesarites was ever in a position to take formal possession of this post. 

16 Mesarites I, $26, 39—40. 

17 Mesarites I, $27, 40—41. 

18 Mesarites I, $28, 41-2. 

19 Mesarites I, 31, 44.10. 
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[God's] orders, will He who was before all eternity never bend His bow and 
unleash his destructive arrows, however loving of mankind He is??? He 
was convinced that God had abandoned ‘the ship of the world’ to its fate.?! 
It was an attitude that explains the demoralisation of the Byzantines at the 
time of the conquest of Constantinople on 12 April 1204. 

On the following morning John Mesarites made his way to the burnt-out 
shell of the family mansion to make sure that his brother and their mother 
were safe. Nicholas had found refuge in the imperial palace, while their 
mother was in a charitable institution attached to St Sophia.” He then made 
his way back to the monastery of St George of the Mangana, where he had 
taken up residence, just in time to face the Latins, who came to plunder it. 
They beat him up in their haste to discover where the treasures of the house 
were kept. He rebuked them for their greed: 


*Naked came I out of my mother's womb' (Job 1, 2). Therefore am I bereft of 
fear as I am of possessions, so that I have absolutely no fear of robbery nor do 
I tremble in the face of this turn of events; I am not upset — not in the slightest 
bit — nor do I go in fear. I have embraced divine love. I reject love of worldly 
delights, as a burden to be shaken off.? 


His bearing impressed the conquerors and a crusade leader — Hugh of 
St Pol is the most likely identification” — to whom the monastery was 
assigned insisted that he sat beside him. They engaged in conversation 


with the help of an interpreter, after which the crusade leader exclaimed: 


‘If the people of Byzantium were subordinate to such a leader, we might 
even have submitted and taken an oath of fealty.” It was a remark that 
may have been wishful thinking on the part of Nicholas Mesarites, since 
he deliberately portrayed his brother in a light designed to raise Byzantine 
morale. 

Neither Nicholas nor John Mesarites followed the patriarch John 
X Kamateros into exile, which meant that they were among the senior 


20 Mesarites I, $30, 43.21—4. 

21 Mesarites I, $31, 44.14—16. 

22 Mesarites I, $34, 45—6. 

23 Mesarites I, $35, 47.20—25. 

24 Hugh of St Pol was temporarily buried in the monastery of St George Mangana 
in 1205. The monastery itself came into the possession of Nivelon de Chérisy, bishop of 
Soissons (R. Janin, ‘Les sanctuaires de Byzance sous la domination latine (1204—1261)', 
Etudes Byzantines, 2 (1944), 172—4), but Nicholas Mesarites does not talk about the crusade 
leader as though he was a churchman. 

25 Mesarites I, $36, 48.14—16. 
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Orthodox clergy left in Constantinople. They were called upon to act as - e 


spokesmen in negotiations with the Latins. In the Epitaphios Nicholas 
Mesarites has left a record of two such meetings. The first of these took 
place towards the close of 1204 and was with the papal legate Peter 
Capuano, who demanded the submission of the Orthodox Church to Rome, 
The Orthodox representatives were left dumbstruck until John Mesarites 
stood up and demanded a clearer definition of what submission entailed. It 
could be both spiritual and material, so that ‘the outer man may submit to 
imperial authority, but our spiritual and inner selves remain subject to our 
patriarch John,’ This request was enough to disconcert the papal legate, 
who left the meeting with a display of irritation. He was recalled to Rome 
almost immediately. 

By the time that the next recorded encounter took place on 29 
September 1206, there had been some important developments: Thomas 
Morosini had been sent out as Latin patriarch of Constantinople, arriving 
in the city around July 1205; Cardinal Benedict of Sta Susanna had 
been appointed papal legate in the place of Peter Capuano with the 
task of persuading Orthodox leaders at Constantinople to accept both 
a Latin patriarch and the supremacy of Rome; and finally tbe patriarch 
John X Kamateros had died 26 May 1206, depriving the Orthodox of 


Constantinople of their patriarch.” It was left to John Mesarites to defend - 


the Orthodox position. In the first session he contested papal primacy on 
historical grounds. Specifically, he denied that Peter had ever been bishop 
of Rome. As one of the twelve apostles his mission was to the whole 
ecumene rather than to a particular city. Outraged by such contumacy, 
the papal legate brought the meeting to a close. It was reconvened three 
days later, this time to obtain Orthodox recognition of Thomas Morosini 
as patriarch of Constantinople. John Mesarites agreed that there was no 
longer an Orthodox patriarch, but it was still impossible to accept Morosini 
as their patriarch. Apart from the fact that he was quite unknown to the 
Orthodox the manner of his appointment did not conform to the traditions 
of the Church of Constantinople.” Nicholas Mesarites chose to present 
these exchanges in dialogue form, which was in the first place a literary 
device, the dialogue being a favoured format of twelfth-century polemic 


26 Mesarites I, $38, 49.22—4. 

27 K. Setton, The Papacy and the Levant: Y — The Thirteenth and Fourteenth Centuries 
(Philadelphia PA: American Philosophical Society, 1976), 1-27. 

28 Mesarites I, $43, 55.6—19. 

29 Mesarites I, $46, 60.11-14. 
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at Byzantium.*° However, it alerts us to the reliance of both Nicholas and 
John Mesarites on existing texts gathered together in Andronikos Doukas 
Kamateros’s Sacred Arsenal, which the emperor Manuel Komnenos had 
commissioned. 

Negotiations over the recognition of a Latin as patriarch had reached 
an impasse. John Mesarites hoped to break the deadlock by appealing to 
the Latin emperor Henry of Hainault to allow his Orthodox subjects to 
elect their own patriarch. The emperor persuaded him that this would be 
possible only if it had the approval of Pope Innocent III. He advised him 
to draft a letter to the pope in the name of the Orthodox bishops, priests, 
deacons, and other clerics together with their whole people with a request 
that they proceed to the election of their own patriarch, which he duly did.? 
The tone of the letter was largely irenic. There was a strong implication 
that in return for a patriarch the Orthodox would acknowledge the primacy 
of Rome. There exists another letter to Pope Innocent III drafted by the 
Orthodox of Constantiople at approximately the same time.? Its tone and 
content are rather different from that of John Mesarites, but they should be 
seen as complementary rather than opposed. John Mesarites's letter was 
largely theoretical and historical. The other letter was very practical. It 
proposed a general council of the Church to resolve once and for all the 
differences between the Latin and Orthodox Churches, to meet preferably 


at Constantinople, but this made still more urgent the election of a new 


Orthodox patriarch at Constantinople. The existence ofa Latin patriarch was 
no obstacle, because, as the letter pointed out, there was a good precedent 
for the establishment of separate Orthodox and Latin patriarchates in the 
practice of the crusader states, where the patriarchates of Jerusalem and 
Antioch were divided between Orthodox and Latin incumbents. However, 
it was a precedent that was going to work against the Greeks, because the 
disadvantages of such an arrangement from a papal point of view would 


30 A. Cameron, Arguing it out. Discussion in twelfth-century Byzantium [Natalie Zemon 
Davis Annual Lectures] (Budapest: Central European University Press, 2016), 10—58. 

31 See G. Spiteris, ‘I dialoghi di Nicolas Mesarites coi Latini: opera storica o finzione 
letteraria?’, in Collectanea Byzantina [Orientalia Christiana Analecta, 204] (Rome: Pont. 
Inst. Or. St., 1977), 181-6; J.L. van Dieten, ‘Das lateinische Kaiserreich von Konstantinopel 
und die Verhandlungen über kirkliche Wiedervereinigung’, in The Latin Empire: some 
contributions, ed. V.D. van Aalst and K.N. Ciggaar (Hernen: A.A. Bredius Foundation, 
1990), 104—9; A. Cameron, Arguing it out, 69-73, 80—82. 

32 Mesarites I, §51, 63—6. 

33 J.B. Cotelerius, Ecclesiae Graecae Monumenta, III (Paris: Francois Muguet, 1686), 
514-20; Migne PG 140, 293-8. 
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soon become all too obvious at Antioch, where Prince Bohemund Iy i on 
was at odds with the Latin patriarch. In 1205 or 1206 at the request of = | < 


the ‘commune’ of Antioch he appointed a new Orthodox patriarch and 
threw the Latin patriarch into jail, where he died in 1208. Innocent III’s 
reaction was to install a new Latin patriarch, who in 1213 forced the Greek 
patriarch into exile. In the circumstances, it is not surprising that nothing 
came of John Mesarites’s intervention with the Latin emperor. There is 


no record of Innocent III ever receiving an appeal from the Greeks of - 


Constantinople. It may never have been sent. In any case, John Mesarites's 
death on 5 February 1207 is likely to have put an end to an initiative, which 
was already faltering. 


Nicholas Mesarites did not intend the Epitaphios to be so much a M a i 
[1207] at the end of Lent. 


biography of his brother as a moral and spiritual portrait. His aim was 
hagiographical: to present his brother as an Orthodox hero who had kept 
alive the flame of Orthodoxy when it was in danger of being extinguished, 


John Mesarites is famously supposed to have defied the papal legate with — | - 


the words: ‘We may have been deprived of all possessions, but we still 
have one source of wealth — our hallowed and orthodox faith, which you 
cannot take from us, however much pain you contrive to inflict upon us.” 
The Epitaphios has obvious hagiographical elements. John is compared 
not only to a series of Old Testament and New Testament figures but 
also to Orthodox saints who suffered for their faith, such as Maximos 
the Confessor. But the most striking comparison is with Stephen the 
Younger, who was martyred under the emperor Constantine V (741—775) 
for his championing of images." The crusaders are presented as the new 
iconoclasts, against whom John Mesarites risked his life. He was threatened 
with death. There may have been no serious intent to carry out the threats, 
but it was proof that John was willing to lay down his life for his faith. He 
was, moreover, endowed with the power of healing. These intimations of 
sanctity infused his bodily appearance: ‘As a citizen of the wilderness he 
gave the impression of a disembodied presence, an effect intensified by 
a naturally erect posture and flowing curly beard? Nicholas Mesarites 


34 C. Cahen, La Syrie du Nord à l'époque des croisades et la principauté franque 
d'Antioche (Paris: P. Geuthner, 1940), 612-14. 

35 J. Burgtorf, ‘The Antiochene War of Succession’, in The Crusader World, ed. A. Boas 
(Abingdon/New York: Routledge, 2016), 205—6. 

36 Mesarites I, $49, 62.27—30. 

37 Mesarites I, $53, 70.1—4. See ODB III, sub Stephen the Younger. 

38 Mesarites I, $35, 47.11—13. 
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lovingly describes his brother's beard, ‘which sprouting from his temples 
and chin reached to his navel.’ It was ‘like some noble cypress, the shoots 
of which grow in a naturally neat and tidy way.” The beard was not only 
a sign of spiritual nobility; it also differentiated the Byzantines from the 
clean-shaven Latins. 


Translation 


Epitaphios for the most blessed and venerable of monks John Mesarites,^ 
composed by his brother the diakonos“! Nicholas Mesarites after almost 
three years of captivity, read out on 16 March of the tenth indiction 6715 


$81 Those present should not let the dreadful news about the departed 
be [a source] of bitterness nor should it be accompanied by the sounds of 
mourning. [Better by far] that I should immediately be buried with him; 
that I should no longer be seen among the living nor breathe fresh air nor 
gaze upon the sun. I should be beneath the ground covered with soil and 
stone and dissolving into slime and dust; I should leave lamentation to 
those that so wish along with his whole family and community. That is 


. how it should have been. It is beyond my comprehension. why what [once] 


gave me delight somehow seems to have no purpose. It is either because 
my life has become disoriented from much torment, or because, impenitent 
as my heart had been, ‘the goodness of God leads me to repentance’ (Rom. 
2, 4), as speaking in the words of Paul the long suffering Lord knows. 
However, since He has cast a benevolent eye upon me, I shall not compress 
my lips, I shall not bare my teeth, I shall not bridle my tongue, but in my 
funeral speech I shall disclose everything about the wondrous man who 
lies here. Yesterday and the day before silence seemed to me a delight 
because the departed was standing there unbent and fighting steadfastly 
and unswervingly against his opponents in debate. All then wished to be 
arrayed under him as the leading light among learned men and to accord 
him precedence, like stars, which resplendent at night then give way to the 
sun when it rises above the horizon and begins to shine brightly in the sky. 


39 Mesarites I, §25, 39.4-11. 

40 A marginal note: ‘who departed this life in the forty fifth year of his life on the evening 
of 5 February [1207]. 

41 Added above the line: ‘and epi ton kriseon'. 
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$2 The holy assembly that stands by my side will want to know what kind 
of a man he was. [The very thought] deprives me of my powers of speech; 
my heart goes numb; my mind is in a whirl, and my understanding clouds 
over. But give me your support and lend me your strength until I am in a 
position to preside over the service of commemoration for a man who has 
so recently given up his soul. Its sweet smell is his due as it was for his 
namesake the Baptist. Who was he then? Scream and shout until your lungs 
burst, *He was my brother, of sweet renown throughout the whole world, a 
sea of gifts, a temple of the virtues, a pragmatic intellectual, an intellectual 
man of action, a man of honey-sweet eloquence and fire-breathing 
[intensity], by virtue both of his gift with words and of his speed of 
reasoning. His renown in dialectics was not only limited to the capital and 
the various Italian peoples, but also spread to Phoenicia, Palestine, Egypt 
and the Pentapolis and as far as the message of our Lord runs.’ 


$3 Yesterday, brother, when your voice rang out in the sacred halls, it 
was not in lamentation, like nightingales mourning Itys,? nor did you don 
mourning garb, but you put on your best festive clothes, being possessed 
of a joyous spirit, as when a champion adorned with the bright crown 
of victory is raised aloft in triumph by the crowd. Today, even a hostile 
gaze would see that unhappiness haunts these [sacred halls] and bleak 
depression reigns. Yesterday when you raised your voice to the topmost 
vaults of the church, one heard not the dull echo of the mountains, but 
sweet-sounding harmony, as if being initiated into the divine mysteries 
to the accompaniment of angels singing; yesterday our affairs were full of 
tranquillity, and instilling fear in the whole Italian race you presided over 
the deepest peace on our behalf. We celebrated victory and we drank the 


cup of peace with pleasure; now our whole world has darkened as though 


evening were coming. O, light of the world, my light, I lament you, most 
holy of beings, who has flown away almost beyond reach. What words do 
justice to this tragic event? Who can fittingly dramatise the disaster, which 
so unexpectedly overtook the deceased? What Siren, what Muse, what 
Orpheus? It would need the mouths and tongues often Homers apportioning 
to each our many requirements: to praise the subject; to dramatise the 
mourning; to feel regret for the disaster; to enumerate his virtues; to pour 
out with us pity on the city; to offer me consolation; and all done in unison 
to solemnise our mourning. I wish to shed tears over the catastrophe, but 


42 See Oxford Dictionary of Classical Myth and Religion, sub Philomela. 
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| the cataracts of the Nile would not provide me with tears adequate to the 
scale of the disaster. Only the tongue of a Jeremiah is capable of [doing 


justice] to [such] insuperable suffering, to [such] deplorable evil. Yesterday, 
brother, your praises echoed from generation to generation, while today the 
alleys are full of sighs, as the streets are of laments, and the whole city is 
filled with suffering. 


§3,[bis] But why the catastrophe! Whence came this multitude of 
troubles! Wherefore did everything suddenly grow dark! Why were these 
loud cries of vengeance directed at me? At home what keening there was: 
[ was wailing, my mother was lamenting, and my brothers were groaning. 
Crossing the agora, woe and twice woe, I had a foretaste of what was to 
come whichever street I took. Seeing me passers-by shake their heads; their 
minds overcome by compassion, as is evident from their demeanour. My 
appearance reminds them of my brother. Putting their fingers to their lips 
and moaning piteously they address their lamentations to the sun. Whenever 
appear among friends,” they all shed bitter tears and break into a lament. 
Everywhere I contemplate scenes of mourning and, as Joel says, comfort 
and joy are 'cut off from my mouth' (Joel 1, 5) while I have excised [from 
my life] laughter, which is innate in [all] human beings, and have embraced 
the spirit of mourning. I have become scarcely more than a corpse, having 
expired with my brother, so that my present tragic state has convinced a 
majority of people that the dead are writing [their own] speeches. This is 
nothing less than an imaginative way of putting anonymous speeches into 
the mouths of the departed. 


$4 Those present, give me the opportunity to speak not for the sake of 
refreshment, but for the sake of tears, which well up, so to speak, from 
the back of my eyes — for I am not niggardly in this respect, still less do I 
restrain [a display of tears]. I will water you with wormwood overflowing 
with bitterness, of the kind with which my brother has made me drunk. In 
his lifetime he mixed me a draught of nectar; it has this moment become 
a cup brimming over with hemlock. But what is the point of musing and 
failing to broach the treasury of his virtues? For those that knew him I 
shall rehearse his qualities, for those that did not know him I shall use this 
speech to create an image of how my brother should be remembered: his 
way of life, his sense of respect, his style of speech, his disposition, and the 


43 Added above the line: ‘among the grandees (megistanes)’. 
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sanity of his beliefs; how he purged himself of all conceit; how he healed a E. 


soul laid low by depression.“ 


$5 Whatshould I recall of his family and his country? He was not unaware 
of his origins and place of birth. Those present are not adolescents, still 
less infants, but men, who have entered into manhood and in some cases 
into old age. What distinguishes them from the departed? [Is it] that he 
renounced a successful career and sought something better than they had? 
You knew his father and watched his mother, as she put aside white and 
donned black linen and gave herself over to grief and found in the anguish 


of her heart the extent of dejection. Having prepared for mourning and p 


having invoked the comforter her strength failed her and finding it difficult 
to speak she collapsed after gasping out a few words of consolation, but 
the conductor of souls was not present to revive her, worn out, as she was, 
by the flame of grief for relatives and children who had died before their 
time, but for her other things were of minor importance beside the greatest 
piece of ill-Iuck to befall our patrimonial house, the death of our father and 
the sudden demise of [another of] her sons, who was thrown down from a 
height, [leaving] his whole body smashed to pieces. She was able to offer 
her condolences to the family at large and to provide consolation, though 


she was inconsolable. What broke my heart was the way she would get up | 


from her truckle bed at midnight and lament inconsolably. Her weeping 
and crying all day long burnt through my bowels, as if a thunderbolt had 
been hurled from heaven. | 


86 Our father came of good stock.* He pursued his studies as far as he 
could, both in the discipline of grammar and in the art of rhetoric, before 
proceeding to the study of the law, in which too he excelled. His intention 
was not to put justice to one side, embracing injustice and distorting the 
truth, while espousing falsehood as some gift from the gods. Rather was it 
to reject false accusations and repudiate false words; to prefer good to evil 
and to treat rich and poor — orphan, widow, and the humble and meek — as 
equals. This was his career until by imperial decree he was promoted to the 
presidency of the whole senate and the office of protasekretis, which on any 


44 This is certainly Nicholas Mesarites himself, who suffered a complete mental and 
physical collapse in 1205: Cataldi Palau, ‘Deux lettres inédites’, 225-9, 

45 Constantine Mesarites, kouropalates and epi tou hippodromou (1166); later promoted 
to office of protoasekretis: P. Magdalino, Manuel I Komnenos, 289. ) 
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consideration is a most distinguished title with presidential connotations, 
for it was in this way that the ushers interpreted his change of office. 


§7 Many children were born to our father, but none [bore comparison 
with] the recently deceased. He was entirely male both by gender and habit 
of thought; he was, like Moses, ‘a goodly child’ (Exod. 2, 2). He delighted 
his parents many times over and made up for the untimely death of their 
first children. There is an [abyss] between the joy felt by his parents at his 
seeing the light of day and the pain his descent into the darkness of Hades 
has caused me; between the delight they took in his blossoming and my 
pain at his withering away. It is the difference between taking pleasure in 
a tree that is beginning to put forth shoots and grieving over one heavy 
with fruit that has been cut down, but, when all is said and done, the pain 
is disproportionately greater than the first feelings of delight. It is as if you 
taste its fruit and gorge yourself to the point of satiation, but all you can do 
is to recall the appearance of the tree in blossom and beguile yourself with 
memories of its promise. The intensity of the birth pangs that [overcame] 
my mother when having my brother risked the extinction of her soul, but 
even sharper were the pains I felt on [hearing of] my brother’s death. Like 
sharpened arrows they encompassed the death of the plethora of virtues that 
were united in him. These did not include the fathering of male children, 


. Which became my responsibility. Supposing that he had never materialised 


or taken specific form; that he had never been born, what in those circum- 
stances would there have been to weigh me down? 'Let the day perish 
wherein I was born’ a man prone to depression ‘and the night in which it 
was said, There is a man child conceived’ (Job 3, 3). Should I not curse the 
day and night on which I was thrust into this vale of tears wailing for my 
life rather than enumerating my excessive good fortune, in the manner of 
Job, whose last days God blessed even more than his early years? For, after 
suffering leprosy, he resumed his days of prosperity. He put misfortune 
behind him and had a goodly estate, which he planted with crops as in 
his early years, but as for me I am unable to shake off the leprosy of my 
sins, which leaves me deeply depressed, and I pine for my brother, who is 
never going to return to this life. It is my responsibility rather than his to 
inveigh against the day and night on which I entered into the light. ‘Let that 
night be darkness' (Job 3, 4), in as much as its depth and its intensity were 
sprinkled on my eyes, ‘neither let the light shine upon it' (Job 3, 4) nor a 
moonbeam nor even starlight. ‘Let darkness and the shadow of death stain 
it? (Job 3, 5), to which there is no alternative, except in my case the earth’s 
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darkness has merged into the shadow of death. *Let tbat night be full of 
pain"6 (Job 3, 7), being appointed as the exact counterpart to the pains [I 
suffered] on the night of my birth. ‘Let them curse it who cursed that day’ 
(Job 3, 8), because for all mankind it has been appointed as an evil omen,” 
though when casting horoscopes it is considered not inauspicious.** Thus it 
was that I complained bitterly about that moment when the umbilical cord 
was cut. I have never stopped harbouring the following spiteful thought: 
‘Because it shut not up the doors of my mother’s womb’ (Job 3, 10), my eyes 
had to suffer the pain of having to gaze upon the most harrowing sight of 
my thrice-beloved brother's corpse. 


88 But to pick up the threads of my speech: my father [had already] 
produced six children. They were sound and healthy, but they were not 
all boys and they were not all girls. They alternated: first a boy and then 
a girl and so on one after the other. The deceased was the seventh child, 
appropriately a prime (or virgin) number by the reckoning of mathema- 
ticians, since he was all his life a virgin and as such treated as a first-born. 
I came forth after him to the delight of our parents, because it doubled 
their sense of well being for a boy to follow a boy, but it was a misfortune 
for me, since it has meant officiating at my brother's funeral arrangements. 


He delighted my parents with his lispings, because it gave hope that he — 


had inherited his father's discernment. He had a ready tongue and was as 
eloquent as Demosthenes. He would declaim to partygoers like a lawyer. 
As the occasion demanded, he could be clear and concise, in the manner 
of a wise counsellor, or filled with a sense of justice, when he spoke 
slowly and with a dignity, which exceeded that of Moses. Dismayed by his 
brother's? enunciation he instructed me in the speech proper to popular 
addresses and made intelligible the unintelligible gibberish I spoke, when 
I allowed my Bacchic tongue to run away with me. [His oratorical skills 
are] well known to all of those who assembled in the sacred halls to support 
him in debate with those from Italy.? He was an inspired student. Like a 


46 èv O8bdvy. The authorised Bible translates this as ‘solitary’, which makes no sense in 


this context. 

47 Cf. Jer. 20, 14-18 for a pessimistic assessment of birth, which was taken into the 
Orthodox tradition. 

48 At Byzantium it was customary to cast a horoscope at the birth of a child: D. Pingree, 
‘The Horoscope of Constantine VII Porphyrogenitus’, DOP, 27 (1973), 219-31. 

49 Le. Nicholas Mesarites. 

50 This is a reference to the debates held with Latin clerics after 1204. 
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norse given its head on the racecourse, he let his tongue take wings and 


E outstripped his teacher. The details of a lesson had only to be put up once 


on the board — there was no need of a second presentation — and they were 
inscribed first time on the tablets of his heart. There they were preserved 
as though in a register. The handwriting was wiped off in the expectation 
that in one way or another the pupil would transcribe [a fair copy] with 
the bottom joined to the top in the manner of a school exercise?! The 
upshot was that his tutor grew weary of scraping the tablet clean several 
times a day and commiserated with his fingers, which had become sore 
from so much scraping away. He also takes pity on his pupil’s fragile 
arm, which he has weighed down with a heavy tablet, and hands him a 
notebook. [Thus] from his earliest childhood did intellectual activity take 
precedence. 


$9 Day followed day as a maths tutor instructed him in the addition and 
multiplication of numbers and the problem of infinity. He introduced him 
to numerals, both as figures and counted on the fingers, which might be 
bent, raised or with some curled round, either with the others woven around 
them in unison or extended [backwards] towards the wrist.” He was taught 
calligraphy and received no black marks when his: skills were examined 
by our father, even if the latter did not accordingly enroll me as a pupil 
along with my brother nor did he provide me with copybooks, but [left me] 
concentrating on nature's example? and on my father's handwriting. The 
deceased gave a beauty of form to his letters unsurpassed in the history 
of calligraphy. He was not hunched over his work, in the manner of a 
professional copyist, but he held his head up high and unbent his fingers, 
which with pen raised he gradually stretched as far as he could, the pen 
with them. Though his fingers seemed to be scarcely gripping it, the pen 
proceeded with deliberate strokes, as if receiving inspiration through his 
hand and completing the work spontaneously. Just as the Phaeacian ships 
skimmed over vast distances of the ocean in record time,** so in a moment 


51 This suggests a folded sheet of paper or parchment. 

52 Dactylonomy is well attested for the early medieval and Islamic worlds, but not as far 
as I know for Byzantium. 

53 This refers to a long-standing debate about the alphabet broached in Plato’s Cratylus: 
whether its letters were purely conventional or corresponded to the natural order. See L. de 
Looze, The letter and the cosmos: how the alphabet has shaped the western view of the world 
(Toronto: University of Toronto Press, 2016), 27-31. 

54 Odyssey, VII.320-324; VIII.555—563, 
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his hand was able to transcribe many lines. Their impeccable straightness 
seemed to conform to a surveyor's rule. As for me, my hand rushed [the 
task of] scoring the matrix and scrabbled the inscription of the letters like 
somebody sowing seed. 


$IO To this point [the departed's] speech was childishly simple, as was 
proper for a child, but later [it acquired] the judicious discernment that 
befits a man. His mind was like soft wax when it came to the study of the 
grammatical arts, being flexible and practical. [There is a comparison to be 
made with] Oedipus,” who was already on the cusp of manhood and worthy 
of any ruler’s bodyguard when he came across the riddle of the Sphinx, 
[which is a creature] that has the unambiguous appearance of a woman 
but crouches like a lion; which embraces misfortune and cuts through the 
air on its wings flying high over the land. When [my brother] too faced 
[the problem of unravelling] the riddle of the Sphinx he applied himself — 
though childishly scared — to the conundrums of schedography, which is 
[another] hybrid creature. Unlike [Oedipus] he was not led astray nor was 
he untrue to himself, but correctly understood the point of the riddles of 
schedography” and of the labyrinthine complications of literary plots. You 
would not have seen the departed taken to task by his director of studies; 
still less slapped across the face. If, for whatever reason, he had ever got 
carried away to the point of [indulging] in blows and fisticuffs, [it would 
have meant] that he was seething with anger and out of his mind with rage 


55 See Oxford Classical Dictionary, sub Oedipus. The comparison is rather strained, 
not to say garbled. The point being made is that Oedipus was undone by the riddle of the 
Sphinx and lost control of himself, while John Mesarites mastered the new riddle of the 
Sphinx, which came in the form of schedography. The story of Oedipus is the subject of 
a progymnasma by Nicholas Mesarites's younger contemporary Theodore Hexapterygos: 
ODB II, sub Hexapterygos, Theodore; W. Hórander, ‘Die Progymnasmata des Theodoros 
Hexapterygos' in BYZANTIOZ. Festscrift für Herbert Hunger zum 70. Geburtstag, ed. 
W. Hórander et al. (Vienna: Ernst Beevar, 1984), 154—5. 

56 Schedography (schedographia) was originally no more than word-by-word analysis of 
selected classical texts, but from ca.1000 instead of analysing a text it became an exercise 
in the composition and analysis of riddling texts. See P.A. Agapitos, ‘Grammar, genre 
and patronage in the twelfth century: a scientific paradigm and its implications’, JOB, 64 
(2014), 1-22; P.A. Agapitos, ‘Anna Komnene and the politics of schedographic training and 
colloquial discourse’, Néo ‘Pan, 10 (2013 [2014]), 89-107; P.A. Agapitos,'New genres in 
the twelfth century: the schedourgia of Theodore Prodromos', Medioevo Greco, 15 (20152), 
1—41. I have to thank Professor Panagiotes Agapitos of the University of Cyprus for his help 
with this extremely difficult passage. 

57 pootonoAo0vitoc is the word used, meaning initiator into the mysteries. 
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over next to nothing; whereas his [scrapes] were innocent enough. They 
were mostly against those older than he was and who had better marks than 
he had for schedography! He readily assimilated all [his lessons] and used 
to recite whole tomes at the drop of a hat. Everything came easily to him, 
even if weighty and difficult to learn. 


8115 Having gazed on the light of day for sixteen years love of God 
engendered in the recesses of his mind not only a desire to visit the Holy 
Places, where He Who was crucified for us recalls for us His celebrated 
and life-giving death, but also a [willingness] to confide in his tutor for 
the grammatical arts. And the thought became deed. On the spur of the 
moment they boarded a ship bound for Alexandria and made passage across 
the sea, skimming over the watery domain. They would have reached the 
temple of Solomon had not the boat put in at Herakleia, the chief see of the 
West, where the dearly beloved's voyage came to an abrupt end thanks to 
the intervention of messengers sent to return the runaway to a perplexed 
father, who with many tears gave proof of the escapade before the Emperor 
Manuel Porphyrogennetos. Lacking horsemen who he could send after 
them and bring the runaway back to his parents, he therefore despatched 
his first cousin over the waves. This was Andronikos [Angelos],? who 
fathered that monstrous trinity of emperors. He received secret orders to 


follow the departed wherever he sailed, be it to Mount Sinai, Bethany or 


Bethlehem, to Golgotha or the huts, caves and haunts of hermits. While 
some galloped across the land, the emperor's first cousin set out by ship. 
Those at sea kept pace with those on land, who in turn rode along within 
sight of their companions at sea until they caught a glimpse of the ship 
with my brother aboard. It was anchored in an inlet of the sea and was 
[immediately] impounded so that it could sail no further, as if caught in 
the act of carrying away the most prized possession of the Queen of Cities. 
They bound and tortured the captain and his officers and then forced the 
passengers to divulge their names, which unexpectedly [allowed them] to 
detain the suspect they were looking for: an aspiring young man, swift to 


58 Were it not for the convincing incidental detail it would be tempting to dismiss this 
episode as a fiction, because it fits too neatly into Nicholas Mesarites's presentation of 
his brother as a holy man. However, it happened in 1177, when Manuel I Komnenos was 
preparing to despatch a fleet to cooperate with the crusade of Philip of Alsace: R.-J. Lilie, 
Byzantium and the Crusader States 1096—1204 (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1993), 215-16. 

59 A marginal note: ‘Angelos was the father of the Emperor Lord Isaac and the grandfather 
of the Emperor Lord Alexios’, See Varzos, Komnenoi, I, no. 93. 
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action, who seemed to fly through the air, and though still a youth thought 
to take to the open road. 


812 Together with the slave [tutor] they brought him, like a bundle of rags, 
into the presence of the emperor, who rather than exulting in his majesty 
turned a gentle gaze towards him. Making allowances for the frailty of the 
young man, he addressed him with this mild rebuke: “What turned you, 
who are short in stature and lacking discernment, into such a daredevil? 
Despite your youth you intended to cross the wide sea in order to live in 
foreign parts and to choose to stay among Barbarian peoples, whose way 
of life is entirely incompatible with our own. Their gaze is scarcely human, 
while ours is full of humanity; our speech is agreeable, while theirs is 
harsh and garbled. They are all armed and ready to set out along any route; 
they are bloodthirsty as just a look will tell, while we are peaceful and 
compassionate and refuse to carry weapons needlessly, not being in thrall 
to Ares. But the hand of retribution has you in its grasp. It can break you 
into small pieces with the relentless application of whips made of leather 
straps. Therefore let those, whose task it is, seize bim so that justice can 
be done for those deeds he committed out of sheer stupidity. [My brother] 
was not entirely intimidated by the emperor's threats of a thrashing with a 
whip — for these were no more than the roaring of a lion. He acted as though 
it was somebody else who was on trial, and without any sign of nerves 
smiled sweetly and confidently. Asked why he was in such a happy frame 
of mind and had been unshaken by the threats, he was at ease when making 
his reply: ‘If I were condemned as a thief, if I were adjudged an adulterer, 
if guilty of sacrilege I were compelled to appear before an ecclesiastical 
tribunal for punishment, if I failed in my loyalty to the emperor, if I were 
brought to court for defrauding the fisc, if as an unscrupulous tax collector 
[ were subjected to the penalties decreed by the financial bureaux, it 
would be proper to fear the emperor and his threats. If, on the other hand, 
I preferred to escape the world as a place of torment, in order to prevent 
myself being seduced by the delights of this deceiving world, why should 
you, awe-inspiring emperor, wish to shake the fortress of my mind to its 
foundations and not to allow it to remain undisturbed so that it gives shelter 
to the fear of God and protects my intellect with a ring of virtues? As [the 
saying goes] “Let not a cawing crow settle on it and croak,™ [by which is 


60 Hesiod, Op. 747. If by ‘the cawing crow’ Manuel I Komnenos is meant, then it is 


peculiarly insulting. 
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meant] gluttony and an inability to think of anything except gaping at the 


` delights of the world?! | 


$13. The ruler was amazed by these words: that a youth could shrug off 
[his] threats and deliver a speech worthy of an experienced mind. His 
father now regarded him not as one who returned from [feeding] a herd of 
swine (Luke 15, 15), nor as one who had indulged in riotous living, but as 
one who had frequented and returned from the sacred folds of the monks. 
It is true that he had not had personal contact with the hesychasts of the 
holy places, but he had lived and died with them by proxy. Just as after four 
days hidden in the nether darkness of annihilation Lazarus returned to life 
and was united with his family and siblings, so [too] was my brother as a 
result of the salutary prescriptions of that imperial order. Having recovered 
his son didn't our father give him a good talking to in terms that were far 
from emollient or mild? Not a bit of it! His words mixed astringency with 
affection; they were carefully chosen and designed to reduce the child's 
overweening pride. He wanted to rein in his premature plans to visit the 
Holy Places and to restrain the boy's headlong tendencies through the 
exercise of paternal discipline. "What, my son, he said, ‘persuaded you 
to change your abode by running away from your paternal home, as if it 
were under a curse? Are you not aware of the Lord's commands? You are 
studious and conscientious, not one of those people who pay no attention to 
such things. Why did you abscond from us? We did not demand payment 
for your board and lodging. We did not force you to seek shelter. We require 
nothing from you. We are the guardians of your comfortable existence; 
we are your providers. You do not have to stand and wait at the gates of 
a grandee's [mansion] nor will these be the hands that pay your wages.? 
The imperial administration will provide you with your daily bread and 
the palace treasuries will supply you with silk robes bordered with purple, 
woven by Attic hands. The emperor will look favourably upon you and you 
will deploy all your rhetorical skills and calligraphic expertise to transform 
the imperial utterances into elegant and polished periods as if [forged] on 
the anvil of your mind. You will become an object of admiration to the 
clerks of the imperial court. The senate will hold you in its esteem; senior 
officials will seek your advice, while Holy Synod will pay its respects to 


6l Cf. Aesop’s The Fox and the Crow: B.E. Perry, Aesopica (Urbana: University of 
Ilinois Press, 1952), no, 124. 
62 See Magdalino, Manuel I Komnenos, 343. 
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you and select you as a champion of Orthodoxy and as an authoritative 


spokesman on religion. There is no need for you to settle in a foreign land 
or to live among strangers, whose way of life is at variance with your own, 
still less among aliens. Christ may have made himself known in Judaea, 
but he has not forsaken us. The tomb of our Lord may be there, but we 
have the veils and shrouds; the place of the skull may be there, but we 
are privileged by the possession of the Holy Cross (with its pedestal), the 
Crown of Thorns, the sponge, the lance, and the reed, which are here, 
What more should I add? The Uncircumscribed, who appeared among us. 
in human form, thus received definite shape. The form he then had has 
been preserved impressed on the Holy Towel and applied to the fragile 
Holy Tile by some superhuman artistic skill.” This land of ours, my child, 
is Jerusalem, Tiberias, Nazareth, Mount Tabor, Bethany, and Bethlehem 
and partakes of salvation because our Lord watches over us and fulfils 
the wishes of those that fear him throughout the whole world. Don't feel 
superior to your father because he is still attached to worldly things; don't 
dismiss him as worldly and materialistic. Restrain yourself for a little 
while longer and father and son will embrace the monastic life. You are not 
yet in a position to refute Plato for the nonsense he talks nor Aristotle for 
labouring in vain.’ 


§14 Listening to these things the departed found it painful to face up to 
his father’s counsels: ‘You have planted, father, nothing but good in my 
heart. It all comes from a sound mind, but it is out of tune with my search 
for God, for what good does it do me, if I have a surfeit of all these things 
and my fill and more of worldly success and I reach my life's term on a day, 
which I cannot anticipate, and at a time, which I cannot predict, and death, 
which carries all away, will take me suddenly and by stealth, unprepared, 
heedless, trapped in the deep sleep of sin, and will catapult me, wretch that 
I am, into Tartarus and the fire of Gehenna? Is your power going to rescue 
me from such a fate? Your reply will be, “Of course not, for how could it 
be in a place where standing in this world counts for less than nothing?" 


63 CfMesarites, Palastrevolution $14. See P. Magdalino, ‘L’église du Phare et les reliques 
de la Passion à Constantinople (viie/viiie-xiiie siécles', in Byzance et les reliques de Christ, 
ed. J. Durand and B. Flusin [Monographies, 17] (Paris: Association des amis du centre 
de recherche d'histoire et civilisation de Byzance, 2004), 15-30; A. Lidov, ‘The Imperial 
Pharos Chapel as the Holy Sepulchre’, in Jerusalem as Narrative Space, ed. A. Hoffmann 
and G. Wolf (Leiden/Boston: Brill, 2012), 63-103. Cf. E. Patlagean, ‘La double terre sainte 
de Byzance, Autour du XIIe siècle’, Annales HSS, 49/2 (1994), 459—69. 
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What, then? You can't mean, can you, that you are more precious than He 
who took me as dust from the earth, who gave me speech through divine 
inspiration, and who has prepared a place in Paradise for me, despite being 
an outcaste as a consequence of the disobedience of the "first formed" (1 
Tim. 2, 13)? He begged me not to place love of my father and my mother 
above my love of Him (Mat. 10, 37). Which course should I follow? That 
which brought me into a world of evil or that which will resurrect me 
through the Holy Spirit? Your counsels lead me down toward death; those 
from God raise me up to the Life Everlasting. Butto prevent myself suffering 
punishment for defiance, I shall obey Him who brought me into the light 
of day and I shall devote myself conscientiously to the rest of my studies, 
so that none of those with a high opinion of their scholarly attainments can 
ever mock me as an ignoramus.’ He therefore settled down to studying 
advanced schedography with greater enthusiasm and application. 


§15 With spring inspiring the more musical of pupils to poetry as birds to 
song, was there anybody who did not get enjoyment from listening to the 
soaring rhythm when he declaimed his verses? He gave his speech wings 
and sent it upwards higher than birds fly in fine weather as far as the sun 
and the stars, about which he would speculate: how the ruler of the stars 
[i.e. the sun] is responsible for dividing time according to the season? into 
twelve hours with each varying by up to a third® and how the inexorable 
path of the sun has arranged the constellations of stars [to resemble] the 
shape of animals;?' how leaving us behind the south wind slackens in the 
face of the cold north wind, but returns thence moderated, at intervals 
tempering the extreme cold, while to all appearances the scorching north 
wind lights beacons on the summits, it surreptitiously drains the heat away; 
and how summer is a time of heat because the sun is directly above our 
heads; autumn a time of drought because of the lack of moisture due to 
the heat; winter a time of cold because of the retreat of the sun; spring a 
time of dampness because of diffusion under the action of the heat [of the 
sun] — the atmosphere having condensed during the winter, with the atoms 
in it dispersing at the beginning of warmer weather. And how laying aside 


64 This sentence was originally the first sentence of $15, but it makes better sense as the 
conclusion to $14. 

65 èv AoGo8poyíg, which literally means ‘in a shifting course.’ 

66 Mesarites is working within a Byzantine concept of time, where the length of an hour 
varied according to the latitude and the season: ODB II, sub Hour. 

67 A marginal note adds: ‘necessarily,’ 
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old age the earth dyes its greying locks a darker shade and highlighted with ne 


young plants [affects] a youthful hairstyle. And how the desiccation of old 
age corresponds to the summer solstice and the moisture of childhood to 
the winter solstice, while hymns celebrate spring and its analogies with the 
return of youth and [extol] blood as the most nourishing of liquids and other 
things too in so far as they are considered. And those that listened to him 
were amazed by his ability to speculate and find parallels, by his fund of 
curious tales and by his talent for ingenious investigation of causes. I was 
put to shame by the praises [heaped upon] my brother, for I did not make 
the same swift progress, which, as though driving a chariot, he did. Instead, 


my physical faculties were like lame horses, [yoked] to the carriage of my 


soul, with a mind like an ailing driver, for the doctors diagnosed me as a 
persistent invalid, while my brother was from childhood robust in body 
and soul. 


$16 He participated in the sacred rites of rhetoric and frequented the 
doors of the wise, while overlooking those of the rich. Nevertheless people 
kept calling on him on behalf of the latter, becoming [as he did] a mentor 
to others, being expert in both poetry and rhetoric. The erudite loved him 
for the way he passed on to others the fruits of his learning. His interpre- 
tations were well judged — for he found it easy to master what was difficult 
to learn — and he preserved the flow of knowledge bright and untarnished. 


I will not tell a lie: what others desired from him was to draw upon his well: 
or spring of [information], which he communicated without obfuscation, 


His manuscripts were in book form and were difficult to handle because 
of their bulk, but reading them made you an instant polymath. Those who 
come late to learning tend to buy books rather than copying them, but with 
the passage of time they lose the ability to understand them. My brother 
added to his own manuscripts those of our father, which made not a small 
collection of little worth, but a large collection of considerable value, for he 
never got bored of copying manuscripts. His ambition was to surpass the 
collection made by our father over the years. For which reason the initiates 
of rhetoric were thrilled by his command of the spoken word and admired 
his powers of memory, for he provided searching and well-thought-out 
explanations of insertions into a text, while revealing the inappropriate 
word and ridiculing any unsympathetic reading. The diverse approach he 
adopted worked successfully and his choice of words [displayed] elegance, 
while he [combined] solemnity of thought with sweetness of expression. 
He did not obscure the paradigm with a feeble conceptual framework, but 
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made it more accessible through the strength, refinement, and cogency of 


^. pis arguments. His sweetness of expression was not a matter of glibness, 


but was blended with gravitas; his variety of expression was matched by 
his regard for grammatical correctness. He kept his subordinate clauses 
short with each making perfect sense. His rhythm was crisp, not lowering 
the quartertone, but stressing the last syllable. He was chosen to intone the 
imperial hymn [of praise] before the emperor and the whole senate having 
been joyfully enrolled among the orators and on the auspicious day of the 
festival [was accorded], after the chief trumpeter,® first place among the 
[so-called] trumpeters. 


817 What came next? Was he not satisfied with this rhetorical triumph 
and was he not eager to enter court after such a success? Not a bit of it, even 
if the emperor” engaged him and availed himself of his services by readily 
adopting him as the accomplice of his desires, the herald of his innermost 
thoughts and the confidant of his secrets. If the offer of preferment was the 


reward for a speech celebrating [imperial] glory, he disparaged the glory 


[attendant on his appointment] as something inglorious; if he honoured 
with his words the brilliance of the imperial crown, he dismissed these 
purple trappings as cast-off rags and pearls as pebbles beside the grandeur 
of learning. He restrained himself until the words came easily to him and 


he replied in the following way to the emperor: ‘Just as it is unfitting for the 


imperial costume to lack ornamentation and for the stone-studded crown 
[to be missing] regular rows of sapphires, so it is a scandal for a scholar to 
lack wisdom and the ability to devise many clever conundrums. Who apart 
from old hacks will pay any attention to a man who has failed to supplement 
a basic education with a variety of secular subjects and, because it is 


difficult to understand, with a dusting of metaphysics? By mastering this 


and basking in the joys of philosophy the scholar trains himself to behave 
well in the manner of [a merchant seeking goodly] pearls in the circle of 
the heavens (Mat. 13, 45) and in the glow of the supernatural. Will he not 
obtain greater benefits from the different branches of a rational education 
If his studies are not curtailed? Yes, always [comes the answer]. It is for 


68 Lit. protosalpistes, meaning perhaps the maistor ton rhetoron. The office came into 
greater prominence in the later twelfth century, when it was held among others by Eustathios 
of Thessaloniki and Nikephoros Chrysoberges: ODB II, sub Maistor ton rhetoron. The 
festival may well have been Epiphany, when it was usual to declaim eulogies of the reigning 


. emperor. 


69 The emperor in question will have been either Alexios II or Andronikos I Komnenos, 
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this reason that [my brother] turns to the Lyceum and the Academy and 
forges his tongue into a sword, which penetrates to the heart of the matter 
and discriminates between opposites: falsity and truth, good and bad. He 
then hammers it into a two-edged weapon in order to provide a solution 
to propositions and counter-propositions, lest he be mislead by sophists, 
Never will he be outwitted in any way by anybody, for how can he be taken 
in by spurious argumentation, when from boyhood he has been brought up 
to be sceptical? His intelligence was such that he could unravel difficult 
problems as though they were already unravelled, as Sampson did with the 
cords that bound him (Judges 16, 9). 


818 He also busied himself with arithmetic, how the unit is basic to all 


numbers, but is not a number, and how some numbers are designated even 
and others odd, while there are numbers that being both odd and even havea 
double meaning both in name and actuality; then there are [prime or] virgin 
numbers, which have either a feminine or masculine aspect depending on 
whether an even number is joined to an odd or vice versa. The so called odd 
and even number is enriched with the appellation of ‘life-giving’ because 
pregnant women are likely to suffer a miscarriage in a month named after an 
odd even number, as for example during the fifth, seventh, or ninth month, 
He learnt that every side of a square is equal and that when reckoned with 


those before it five may produce ten.” Neither did he disdain the study of. 


geometry, but paid attention to lines and due regard to surfaces both bodies 
divided into three and forms, which may be flat or solid, whether triangular, 
rectangular, hexahedral, octohedral, dodecahedral, or icosahedral together 
with pyramidal shapes and the circular circumference of semi-circles and 
circles. He also made investigations into the shape of haloes in the clouds 
and the tricolour effect of the rainbow, which occurs in the sky through the 
reflection of the sun's rays. He approached natural science in the manner 
of a shrewd philosopher and surveyed time and motion in pursuit of the 
causes of matter and creation together with their contributory causes. He 
also observed the generation of plants; how an alien spirit will enter into 
certain animals with the sperm playing no part in this and how the flow of 
matter destabilises and distorts form. He busied himself with long life and 
old age, overlooking nothing. These were matters little considered in the 
natural sciences. He was destined to live only a short life and to die before 
he began to decline, being pulled from the river of life before he reached 


70 e.g. 5 x 2; 5+4+1; 54:342. 
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old age. Would that I had been carried away with him and not left to dwell 
on the banks of the stream of sin!" - 


819 Study requires an endless amount of time. What was its value for 
the departed? Still young, he proved himself entirely proficient in the 
‘outer learning'^ and was brought to the attention of the emperor by his 
father, as a precious pearl or ruby worthy of the imperial crown. That 
harsh and difficult emperor, Andronikos it was, took him on as a gift from 
the Gods and kept him close, so that nobody else would carry him off. 
Though disagreeable to everybody else, he was sweetness and light where 
my brother was concerned. He arranged the payment to him of a hefty 
salary by the keepers of the private treasury and the provision of additional 
supplies and fabrics. It gave him great pleasure to see him trying to solve 
a riddle in the shape of verses from the Psalms. So this always vicious and 
ill-omened ruler hung on my brother's every word, as though tasting honey 
for the first time. This marvellous man [who was my brother] was therefore 
held in respect not only by the officers of state but by the emperors too. 
Of course his progress in imperial service was slow, partly because of his 
attachment to reading and learning and partly because of the emperor's evil 
temper, even if he always showed him the greatest kindness, until with the 
assent of God the hand of Angelos smote [the emperor] an almighty blow 


and felled, as though [he were] some worthless and mangy vermin, that 


frightful man, who had the look and the roar of a lion. 


$20 Thereupon he [John Mesarites] meditated upon the fate of the angel 
of destruction,” [as one] abandoned by God for being a presumptuous 
schemer and obsessed by women. Taking thought for himself he [came 
to the conclusion] that he should abandon the delights of this world and 
spit upon the uncertainty of glory, which drags you down to the nether 
regions. He therefore divested himself of his official costume with its 
fine purple border and left to others such marks of respect. Preferring a 
wandering life 1n the manner of Abraham he departed from his native land, 
abandoning the paternal home and cutting himself off from his family. So 
what [exactly] did he do? Harkening to the divine commandment, *Get 
thee ... unto a land that I will shew thee' (Gen.12.1), he sought a place 


7] This sentence begins $19, but it fits better here. 
72 Le. secular studies: ODB H, sub Learning. 
73 Andronikos I Komnenos must be meant. 
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of spiritual instruction, a blessed spot to which God calls the saved; and E. 


that is exactly what happened. He threw away his bright coloured clothes 
and donned mourning attire. Through the use of black he deceived the 
fisher of souls and did not become a morsel for the devil's table. He knew 
that love of worldly pleasure excited by a garment leads inexorably to sin. 
Remembering the story of Joseph he stripped off his outer garment and 
tossed it into the hands of [that] tyrant pleasure. Naked he shunned any 
contact with the secular world and clove to God. He saw in the sea of life 
the gaping mouth of a malevolent and savage monster of the deep bearing 
down on him. Fleeing swiftly towards virtue he sought refuge from the 
wild monster's designs, like some octopus, in a rock. That rock was Christ 
and camouflaged by that rock thanks to a virtuous life he sent his persecutor 
away empty-handed. He sought to enter the monastic life. He applied a 
razor to his head and cut his hair off and practised rhetoric in the service of 
Christ, a spiritual Demosthenes, an orator in the manner of St John, and a 
defender of Orthodoxy. He ascended the mountain of virtues and entered 
the dark cloud and in this dark cloud conversed with God. All this reached 
the ears of our father, who was dumbfounded by news of [his] surprising 
and unforeseen tonsure. Confirmation of the transmigration of his dearly 
beloved son from the world of silks to the world of rags came in the shape 
of his shorn locks handed over by a distraught messenger. 


$21 He had settled on the mountain known as Phrygana” in a tiny hut and 
abstained from food during the day. Barley cake was his only food; drops 
of water his only drink; he wore a hair shirt and had straw for his mattress 
and a tile for a pillow; he did with a minimum of sleep. Thus did he humble 
himself for three whole years. As in the parable of the evil sower of the good 
wheat (Mat. 13, 3-9), he sowed that good earth among the tares, by which 
I mean evil and hurtful words, which thrive in the slough of calumny. He 
departed thence and transferred to the monastery of Daniel,” which stood 
on its hilltop above the crossing at Anaplous, like some comely palm tree 
or heavily laden olive tree. He continued his previous way of life, but more 
intensely. In the manner of David he would arise in the early hours of the 


74 Overlooking the Bosporos near Hieron: see ODB H, sub Hieron. It became a 
fashionable retreat for courtiers under the patriarch Theodosios Boradiotes (1178-1183): 
see J. Darrouzés, ‘Un recueil épistolaire du XIIe siècle: Académie roumaine Cod.gr.508’, 
REB, 30 (1972), 205-6, 211, 214; R. Janin, Les églises et les monastères des grands centres 
byzantins (Paris: Institut frangais d'Etudes Byzantines, 1975), 10—12. 

75 The monastery of St Daniel the Stylite at Anaplous: ODB I sub Bosporos. 
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morning. Sometimes he would spend the whole night standing, unsleeping 
and refusing to bow the knee. He would continue this spiritual round for 
four days on end. His habit of constant standing and sleeping on the ground 
did much damage to his digestive system. He refused to accept advice until 
he was totally worn out by his condition and by his stomach complaint. 
Giving in to the entreaties of his relatives to seek hospital treatment he 
made his way to the capital city and took up residence in a hermitage 
protected by high walls. He ate the same food as the other solitaries of 
the Trapeza monastery,” as it was called. Thus he lived modestly without 
anything in excess and without pretensions. 


§22 What [happened] next? Having embraced the life of a hesychast did 
he also embrace a life of idleness, which let him take his ease? Did he pay 
due attention to his mattress and bed, saying to himself that the efforts he 
had already made for spiritual advancement were quite sufficient and were 
responsible for his stomach condition? Not a bit of it. Just as breathing is 
essential to all mammals, so continuous prayer was a necessity for him. 
He was always awake during the starlit hours, evening and dawn, standing 
in the armour of light, with which Paul envelops the Soldiers of Christ 
(Rom, 13, 12), and partaking of as little sleep as a man requires. Then, half 
awake, he would rise in the middle of the night and intone the psalms of 


David. Quietly and without ostentation he made his supplication to Him, 


who does not hearken to the most clamorous of orations, but is receptive 
to silent prayers. Like a cloudburst from the heavens copious tears poured 
from his eyes on to the ground where he was standing, thus anticipating the 
moistening of the earth by the morning dew. His fellow inmates thought of 
him as a night owl or better a cock, because the moment the sun appeared 
among us he gave a piercing cry and exhorted the craftsmen to get down 
to work. In this way, as soon as he was aware of the return of the sun he, 
so to speak, sounded reveille and it being dawn hurried everybody out of 
their slumbers. For the reception of the bridegroom he urged the lighting 
of the lamps of the spirit primed with the oil of virtue, with the words, ‘Let 
us stand in prayer, now that the time of venerating the Lord has come (Ps. 
119, 126). If any one of you is still overcome by the dead hand of sleep, rub 
it away from the eyes of the spirit and don’t snore on in a state of spiritual 


76 This is the name given to the monastery of St George at Skoutarion — a suburb of the 
capital opposite Anaplous. After 1261 it became a dependency of the Lips monastery. See 
Janin, Grands centres, 184-5, 
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sloth.” The monastic community has confirmed and given witness to me 
that this is true. 


$23 How many times did he advise me not to waste my time in the 
tiresome strife of this world nor to involve myself in earthly matters, even 
if my soul was of a hard and obdurate stamp! What then! Did being so 
active in the small hours mean that when day dawned he was somnolent 
and torpid? Not a bit of it! Most frequently he was hard at work, either 
compiling books by hand, with the help of appropriate extracts from the 
Fathers, which he reckoned as drops of honey, or generating [theological] 
treatises from his fertile mind. The emperor" was not unaware of this, 
How could he not have been, when he has eyes and ears everywhere? My 
late [brother's] way of life and intense but measured spirituality had an 
impact not unlike the rays of the sun, for those near and far basked in his 
enlightening admonitions. [The emperor] therefore wished to have him as 
his confessor, but did not know how to arrange for his removal [from his 
monastery]. In a twinkling of an eye servants of the emperor were there in 
the monk's room and making careful enquiries as to whether anybody had 
seen a sombre monk with knitted eyebrows, who expressed hot-tempered 
and intemperate opinions. When they failed to identify him, they asked 
my brother, as though he was a pupil of some arrogant monk. He raised his 
head, for he was busy reading. Because there should have been nobody else 
in his cell, he rebuked those searching for him with the words, ‘Get away 
from me.' Being in doubt as to what they should do the imperial servants 
agreed among themselves that they should not seek anybody else: this being 
the man designated by the emperor. They therefore decided to effect his 
forcible removal. ‘Don’t even think about delay, monk!’ [were their words]. 
His reply was mildness itself: ‘I have no wish to converse with emperors. I 
have already rejected any meeting with them and spending time in palaces 
because it offends against the monastic life. There is no need to exchange 
the cloak I have assumed for purple-edged garments. What advantage 
will the ruler derive from me? I am a man with a thick hide, trying to 
come to terms with my sins; I am not capable of exchanging words with 
a ruler. I am therefore loathe to make the journey to the imperial court.’ 
These were his words. The [imperial servants] made their way back to the 
palace overcome with distress by what they had heard. Unable to provide 
a satisfactory explanation they protested that despite their best efforts it 


77 This was Alexios III Angelos (1195-1203). 
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had not been possible to persuade the monk to heed the emperor's express 
wish. ‘If it is the ruler’s wish to make any progress with the monk, don't 
entrust the mission to men like us with coarse manners, but to somebody 
of an aristocratic temperament, who knows how to speak from the heart.’ 


824 It was for this reason that the chief physician, whose surname was 
Megistos,"? was sent with the task of bringing back the recalcitrant [monk]. 
Relying on the fact that he was closely related to us he accused him of being 
uncommunicative and surly not only towards archontes but also towards 
magnates and emperors. 'Are you unaware of imperial authority?" he said, 
‘Are you above any human attachment? Have you set yourself on a higher 
plane than all other monks? Are you not aware of the reach of imperial 
power, which can move mountains and woods, transform plains, and turn 
the sea into land and [generally] carry out whatever it intends? Is it not able 
in an instant to make the dishonourable honourable and the poor rich? Are 
you not aware that monks of your sort have dwelt within imperial palaces 
from of old and have been well treated and entertained, while thrones and 
footstools have been set aside for them and everybody has held them in 
the highest respect? [Are you not aware] that they act as supplicants and 
in their fatherly way exercise freedom of speech, though their authority 
does not [depend on] spears and weapons and the equipment of war? Or 
how they carry out what they have in mind, moderate the arrogance of the 
mighty and limit the might of the powerful? Are you not the equal of any 
of these? Are you not capable of controlling a soul puffed up with passions 
and of restraining an angry and impatient temper? I think you can, even if 
nobody else does! Will you not become somebody of distinction through 
the hand of the emperor? Will it not be his pleasure to listen to speeches 
that you make? Show willing and come with me and look upon the emperor, 
who you will find modest, unpretentious, genial, gracious, and of a kindly 
disposition. It is a purple robe and a diadem that marks him out as emperor, 
not arrogance of mind or stern demeanour.’ What was my brother’s reply? 
‘Relative connected by ties of blood, [let me assure you] that I have 


78 A marginal note adds: ‘The imperial senate designated him aktouarios, which became 
in the twelfth century the official title of the imperial physician. See ODB I, sub Aktouarios. 
His name was Basil Megistos, who will have been related to Leon [son of] Megistos. The 
latter has left three unedited works in Cod. Monac. 525. The most important is a funeral 
oration composed ca.1170 for the Grand Hetaireiarch George Palaiologos, whose secretary 
he was. This connection with the Megistos family helps to situate the Mesarites family 
socially. 
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never ignored the utterances of the archontes nor have I ever rejected the 


opportunity to speak to emperors, for is it up to a monk to choose to whom 
he speaks? He disdains most things that he buys; he bears witness to the 
truth and is reckoned a simple member of a monastic community. Monks 
are diminished by imperial glory and by a reputation for self-importance, 
Among themselves they take care lest they incur spiritual punishments or 
act against the law, for they have chosen an independent way of life, which 
is both spiritual and physical, devoting themselves very largely to good 
works and not to activities that are the [product] of an anguished heart, 
For how could they choose a different and more delicate way of life in 


preference to their life of hardship and toil? It is not a matter of "submitting - 


gracefully to defeat,” as one of our sages put it.” All the same, having been 
persuaded by my relative's eloquence I will make my way to the emperor’ 


$25 He accordingly dwelt in palace halls and had as his escort relatives 
of the emperor. They treated him as one of their own; as though he lorded 
it over great estates or as though he was a holy man sent by God: a Moses, 
an Elijah, or especially an Elisha. He was admitted into the presence of 
the emperor, with whom he conversed, sometimes sitting together, unless 
he declined the invitation. All the bystanders were dumbstruck, realising 
that the monk, who was my brother, was more than worthy of such honour, 
The emperor idolised him both openly and in private for the diversity of 


his discourse and extolled him for having assured him of the kingdom of 


heaven. What was there not to admire about him? The sweetness of his 
voice, the fluency and concision of his eloquence, the sanity of his mind, 
the subtlety and beauty of his speech with its easy rhythm, and then most 
becoming was his beard, which sprouting from his temples and chin 
reached to his navel. It was not particularly extravagant or bushy and 
did not cover his shoulders, nor was it sparse and spindly, but somewhat 
between the two, as if nature in a search for symmetry promoted thick hair, 
which growing long ended in a point, like some noble cypress, the shoots 
of which grow in a naturally neat and tidy way. Who was there that did not 
admire his steadfast and resolute sense of duty, his maturity of purpose, his 
commanding and unimpeachable bearing, and a stature that was in every 
respect well proportioned and comely? It was as if Pandora? had collected 
the best of everything and made him a gift of it. 


79 Cf. Plutarch, Life of Themistocles $6, 2. 
80 Oxford Classical Dictionary, sub Pandora. 
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626 Elucidating and unravelling difficult and obscure passages of the 
psalms was a task that beckoned." He accepted the challenge joyfully and 
escaped from the palace, as if from jail or from fetters, which left all the 
bystanders shaking their heads in amazement.” Because the completion 
of the project brought no obvious benefit from an imperial perspective 
his efforts became an object of suspicion to all, even though they were 
directed towards as detailed and as clear an investigation as possible of 
every aspect of the subject. He [ensured] that there was no break in the 
continuity [of his commentary] from one psalm to the next, so that there 
was nothing discordant or random, but everything was arranged in good 
order and in harmony and following a set pattern. The deceased's surviving 


manuscripts provide incontrovertible proof of this. Did he seek out some 


copyist to transfer his drafts to parchment? He did not. He carried out the 
task using his own hands, for together with so much else he was blessed 
with the talents of a calligrapher, If you are not to take me for a dissembler 
or a flatterer, consider clearly most people’s writing with its hasty and 
pootly formed letters, sentences, capitals, and syllables. Let those whose 
desire it is look more carefully at [how my brother executed] each of these 
and let them extol the bounty of nature for the way that he has neither 
compressed them nor ever made a false stroke. Be that as it may, his hands 
served him well in this department, his hands were like a wind instrument 


and his fingers applied themselves to the psalter with the help of those 


good sources of inspiration, his imagination and intellect. He proceeded by 
dividing his work on the 150 psalms into two books. Listen to how he did it. 
He stretched out the parchment. After dividing up all the psalms into their 
basic elements, he inscribed the letters, embellishing and decorating some 
verses with his immaculate application of layers of colour. It was as though 


+ he was adorning it like a bride for anybody wishing to use his intellect and 


eloquence to understand the meaning of these verses. [His aim] was to 
prevent David's words being disregarded because of an excess of interpre- 
tation, to which end [he placed] a marker next to any word accompanied 
by an interpretation, in order to reveal, as it were, the riches hidden in the 
letters and to prevent the mind clouding over and drowning in a wave of 
despair as it searched up and down and backwards and forwards for the 


81 This suggests that John Mesarites was appointed didaskalos tou psalteriou, but this 
could not be until Constantine Stilbes (ODB HI, sub Stilbes, Constantine) had demitted this 
office in 1198: see R. Browning, ‘The patriarchal school at Constantinople in the twelfth 
century’, Byzantion, 33 (1963), 11-12. 

82 A marginal note adds: ‘furrowing their brows and pursing their lips.’ 
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commentary. Instead the written words were laid out in a lavish grid anq 
adorned with sweet spices, by which I mean written proofs. 


$27 Should not this brother of mine be praised for the way he devised a 
means of coordinating the verses of the psalms with the commentary on 
them? Most assuredly! Having arranged these things so sensibly he laid 
out the amended version in the correct order, like Moses's holy tablets. He 
next judged it proper to present the manuscript to the reigning emperor, 
Supposing that [the latter] had received it [he would have] exclaimed 
that it had come from God and would have poured out his largess on all 
sides in the shape of inexhaustible riches. That this did not happen was 
because with God's permission from somewhere or other a wild beast — or 
[to be more precise} a boar with an Italian roar — charged from [wooden 
walls] of oak and snorted murderous flames down on us, which set all our 
affairs in turmoil and devoured and consumed the manuscripts to which 
my brother had devoted such pains. But they were not devoured in their 
entirety as a tasty morsel to satisfy the teeth, stomach, and belly of the 
wild beast. Knowledge is formless and indeterminate, if left to human 
tastes and appetites, and melts into thin air, [unless] transcribed and set 
down in parchment and ink. It is therefore my intention to search out and 
collect my brother's labours.? It will be a way of providing for those that 
so desire an everlasting memorial of his legacy, so that this generation and 
those that come afterwards may know who it was that provided solutions 
to the labyrinthine verses of David and their riddles. He received no gold 
nor silver nor [even] vestments piled one on top of the other. These would 
have provided clothing for the needy and satisfied the hunger of the poor, 
which incidentally was something that he did surreptitiously with his 
own hands, without his left hand knowing what his right was doing. His 
reward was instead parchment and writing materials, which allowed him 
to pour forth a torrent of the fruits of his mind — pieces of silver, as it 
were — which whoever wished could draw on. His disquisitions were very 
various, well-intentioned, properly digested, and extremely vigorous; they 
were a new manna from heaven, the true bread of the angels, milk for the 
minds of young children, a vegetarian diet for the infirm, a sustaining stew 
for the more robust. It also suited the tastes of the monastic rank and file 


83 Nothing appears to survive of John Mesarites's commentary on the psalter. Nikephoros 
Blemmydes, the leading scholar of the period of exile, compiled a commentary on the 
psalter, but it was based on the standard commentary of Euthymios Zigabenos: see H.I. Bell, 
‘Commentary on the Psalms by Nicephorus Blemmydes’, BZ, 30 (1929-30), 295-300. 
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in as much that it was better than the fare [laid down] by rule** because 
of its more lasting value. While the former quickly went rotten in storage 
and hatched numerous worms, the latter was not touched by decay and 
remained unchanged in the hearts of all. 


$28 If I choose to narrate something secret let not those now present 
dismiss me as a liar. What he told me goes as follows: after waking in the 
middle of the night and saying his prayers to God, he immediately went 
back to sleep the moment he closed his eyelids. He seemed to see a ship 
coming from the West and bringing fire across the seas. It contrived to fly 


.. through the air and land in the middle of the city of Byzantium. It turned 


everything around it into fuel for the fire, until the city was burnt to the 
ground and turned into ashes. Suddenly awoken by these images he said, 
‘Can Byzantium expect such a calamity to arrive from the West?’ Three 


days had not yet passed, when a messenger appeared to him at night and ' 


informed him that he had seen the sea? covered in trees just like the land. 
The fruits of those trees looked good, but when tasted or touched it was as 
though they were poisonous and noxious, while the branches of the trees 
were intent on finding shelter and putting down roots in Byzantium. Had 
he not had a vision that provided an accurate prediction of future events? In 
what way did it differ from the visions of Daniel? Were ships not beached 
here, ships bringing with them the dragon-shaped chimera with its three 
or more heads, which breathed fire down against us and laid waste the 
beauties of the city? All this was foretold in my brother's dreams, which 
neither passed through gates of horn or ivory, regarded as portents by the 
children of the Hellenes, nor [emanated] from the most systematic of 
intellects, but [were the product] of the most perspicacious of imaginations. 


§29 What would you, members of my audience, say? Was he not chosen 
by God? I know that all of you will reply in the affirmative and never in 
the negative. But what is a miserable interloper like me doing presuming 
to speak in such learned company? Would you not cut me short, o brother, 
and correct my words in your precise, melodious, elegant, and incisive 


84 Lit. typikon. Normally a monastery's typikon prescribed the monastic diet. 

85 A marginal note adds: ‘at Epidamnos or Dyrrhachion,’ 

86 Cf Odyssey, 19.560—9; Lucian of Samosata, Gallus: ‘I want to see which gates the 
dream came through, the ivory or the horn’ (Luciani Opera, ed. M.D. Macleod (Oxford: 
Clarendon Press, 1982), I, 254.19—21). It was a way of telling whether a dream was true 
or not, 
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way? Those present would like to hear your voice, not mine, which jg 


lacking in inflection, music, and beauty. Brother, this gathering has come 
together in your honour to attend a Panhellenic festival. Speak a few sweet. 
sounding words to us; season these offerings with your eloquence. You 
became accustomed to me wearing a teacher's gown around my shoulders 
and transcribing commentaries; I also happily and quite spontaneously 
composed enkomia for the emperor and various descriptive narratives, as 
well as directing my energies to a character sketch and epistolary missives, 
But what, [members of the audience,] does this amount to? A long time has 
passed since I began to cry from the depths [of my heart] without receiving 
any answer from him. What is he doing? Is he lying there with his ears 


plugged, so that he can neither hear me, when I call, nor your lamentations? - 


I know that the express purpose of this speech is to hearken to his precious 
soul [in the expectation] that he will acknowledge this contribution of 
mine; that [stirred] by this performance he will beseech of you copious 
and heart-felt tears and groans. Now that my speech has reflected upon and 
evoked [my brother’s] written work, it is now time for us to inspect more 
closely other aspects of his life, for I have reached the appropriate point in 
my speech. 


$30 Misery that I am, I have been tried to the full by this act of divine 
indignation. Fire has consumed almost everything that surrounded me: my 
precious family home, the best and dearest possession that a man could 
have, with its lawns and pools, with its constant flowing waters, which 
poured like a stream across the courtyard, and with all those other domestic 
accessories, which gratify a prudent householder and, as it were, inspire 
him to surpass his neighbours. What good is it for me to enumerate them 
all? For, however long I make my speech, nobody would be able to provide 
me with anything as good as they were, because such things just do not 
exist. Because all has vanished in a flash into thin air, I am overwhelmed by 
grief and my skin creeps. What can I do about it? [When my brother,] our 
help and comforter, was at our side, he uttered words of encouragement, 
which are words of advice for all, even if their full force 1s directed at me. 
They went as follows: ‘Know, mortals, that in the beginning out of chaos 
you were fashioned from clay; you were then honoured with a rational 
faculty through divine inspiration. Because of this you were set apart from 
those that lacked reason. Because of the disobedience of the first created 
the Creator clothed him in human form and reminded us of our shameful 
mortality. However, He was unwilling to allow fallen nature the possibility 
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of living according to individual appetites, but, as it were, placed it under 
guard and in fetters by putting around its neck the yoke of the gospel. 
When we put to one side our Lord's commands, we find our lives are 
without purpose. Should an emperor, who is only mortal, disregard and 
set aside His orders, will He who was before all eternity never bend his 
bow and unleash his destructive arrows, however loving of mankind He is? 
Overwhelmed by grief, as you are, your hearts aren't breaking because fire 


has consumed useless wealth, but with tears running down your faces you 


beseech the mercy of Him who cares for us, lest we are weighed down with 
the heavy and bitter yoke of servitude. As the innocent Lamb of God was 
being borne to his voluntary, acclaimed, and life-giving passion, he turned 
to a throng of lamenting women from Galilee, who were following him, 
and said, “Daughters of Jerusalem, weep not for me, but for your children" 
(Luke 23, 28). What can I say? Are we not persuaded of [the truth of] 


a these things [by the example], to quote Jeremiah, of “the precious sons of 


Zion comparable to fine gold” (Lam. 4, 2), who abominated righteousness 


and, as it were, cast lascivious glances at their neighbour's wife, and for 


the most part bore false oaths? And we have committed all sorts of other 
offences, which are irreconcilable with and alien to Christian teaching, on 
which account the Earth is defiled and cries out against us. What is more, 
gaping wide it threatens to swallow us up in our confusion. If we do not 


desist from our former wrong doing and and if we continue to behave like 


naughty children, let every soul know that he or she will be set upon and go 
hungry and be left naked. Perhaps he or she will suffer a violent death and 
look down on those that each has begotten, raised, and even appointed as 
heirs, who are [now] bereaved.’ 


$3] Members of my audience, was it not in accord with the lamentation 


- of Jeremiah that [my brother] was prophesying? For if the former was 


vouchsafed the highest degree of prophetic illumination, the latter partook 
of inspiration from the All Holy Spirit. For just as there are those who come 
to firm conclusions on the basis of signs and are blessed with the gift of 
foresight, so he saw the ship ofthe world being tossed on the waves, lacking 
a helmsman and without a pilot, the best of captains?” having abandoned 
it to its fate, which led him to the conclusion that the whole world faced 
catastrophe. [Tell me,] those of you who attend upon my words, what will 
distinguish the interpreter from the prophet, once the former has properly 


87 It would seem that God is intended. 
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immersed himself in these matters? They both proclaim the truth in 
the most inspired manner. I, however, have much greater admiration for 
the interpreter than I do for the prophet, for the latter, once possessed of 
the Holy Spirit, quite spontaneously strung together a series of prophetic 
utterances, even if he was falsely accused of claiming that because of their 
remorse God accepts the contrition of men ‘whom wine hath overcome 
(Jer. 23, 9); while his interpreter, for his part, considered closely day after 
day the impact of events, concentrated his infallible mind, and drew his 
conclusions about their likely outcome on the basis of indisputable facts, 
Did the interpreter not surpass the prophet? Overcome by brotherly 
affection I openly declare my support, but you can mull over my words and 
make a judgement as to whether or not I have overstated the case as a form 
of compensation [for his death]. Who is there who does not know that the 
deceased was a model of prudence, with a heart of gold and the ingenuity 
of Hermes? Everything good was united within him from the time that he 
cut his first teeth. 


$32 Perhaps one of the bystanders will say to me, ‘Go on speaking about 
the good times we had and don't waste your breath on sorrow,’ to which I 
would reply, ‘If my body was made of iron and my soul of stone, would I not 
[still] suffer having received such a wound to the heart? Since he was my 
brother born of the same womb, first him and then me, how could I make a 
speech about the deceased without suffering some psychological distress? 
His bones are my bones and his flesh my flesh; from these bones and flesh 
we derived life and breath. If tempered steel produces a stinging cut; [i£] 
as the story goes, the stone statue of Niobe cried its eyes out because of the 
destruction of her children and a tree shed tears after losing its branches, 
how can I not feel pain and emotion and how can I not increase the intensity 
of my lamentation? Why else will I start my threnody and invite others to 
join me? For him and above all for myself, seeing that he has exchanged his 
mortality for a heavenly life, while I remain a living creature, not having 
expired with him. 


$33 The time has come to return to where I left off. All those to whom my 
brother revealed the secrets of his heart will concur with me [when I say] 
that he knew recent, present, and future events, which he foretold. What 
more should I say? Did the prophesies of the deceased, as a loyal servant of 


88 Le. Jeremiah. 
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God, not come to pass? Have we not all become the victims of the Italian 
spear? For what is this if not nemesis? [Did not] the naked, the improvident, 
and the destitute appear after Daniel was taken away by force along with 
many of the Israelites by the Babylonians? With this in mind my brother 
evacuated that cell of his, in which he had accomplished his ascetic feats, 
in case he suffered harm at the hands of the invading enemy, just as David 
fled Saul, when he had been chosen king and Christ himself escaped from 
the murderous Jews. He quoted the words of the sweet Jesus, ‘My time is 
not yet come’ (John 7, 6). 


834 He made his way to the monastery of the great martyr George called 
Mangana. After spending the night there he came looking for me in the 
morning at the burnt-out shell of our mansion.? I asked him, ‘Brother, 
tell me where you are heading,’ and he replied, ‘[To find] my mother and 
brother. “Don’t be taken in by rumours [of our death], my lord,’ was my 
answer, 'for I have found refuge in the imperial palace and our mother 
in the nunnery of the Holy Wisdom of the consubstantial Logos.'?? God 
permitting he was able to depart from our home. He was full of concern for 
us, sympathetic in emotional matters, but powerless to help. At that time 
the enemy were everywhere: on the streets, in the squares, in two- and 
three-storey houses, in charitable institutions, in nunneries, in the retreats 
of monks and nuns, in the holy churches, even in the Great Church of God 
and the imperial palace. [Everywhere you saw] sword-brandishing warriors 
breathing murder, men in armour with spears, swords, and lances, archers 
and horsemen with terrifying glances, baying like Cerberus and snorting 
like Charon. They desecrated the holy, trampled on the divine, and insulted 
the sacred; they smashed to the ground the sacred images — both icons 
and wall paintings — of Christ and the Mother of God and of those saints, 
who from time immemorial have been pleasing to the Lord God, and they 
uttered blasphemies and profanities. More than that they tore children from 
their mothers and mothers from their children and deflowered virgins in 
the holy churches. Neither divine retribution nor human revenge deterred 
them. They searched the breasts of women for jewellery or to see if gold 
was concealed there; they undid plaits of hair and removed head coverings; 
they dragged along the ground the homeless and destitute. There were 


89 The translation incorporates a marginal note: ‘and my razed [mansion]. 

90 For the charitable institutions dependent on St Sophia, see D.I. Constantelos, 
Byzantine Philanthropy and Social Welfare (New Brunswick NJ: Rutgers University Press, 
1968), 191-5. 
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lamentations on all sides, woe and thrice woe. There were no limits to 
impropriety: should for example a precious object be concealed in ą 
person's private parts, then the evil-doers and good-for-nothings violated 
them. They raped young children and debauched respectable women. They 
stripped old women naked and beat up old men.” They tortured monks, 
hit them with their fists and kicked them in the stomach. They cut and 
shredded their precious flesh with whips. They shed human blood on 
sacred altars. Instead of sacrificing the Lamb of God alone for the salvation 
of the world, they dragged together many lambs and flayed them, while 
the scum used the holy tombs as a place of execution for those who had 
done no wrong. Such was the reverence displayed towards the things of 
God by those who bore the cross of our Lord on their shoulder!? Thus did 
their own bishops teach them to behave! What name could you give them? 
Were they bishop-soldiers or warrior-bishops? This speech requires no 
further enumeration of the many [horrors that were perpetrated]. You all 
know what their culmination was, for you did not escape them, but suffered 
from them. 


$35  Thecloud ofarmoured men spread out all over [the city] of Byzantium, 
It turned, you might say, into a furious hailstorm, the force of which left 
everybody petrified. Eventually, they reached the aforementioned house 
of the great martyr.” They used force to drag away everybody they found, 
including my brother. As a citizen of the wilderness he gave the impression 
of a disembodied presence, an effect intensified by a naturally erect posture 
and flowing curly beard. Because of this the enemy wrestled him to the 
floor, as once upon a time other foreigners had done with Sampson before 
Delilah had yet cut off the golden locks that sprang from the head of the 
Nazarite. Was it not clever of my brother to expostulate, ' [Dur] enemy 
knows how to appreciate virtue?’ To what end have our foreign enemies 
humiliated us all? Not because of the modesty of their discernment and 


91 A marginal note adds: ‘They plucked out their beards; they twisted their grey hairs 
around their forefingers and in the cruellest manner tore the grey hairs from their chins.’ 

92 A marginal note adds: ‘They have made the symbol of peace, by means of which 
heavenly and earthly things are in the words of the apostle reconciled (cf. Rev. 21, 1), into a 
battle-cry. They have raised it aloft not because they intend to follow Christ, rather because 
they have taken the opposite direction, [which leads to] perdition. They are guided by the 


father of enmity and only honour the [sign they bear] on their shoulder by [crushing it] under 


3 


their heels... 
93 Le. the monastery of St George of the Mangana. 
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their steadfast magnanimity; not because their clothes were rags or made 


-` of shoddy and not because their purses were empty. When questioned as 


to whether he knew where the treasuries were, he said, *Naked came I out 
of my mother's womb (Job, 1, 2). Therefore am I bereft of fear as I am of 

ossessions, so that I have absolutely no fear of robbery nor do I tremble 
in the face of this turn of events; I am not upset — not in the slightest bit 
_ nor do I go in fear. I have embraced divine love. I reject love of worldly 
delights, as a burden to be shaken off. 


836 It so happened that for a little while the evil abated and one of 
those in possession of the Mangana” requested his presence, for he was 


remembered as one of those anchorites who had risen above the disaster 


inflicted upon the Greeks with a mind unswayed by riches and harder to 
tempt than adamantine stone. The conflagration of captivity had left him 
completely untouched. It neither grieved nor troubled him, but he allowed 
God to enter his steadfast soul, [confident that it was] in this way that God 
[saw fit] to dispose of their affairs and that He would be well pleased that 
they had suffered at the hands of all kinds of people and had been reduced 
to nothing on account of their lack of respect for the laws. The foreigner in 
question listened to these things and, even though he was living in comfort 
and even luxury, took careful thought within himself about the matter. 
What happened next? He had my brother brought to him. Getting up from 
his chair he surrendered the highest seat to him, who, however, declined 


the offer, preferring to take a lower seat. Taking him by both hands the 


foreigner demonstrated that he was worthy of respect on account of his 
character and way of life by insisting that he took the more prestigious 
place, which he did. With an interpreter positioned between them they 
were able to exchange words. After intelligent conversation the foreigner 
exclaimed, 'If the people of Byzantium were subordinate to such a leader, 
we might even have submitted and taken an oath of fealty.’ Day by day [my 
brother] eked out his time in captivity, receiving his daily bread from those 
rapacious and flesh-devouring crows, in the manner of Elijah the Tishbite. 


94 This may have been Hugh IV, count of St-Pol, one ofthe leaders ofthe crusade, to whom 
the monastery of St George of the Mangana, may have been assigned immediately after the 
conquest, because he was temporarily buried there. See J. Longnon, Les compagnons de 
Villehardouin: recherches sur les croisés de la quatriéme croisade (Geneva: Droz, 1978), 
195-7. The monastery itself was later assigned to Nivelon de Chérisy, bishop of Soissons, but 
one might have expected Mesarites to have given some indication if the foreigner in question 
was a bishop. 
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§37 (32.) What came next [on the agenda]? As the year was drawing 
to its close, the leaders who had set out from Italy, including prelates, 
thought up a scheme worthy of their usual arrogance. It consisted of à 
conference to be held in the Church of the Wisdom of the indwelling 
Word of God with all of Byzantium [present]: priests, monks and laity, 
It duly came about as ordered. I already knew about the plan and haq 
discovered the hidden intention behind it. I made my brother clearly 
aware of what was going on. Shrewd as he was, he fortified his mind 
with holy sayings and apostolic precepts and fenced himself about 
with the weapons of piety. On the day appointed the papal legate” was 
enthroned in all his pomp on a high platform. On either side sat many 
bishops of the same belief, while the rest of the ordinary people of their 
grouping were below arranged around the interpreter (polyglossos) 2$ 
They were extolling the cardinal, who offered the following words to 
the assembled mass: ‘The creative hand of God fashioned the first man 
Adam out of clay, from whom all mortals by the law of nature descend, 
Only Noah, the leader of the human race, was preserved from the flood, 


which troubled and confounded [everything] under the sky. And having - 


assumed our shape God the Son handed over the keys of the kingdom 
to Peter, the chief of the apostles, and to him alone and not to others of 
the assorted witnesses. Whence the bishops of Old Rome have received 
authority over all churches. It is therefore necessary for you Greeks 
to submit yourselves to the apostolic throne and not to set yourselves 
against [a power] that is superior to all.’ . 


§38 He said these words through an interpreter and looked for a response, 
Somebody from our side said to the person next to him, “The Cardinal is 
devising a cunning plan.’ Nobody had the courage to oppose [the cardinal] 
openly, although the restraint and bearing of [our] Chrysippoi and Platos? 
were quite admirable, even going so far as to embrace Pythagorean 


95 A marginal note adds: ‘Cardinal Peter [Capuano]. See W. Maleczek, Petrus Capuanus: 
Kardinal, Legat am vierten Kreuzzug, Theologe (Vienna: Osterreichische Akademie der 
Wissenschaften, 1988). 

96 IIoAóyAoo00G is an unusual word for interpreter. There is a remote possibility that 
it may refer to an architectural feature, such as the omphalion of opus sectile on the floor 


of St Sophia: S. Pedone, ‘The marble omphalos of St Sophia in Constantinople’, in th 


International Colloquium on Ancient Mosaics, ed. M. Shahin (Istanbul: Ege Yayinlari, 
. 2011), 749-68. 
97 A marginal note adds: ‘Isokratai.’ 
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silence. Seeing them dumbstruck the Italians [presumed that] no response 


would be forthcoming. They therefore assumed that they already had 
dominion over us in matters of faith, until the deceased stood up and 
said, Roman men and all those gathered together today, make explicit 
to us the purpose behind your line of thought and define more clearly 
the terms of the debate! Substantiate what submission to the pope means 
for the Byzantines?* The notion of subjection is divided into spiritual 


=- and material, though we use the same word for both, for the outer man 


may submit to imperial authority, but our spiritual and inner selves 
remain subject to our patriarch John. Speak, clever as you are, and tell us 
which meaning of subjection you apply to submission to the pope!’ Not 
wishing to reveal the implications and the sophistry of their intentions 
the interpreter was content to repeat that for those [willing] to collaborate 
submission to the papacy meant simply that. Because he was at a loss to 
counter the weight of the deceased's observation about the double meaning 
of subjection and had been forced, as it were, to make an about turn, he 


^ was angry and spoke sharply to my brother, who was neither overawed by 


authority nor did he cower before the threats of the Italians but riposted, 
‘Let your accursed words be upon your own head, for you subvert the true 
and health giving word [of God]. With these words he left the assembly 
accompanied by our whole delegation. 


$39 This incident bears comparison with the feat performed by David 


against Goliath, who, breathing fire against the whole assembly of the 
children of Israel, became a lifeless corpse felled by the three pebbles 
that David aimed at his forehead. Did not the young man, my brother, 
disconcert the Italian foreigner, whom you might say was another proud 
Goliath raging mightily against our people? Did his words not dash the 
latter's latent pride with a three-fold blow to the forehead? Did he not 
smash his swollen arrogance, so to speak, to the ground? David had as 
an ally King Saul, while weaponry and armour were to hand. My brother, 
on the other hand, could not count on the support of any emperor, officer, 
general, or commander, but only on the all-powerful Holy Trinity, which 
throws down the mighty from their seat. | 


98 See A. Kaldellis, Hellenism in Byzantium: the transformations of Greek identity 
and the reception of the classical tradition (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 
2007), 356-7. 
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$40 The first contest of the departed was thus brought to a successful 
conclusion. The whole episode is very easily understood and described, 
having been recorded in a rather matter-of-fact manner by myself. In order 
to prevail in the second encounter and the one after that he went through 
sacred texts ceaselessly day and night. From these he picked out whatever 
was most useful and relevant, so that he could interpret the sayings of our 
Lord for the ignorant, strengthen the many in their faith, and prevent them 
from ever being shaken or yielding to the overweening ignorance displayed 
by our Italian opponents. The deceased's golden eloquence ensured that the 
second and third [encounters] and the others that occurred after these two, 
which seemed to last for years, went smoothly and harmoniously, because 


just like the Lector? he was beyond compare. When he expounded the l 


scriptures, it was as though honey dripped from his lips (Cant. 4, 11). There 
was a song-like quality to his manner of speech. He was not one of those 
who mumbled through closed lips or who shouted at the top of their voice 
and produced an ugly sound like birds squawking. But no! His voice was 
more as though it came from a narrow-cupped trumpet, which, when played 
with the lips slightly parted and held at a slight distance from the mouth, 
has a harmonious and rounded timbre. Just a slight exhalation of breath 
playing across his vocal cords produced, as one might say, a harmonious 
and melodic Siren song, which in private conversation assumed honeyed 
tones, the [beauty] of his enunciation leaving his listeners entranced. He 
did not disconcert them with a discordant drone nor did he swallow his 
words so that they had difficulty in catching most of what he said. Instead, 
his voice rang out to marvellous effect, as one might say, thanks to an 
unhurried delivery, though he was capable of reaching a crescendo when 


making critical remarks, so much so that he should be enrolled among the 


luminaries of [oratory]. He made his audience hang upon his lips because 
of his mellifluous way with words, while he lashed out at those he rebuked, 
[inspiring] a fear [reminiscent] of that caused by violently shaking the 
legendary Chain of Herakles, to which his many [followers] were attached 
by their ears. ? Such was my brother's manner of speech. It was enriched 


99 This is a reference to the theologian Theodoret of Cyrrhus, popularly known as 
the lector or anagnostes, who was renowned from an early age as a paragon of Christian 
eloquence and virtue: ODB III, sub Theodoret of Cyrrhus. 

100 Lucian, Opera, ed. M.D. Macleod (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1972), I, no. 5, 20-22, 
esp. 20.25. Lucian's Herakles is the source for this. It contains an account of the Gallic 
Herakles known as Ogmios, who controlled his followers by judicious tweaks appre to 
chains attached to their ears. 
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with honeyed eloquence. It was as though you were listening to something 
inspired. In his lifetime he put enormous efforts into his disputations and 
set them down in parchment and ink. Who did more than he did to organise 
the critical debates that took place between the Italians and us? 


$41 Friday 29 September Indiction X 6715 [1206] 

Cardinal Benedict!’ and the Latin patriarch Thomas,'™ [who had been] sent 
out by the Roman pontiff, summoned the monks residing on the Marmora 
islands and on Mount Auxentios, who assembled in the Thomaites hall, 
where they found the prelates ready to receive them. They listened to 
what the latter had to say. After the cardinal had made his normal verbose 
peroration, he addressed the following words to the monks: ‘How, Greeks, 
do you have the effrontery not to submit to your patriarch sent to you by 
the pope? Why do you refuse to recognise him as patriarch and to record 
him in your sacred diptychs? For the pope is head of all churches and has 
the authority to act as he likes in churches the world over. You well know 
that, if you fail to do as he requires, you run the severe risk of incurring our 
indignation [not only] because [you are] contumacious, but also because 
you [are ignoring] the injunction of the Apostle Paul to submit to the 
prevailing powers’ (Coloss. 1, 16). | 


The monks; ‘We, your lordship, are neither contumacious nor do we 


oppose the traditions established by the apostles and the synods. If we 


have so far failed to record in our sacred diptychs the patriarch sent by the 
pope, it is because we had a patriarch, whom we always remembered in our 
prayers. While he was numbered among the living, we could not remember 
any other [patriarch] in our prayers. Following his recent departure!’ to 
our Lord we have not nor would we have been able to remember any other 


X patriarch in our prayers, since we are still without a patriarch. According 


to the prevailing usage we remember the whole Orthodox episcopate in the 
place of a patriarch,’ 


101 The heading reads as follows in cod. Mosqu. Syn gr. 393(214) and cod. Athous Iberon 
382: “In the year 6715 debate of Cardinal Benedict with the monks [resident] in the city, 
recorded by Mesarios on Thursday 29 September of the first indiction,’ 

102 Of Sta Susanna. 

103 See ODB III, sub Thomas Morosini. 

104 See K. Dark and J. Kostenec, ‘The patriarchal palace at Constantinople in the seventh 
century: Locating the Thomaites and the Makron’, JOB, 64 (2014), 33—40. 

105 A marginal note adds: ‘That is to say the hieromonachos John Mesarites.’ 

106 The patriarch John X Kamateros died on 26 May 1206, 
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The cardinal: ‘You have done well not to remember any other patriarch, 
while yours was still alive. Since he has now paid his eternal debt, you are 
obliged to submit to the patriarch sent by the pope and to remember him in 
your prayers. I have been sent specifically to install him in office.’ 


The monks: ‘It is our task, your lordship, to tell you that in accordance 
with apostolic and canonical traditions we did not remember another in 
our prayers, while he was living; nor following his death are we able to 
remember any other patriarch until we have another patriarch established 
according to the holy and sacred canons and according to the ancient 
custom prevailing among us.’ 


The cardinal: ‘This man is your patriarch and no other, having been sent to 
you from the apostolic throne, which has the power of binding and loosing 
whatever it chooses in the manner of Peter, the first of the apostles, and 
the power of ordaining whomsoever it pleases to churches throughout the 
whole world. To Peter alone among the apostles did Christ give the keys of 
the kingdom of Heaven.’ 


The monks: ‘If this is the truth, your lordship, that the throne of Rome 
possesses canonical authority to ordain a patriarch for this [see], show us 
and we shall remain silent and accept it.’ 


§42 And the cardinal: ‘Is the throne of Peter, the first of the apostles, not 
Rome?’ 


The monks: ‘No, your lordship. The twelve apostles were sent by our 
Saviour Christ, as ecumenical teachers to the whole world, for which reason 
they did not have thrones peculiar to each of them. How was it possible 
for each to preside in a particular place, when they were sent to teach the 
whole world the message of salvation? Consequently, each built upon the 
teaching of the other and taught those who had received instruction from 
another, [which means that] there is no difference of status among them. 
After bishops were everywhere established in cities the present hierarchy 
was instituted to prevent one bishop interfering in the diocese of another 
unless requested to by the bishop of the diocese.’ 


The cardinal: ‘What you say is not true! We have demonstrated to you 
that the twelve apostles had thrones peculiar to themselves. For example, 
James, being one of the twelve, had as his personal throne the church of 
Jerusalem, as Peter had Rome and so on,’ 
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The monks: ‘You are getting confused, your lordship, by identical names, 
for the James who was an adornment to the church of Jerusalem was not 
one of the twelve.’ 


The cardinal: “He certainly was one of the twelve, for the Apostle Paul 
says, "But other of the apostles saw I none, save James, the Lord's brother" 
(Gal. 1, 19). Is Paul lying?’ 


The monks: ‘By the mouth of our Lord, your lordship, Paul does not lie. 
James, the brother of our Lord, was an apostle, but not one of the twelve, 
being numbered among the seventy.’ 


All the Latins asserted that he was of the twelve, while the monks said this 
was not the case. There was uproar and the Latins had a New Testament 
brought in, so that the passage in question could be read out: *These are 
the names of the apostles ... . And when they reached ‘James the son of 
Alphaeus' (Mat. 10, 3) the Latins all raised their voices [in triumph] as 
though condemning the monks. 


$43 The monks told the [Latins] that the son of Alphaeus and the 
brother of God were separate individuals. They explained who the son 
of Alphaeus was and who the brother of God. Having thus dumbfounded 
the [Latins] they began once again to demonstrate that Rome was not the 


throne of the Apostle Peter. ‘For if Rome was the throne of Peter how is 


it that the first bishop of Rome was Linos, one of the seventy, and after 
him the second was Xystos, while the Apostle Peter ordained Clement as 
the third bishop of Rome? And how was it that one of the seventy had 
precedence over the Apostle Peter, the first of the twelve [apostles], so 
that it was the former who was the first to reign as bishop of the then 
first and Queen of cities? It is not [as you would have it]! But as we said, 
the seventy — together with other bishops — had different cities as their 
particular thrones, in contrast to the twelve apostles, who were teachers 
to the whole ecumene. It was for this reason that Peter did not depart 
for Rome as bishop, but wandered as far as Rome in pursuit of Simon 
Magus with the aim of confounding his teachings. There he confronted 
Simon Magus and encompassed his death by admonishing the demons, 
Who carried him through the air to stop carrying him, but let him fall to 
earth at the spot over which he was being carried. Peter met his blessed 
end at the order of Nero on the grounds of causing the murder of, as Nero 
thought, such a great and godlike man,’ 
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844 These words halted them in their tracks, so they tried another tack, 


The cardinal: ‘Well now, just as you say, is Rome not the head of all 
churches?" 


The monks: *Who is it, your lordship, who says that Rome is not the head 
or the first [of all churches]? It is head, but of all the churches under it, just 
as following apostolic and conciliar canons the church of Alexandria [is 
head] of those under it and the church of Antioch of those under it and the 
church of Jerusalem of those under it and the church of Constantinople of 
all the churches under it. Rome is first among the churches, not because it 


is the oldest — the first and mother of churches is the church of Jerusalem 


— but because it is the highest-ranking throne. For which reason the bishop 
of Rome only [has the right to be] called the bishop of the highest-ranking 
throne, not the senior high priest, nor the first; not the great high priest 
nor the pinnacle of high priests, nothing of that sort, but only bishop of 
the highest-ranking throne. It is and is called the highest-ranking throne 
because after conversion to Christianity [Rome] happened to be the seat of 
Empire and senate. For [much the same] reason the church of Constantinople 
was given precedence over the church of Alexandria and equal honours 
with the first and older Rome and was called New Rome.’ 


The cardinal: ‘And does not the bishop of Rome possess the authority to 
judge all bishops?’ 


The monks: ‘Not at all, your lordship! According to the canons clergy are 
all judged by their own bishops, the bishops by their metropolitans, the 
metropolitans by the synod and their patriarchs, whom they recognise as 
their heads and by whom they were ordained, The expulsion of a patriarch 
by his own synod is not a problem as long as he accepts the judgement 
of his own synod. If, however, he finds fault with it, he has the right, as 
long as they are in communion, to resort to the judgement of the pope. So, 
when wrongfully expelled from his own church, the great Athanasios"" 
resorted to the then bishop of Rome, just as at the same time, when Paul 
the Confessor, * bishop of Constantinople, was similarly driven from his 
church by Constantius,!® the son of Constantine the Great, acting with his 
fellow Arians, he too resorted to Rome. Both men recovered their particular 


107 ODB I, sub Athanasios. 
108 ODB III, sub Paul I. 
109 ODB I, sub Constantius II. 
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thrones as a result of the council called on the orders of the two brother 


i emperors at Serdica,'? now called Triaditza, to examine the fury directed by 


the Arians against the council of Nicaea. It also issued canons dealing with 
appeals to the pope, who comes first in both the prayers of remembrance 
and in ecclesiastical ranking, but only when he is in communion with the 
other patriarchs. The above-mentioned canons do not give him the right to 
appoint a bishop or a patriarch for regions that are not subject to him and so 
it has been from the beginning.' | 


845 The cardinal: ‘And on what basis are you able to demonstrate that the 
pope does not have the authority to make bishops and patriarchs wherever 
he pleases and that he is not able to examine all patriarchs and bishops?’ 


The monks: ‘From these apostolic and conciliar canons.’ Adduced in 
evidence were the thirty-fourth canon of the Holy Apostles!!! and the 
thirty-fifth and -sixth canon of the first ecumenical council,'? and then 
the third canon of the second ecumenical council!? and the sixteenth of 
the synod held in the renowned church of the Wisdom of God the Word, 
which validated the seventh ecumenical council." On the basis of these 
the monks were able to show that the bishop of Rome had no authority 
to ordain bishops or a patriarch anywhere except in cities that from the 
beginning were subject to him; furthermore, that the bishop of Rome was 


not superior to the bishop of Constantinople, except only in so far that it 


preceded it in time and in hierarchical standing, perhaps too in so far that 
it supervised appeals from other [patriarchates]. ‘We have no difficulty in 
demonstrating these things. The immense difficulty, not to say the impossi- 
bility, lies in your refusal to accept them. Even if it were our intention, 
we do not have to show proof — following the precedent set by the seven 
ecumenical councils — that [we have] an emperor, who is our co-religionist, 
as a condition of the validity of what we have demonstrated canonically.’ 


$46 A mischief-maker, reckoned by the Latins to be one of their learned 
men, failed to catch the words ‘who is our co-religionist’ at the end of 


110 ODB III, sub Serdica, Local Council of. 

Ill See Oxford Dictionary of the Christian Church, sub Apostolic Constitutions. 

112 First Council of Nicaea (325). 

113 First Council of Constantinople (381). 

114 The Council of Constantinople (869—870). See J.M. Hussey, The Orthodox Church in 
the Byzantine Empire (Oxford: Oxford University Press, 1986), 79—82. 
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the phrase ‘for we do not have an emperor, who is our co-religionist.’ He 
therefore took to task the monk who was delivering the speech, [accusing 
him] of opposing imperial authority and saying *we do not have an 
emperor. Uproar ensued: the Latins cheered on their fellow-countryman 
and denied that the words ‘who is our co-religionist' had been uttered, 
while the Constantinopolitans insisted that they had been. With a gesture 
of his hand the monk who had been speaking stopped the noise both sides 
were making and requested that the interpreter say as loudly as possible 
how he had heard the words and how he had translated it. And under no 
compulsion the interpreter confessed the truth: that the monk had said, 
‘Not having an emperor, who is a co-religionist,’ not just that he did not 
have an emperor. 

When the interpreter said these things, the cardinal broke off from a 
properly conducted debate and began a vituperative attack on patriarchs, 
bishops, emperors, dignitaries, and the whole people as contumacious. He 
called them Pharisees and accused them of slandering the Latins by stigma- 
tising them as so-called azymites!? and as pneumatomachoi.' He even 
went so far as to accuse them of being heretics and other things besides. 

He heard in reply the monks saying the following: ‘It is not right to 
blame others for what was done by others, particularly, if it 1s a matter of 
coarse types lacking education and refinement saying and doing inappro- 
priate things, for which the educated are blamed. It is for this reason, your 
lordship, that, when we see disgusting acts carried out by your rabble, 
it does not cross our mind to blame the bishops of such people on the 
grounds that they act and think like them. To take one example, the holy 
icons are treated shamefully by your people, but would it be correct to 
suspect that your teachers [encouraged such behaviour]? Of course, it 
wouldn't! 


$47 So fuming with rage was the cardinal that he was unable to say 
anything in reply to these [words]. Abandoning dialogue he spoke to the 
monks as follows. 


The cardinal: ‘Too much talk leads nowhere, so tell me in a word whether 
or not you accept as your patriarch the patriarch, who was sent by the pope. 
Yes or no!’ 


115 Le. those that communicated with unleavened bread. 
116 Le. those that refused to accept the divinity of the Holy Spirit. 
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The monks: *We, your lordship, are not able to think or say other than what 
has been passed down and taught to us. If you are able to prove that the 
canons are false, prove it!’ 


The cardinal: “You have until Monday to think over what you have been 
asked. This coming Monday you must say whether you will accept or will 
refuse to accept the patriarch as your patriarch With that he rose and left 
in a fury. 


848 Monday 2 October, X Indiction, 6715 (1206) 

After again giving his usual verbose sermon, the cardinal spoke as follows 
to the monks: ‘Answer, monks. Do you recognise the patriarch seated here 
as your patriarch?’ | 


The monks: ‘While our patriarch lived, your lordship, we had no need 
of another patriarch. Now that he has come to the end of his human life, 
we seek another patriarch, but [he must be chosen] according to what is 
pleasing to God, according to the sacred and holy canons and according 
to the ancient custom that has prevailed among us for 870 years. If the 
prelate seated here was made patriarch in such wise, we shall recognise 
him and accept him. If, however, it was done in defiance of these [rules], 
how can we accept a state of affairs that threatens to separate us from God 
and 1s subject to anathema, since it goes counter to what we traditionally 
think and say?’ o 


The cardinal: *I was sent by the pope with the express purpose of installing 
in his church, as your patriarch, one canonically ordained by [the pope] 


The monks: 'Prove, your lordship, that he was canonically ordained 
according to the ancient custom that prevails among us and that will be 
sufficient.’ 


The cardinal: ‘And how can you prove that what the pope does is not 
according to the canons?’ 


The monks: ‘From these canons!’ And in the hearing of all there were read 
out the aforementioned canons, for in the first session only the chapter 
headings had been rehearsed. The cardinal listened to the canons without 
interruption and claimed not to know the canons. 


The monks: ‘And what are we to do, your lordship, if you don’t have the 
canons?’ 
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The cardinal: ‘You have no right to say that the pope does not think and 
act correctly, for the Roman Church has never been guilty of wrong belief. 
All the heresies came from you Constantinopolitans: the heresies of Arius, 
Macedonius, Nestorius, and Eutyches,!" and so on. But no heresy has ever 
had its origins with us.’ 


The monks: ‘How can you say this, your lordship? Was not your bishop 
Honorius bishop of Rome? Was it not he who was dismissed and anathe- 
matised by the sixth ecumenical council! held in the reign of Constantine 
Pogonates?'!? 


The cardinal: ‘You will not find any account of this written in the official 
record, but on a separate parchment’; thus casting aspersions on our official 
records. 


The monks: *You will not find this account only in our records, your 
lordship, but in those of all other Christian peoples written in whatever 
language they speak. How then? Are their copies also suspect?’ 


The cardinal: ‘Forget about your quibbling! Say whether or not you will 
have the man sitting here as patriarch!’ 


The monks: ‘Listen patiently, your lordship, to what we propose over the 
matter under discussion and you will understand from what we are about 
to say what we think about the prelate who is present and more to the 
point what the canons enjoin. If we were to go back to former times and 
it so happened that our patriarch had died or had rightly or wrongly been 
expelled with the result that the church of Constantinople was without 
a bishop, a cleric of the church of Constantinople would depart with a 
suitable escort to see whoever was then pope of Rome, as long as he 
was in communion with us. If having been ordained by him bishop of 
Constantinople he was sent back, it would have been our opinion that 
both ordinant and ordainee should be dismissed, because both have acted 
against canon law and the ancient custom that prevails among us. If it 
has been our intention to conform to canon law over these matters, what 
do you imagine that we think both over the question under discussion 
and over the prelate sitting next to you, when he is a foreigner speaking 


117 Fourth- and fifth-century heretics: see Oxford Dictionary of the Christian Church, sub 
Arianism, Arius, Butyches, Macedonius, Nestorius. 

118 ODB I, sub Constantinople, Councils of: Constantinople IIT. 

119 ODB I, sub Constantine IV. 
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a different tongue [from us] and when we do not even know who he is or 
where he comes from?’ | 


849 The cardinal had nothing to say in reply. For quite some time he 
bowed his head and then raising it said to all the gathered monks and laity, 
‘Do you share the position set out by the monk!” who is acting as your 
spokesman or do you disagree? Speak! 


And all with one voice shouted out in ringing tones: *We are all of one 
mind,’ For a moment the resounding reply of people united in voice and 
soul disconcerted the cardinal and those with him."' [Eventually] the 
cardinal [retorted], ‘I see that you are all contumacious, obstinate, and 
impudent and display no signs of humility with the result that you have no 
idea of what is good for you.’ 


The monks: ‘Listen patiently, your lordship! We, whom you see here 
assembled, are neither contumacious nor impudent, but every moment have 
been and still are being terribly humiliated by you. If we were as refractory 
as you Say we are, we would, along with other Constantinopolitans, have 
departed for the lands of the Emperor Theodore Komnenos Laskaris and 
for those of Lord David Komnenos and for those of the barbarians, who 
share our faith, even for those of the Turks, as many have done fleeing 


. from the constant hardships and daily murders, which you inflict upon 


us. However, we have not done so, making the correct estimation, as we 
see it, that it is pleasing to God that we do not flee from you, [because] 
you have been sent by God to chastise and discipline us, but [rather] to 
submit to the painful things that He has inflicted upon us for our sins, 
but certainly not for our bad faith. It is for this reason that we every 
day endure a myriad of evils suffered at the hands of your people and 
rejoice in Holy God, who has thus seen fit to wipe away our sins, [even 
though] we lack [our] daily sustenance. We may have been deprived of 
all possessions, but we still have one source of wealth — our hallowed and 
orthodox faith, which you cannot take from us, however much pain you 
contrive to inflict upon us. While we breathe, we shall never appear as 
traitors to our hallowed faith. It will not happen, even with the threat of 
death [hanging] over us.’ 


120 A marginal note adds: ‘who was Mesarites.’ 
121 A marginal note adds: ‘And right away the whole body of Italians asked whether there 
was any other monk from among them, who would stand up.’ 
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Hearing this the cardinal once again bowed his head and calmed down a 
little, as though stupefied. He got up and taking the patriarch, who was 
sitting beside him, left the assembly, with orders to everybody not to break 
up the meeting but to await their return. After a little he resumed his seat, 
but without saying anything to the patriarch made way for the latter to take 
up the debate. 


The patriarch: ‘The right thing for you to do, all you Greeks assembled 
here, is to show obedience both to the apostolic throne and to us, having 
been ordained and sent here on its behalf. Since you refuse to do so, after 
due deliberation we shall do what we consider is right for you.’ With these 
words he arose with the cardinal. It was in this way that the meeting broke 


up. 


§50 [I should, however, bring to your attention] the missive to Innocent, 
the bishop of Rome, sent at the behest of Emperor Henry, [which] reads as 
follows:'” 


‘To Innocent, archbishop of the first see and revered pope of Rome 
greetings from the bishops, priests, deacons and other clerics gathered here 
in Constantinople together with the whole Christian people of the Lord. 
Your revered lordship, we believe that your supreme and Episcopal 
highness is not unaware of what has happened to us: how we were handed 
over for our sins to this Christian nation, humane, as it might be, and not 
to the righteous judgement of God, Who disposes of us, and how we have 
up until the present been lashed with one disaster after another, because 
of our failure to desist completely and with all our hearts from our former 
sins and to find forgiveness from our Lord God, Who expected us to 
repent and in His fatherly fashion inflicted on us a series of tribulations 
[intended] to bring us to our senses. It was for this reason that we deemed 
it useless to bother your holiness by bringing these things to your attention. 
Among our other misfortunes our patriarch came to the end of his life, We 
found it unacceptable that we should be without a patriarch and in contra- 
vention of the holy and sacred canons. We therefore proceeded to our most 
mighty and Christ-loving emperor bearing a petition that by his authority 
we should be permitted to elect and ordain for ourselves a patriarch of 


122 Another letter rather different in tone and in content was drafted by the Greeks of 


Constantinople to Pope Innocent III at approximately the same time: see Migne PG 


140, 293-8. 
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Constantinople according to the holy and sacred canons and according to 


the ancient custom that prevails among us. His most gentle and Christ- 


loving highness gave us the following response, saying that it was not 
possible to give us permission to ordain a patriarch, unless we immediately 
restored your name to our prayers of remembrance and [accorded it] public 
recognition in the holy liturgy. This was from the beginning and long ago 
assigned to your supreme Episcopal status by the holy and sacred canons, 
but has lapsed for many years because of various ecclesiastical disputes 
and controversies occurring over many years between you and us. There 
have been disputes over “To you the Father according to the Spirit"? (cf. 
| Peter, 1, 2); over “Being with God by grace,’!*4 and over “This breath 
of life from the Lord"? (cf. Gen. 2, 7). We have also been in dispute over 
[our failure] to assign to you in person the honour belonging to the most 
beneficial, indispensable and righteous [of people]. 

After hearing these things from his Mightiness we spent time in 
thinking about how we could justify ourselves and in setting up a consul- 
tative body. We have now judged that [our best,] if risky, [course of action] 
is to draw up our present sorry missive to your archiepiscopal highness in 
the hope that having been called by God and paying due attention to the 
authority of the sacred and holy canons and of ancient custom you will 
sanction by means of your revered letters to our ruler the Christ-loving 
emperor permission for us to proceed with the ordination of our patriarch 
according to the sacred and holy canons; with the proviso that there should 
be despatched from your side men who are empowered to act on behalf of 
your highness. It is also our hope that, once our patriarch is canonically 
ordained, he and his synod will act in conjunction with [these men], with a 
view to discussing the ecclesiastical problems that are the cause of dispute 
between us and you and that with the help of God the peacemaker they will 
be able to solve the disputes and proclaim the truth. With one spirit and 
with one voice we shall all give praise and celebrate in hymn the one God 
who is worshipped in three perfect hypostaseis and we shall assign to your 
highness in our holy diptychs"6 the remembrance and public recognition 
that has been accorded from time immemorial. You yourself will know, 


123 Differences over the procession of the Holy Spirit. 

124 Differences over original sin: Maximos, Capita Theologica et Oeconomica, V, 4 
[Migne PG 90, 1349]; transl. The Philokalia, transl. by G.E.H. Palmer, Ph. Sherrard, and 
K. Ware (London: Faber and Faber, 1981), II, 262. 

125 Differences over the communion elements. 

126 ODB I, sub Diptychs, Liturgical. 
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supreme pontiff, that the science ofthe holy and sacred canons, even if there 
are variations, does not give us the power to have acted otherwise than we 
did, because — in the event of the first bishop of our nation no longer being 
among the living — it prevents us from ordaining [more] bishops under 
canon 34 of the Apostolic Constitutions, which enjoins the following: “You 
should know that the bishops of each nation recognise a primate among 
them and do nothing without his consent and concentrate on the affairs of 
their see and the territories subject to it. Against this let the [primate] do 
nothing without the assent of all his bishops. This will ensure harmony, 
Let God, who through the Lord in the Holy Ghost, is Father, Son and Holy 
Ghost, be praised." It was this very canon that the Egyptian bishops cited 
at the fourth council to the approval of the plenipotentiaries of Leo the 
Great," pope of Rome, and other members of the council. They declined 
to sign the acts of the holy and ecumenical council not because they were 
in disagreement, but because there was no archbishop of Alexandria — their 
archbishop Dioskoros"* having been deposed as a heretic. They insisted 
that it was the custom of the Egyptian diocese to do nothing of this sort 
against the opinion and without the written approval of the archbishop. It 
was on this account that the fathers of the council declared in their thirtieth 
canon that, to quote, “It has seemed reasonable to us and beneficial for them 
that they be granted leave to stay in the capital city under similar conditions 
[to those they enjoy], until the ordination of a [new] bishop of Alexandria." 
Accepting [this precedent] we bishops are prevented from doing anything 
without the consent of our bishop. Likewise the priests and other clergy are 
barred from doing anything without the consent of our bishop under canon 
39 of the apostolic constitutions, which enjoins on us the following in these 
words: “Let the priests and deacons do nothing without the consent of the 


bishop, for the latter is entrusted with the people of the Lord and will render. 


account for their souls." 

Therefore, if this is the case and if failure to defeat Satan, the enemy 
of peace, and failure to secure victory for our Lord Jesus Christ, the 
peacemaker, are unthinkable, then you yourself should imitate Him, who 
voluntarily [left] the bosom of God the Father and dwelt inconspicuously 
among us and in your many-sided wisdom remove as quickly as possible 
the barrier [which exists] between you and us by setting up a general 
council. It should produce a measure of agreement because the salvation 


127 Leo (440—461): see Oxford Dictionary of the Christian Church, sub Leo I. 
128 Dioskoros (444—451): see ODB 1, sub Dioskoros. 
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of the whole world is its purpose, being ordained by God according to the 
secret mystery of salvation from centuries and generations ago. It has in 
any case been saved up for your times, as we now understand from these 
circumstances. We trust in the apostolic and canonical piety, which has 
been handed down to you and to us by the church fathers, that we have not 
become so estranged from one another — not by difference of opinion and 
hardness of heart, but by limitations and differences of language and by a 
reluctance for the one to be humiliated by the other — that we have forgotten 
that together we constitute the limbs of the one and indivisible body of the 
Church of Christ, which has Christ as its one head. The apostle [Paul] was 
[faced] with a very similar set of circumstances as those that now [prevail]. 
[These lead him to describe] as unnatural and absurd, even if understood 
hypothetically, [a situation] where people, to whom the Lord had joyfully 
appeared, were forced, as far as possible, to trust in works; where the eyes 
said [these| preposterous words to the head, *We no longerhave any need of 
you" (I Cor. 12, 21), while the head — do not get indignant at the frankness 
of the words — refused to tolerate this impudence on the part of the eyes. 
[In these circumstances] it is always necessary for the powerful to bear 
the weaknesses of the feeble and, following our Lord's precept to the chief 
and first apostle, to suffer seventy times seven times for your brother, who 
stumbles every day and every hour, in so far as “we have become” ... “a 


scorn and derision to them that are round about us” (Ps. 79, 4). To prevent 


these things happening in the future impose upon us whatever plans you 
will — “in season, out of season" (II Tim. 4, 2), to use the words of the Great 
Paul — imitating in this the architect of our salvation, Who departed from 
the heavens and descended to earth and deigned to suffer great humili- 
ations for us, ungrateful as we are to the benefactor, Who guides us from 
non-being to being. Do not heedlessly overlook our canonical appeal, [we 
beseech you]. Health be with you, bishop of the first see, revered lord. From 
the depths of our hearts all the Christians gathered here accord to you the 
honour appropriate to your highness.’ 


§51 Those of you gathered together today will have understood what 
kind of man my brother was both in debate and in exchange of letters. 
With which side of his [character] should I begin? Which aspect should I 
present as an occasion for so many noble tears: the honesty of his bearing; 
the respectability of his character; a tongue that dripped with honey; his 
ethereal imagination; or that carriage of his body, which might have been 
drawn by the hands of our Lord; or the dignity of his soul? But would 
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that there was no relentless, odious, bitter, and insatiable Hades envious of 
such gifts! Would that he had not become the lamented victim of disease 
and the pitiable plunder of death! But, Death, ancient enemy of nature and 
adversary of birth, whose intentions towards mankind are implacably evil, 
of what kind and from where are those arrows of yours, which always find 
their mark? How do you at one and the same time wound and kill with not 
one of your arrows missing its target or loosed to no avail? But if it was 
necessary for you strike down a man undefeated in the [battle] of words, but 
unable to avoid your universal shafts, you could have waited until old age, 
which would have reduced the intensity of the calamity; you could have 


stayed your hand until his eloquence had [unleashed] shafts of Orthodox _ 


doctrine and had inflicted [mortal] wounds on those teaching arbitrary 
and spurious doctrine. [You could have given him time] to amputate those 
suppurating limbs, as it were, from the healthy intellectual body of faith 
and to fill the whole world with the true confession. If this had been the 
case, memory of his loss would have been far less painful. Now it took 
but a short while — less than three days — for encephalitis and pleurisy!? to 
do their worst to him and there was no consolation from anywhere and T 
accounted everything dark and sunless. 


852 What am I to do? Against whom can I, my brother, measure you? 
Tell me, my lord. If children from stones were announced to Abraham 
(Mat. 3, 9), will you not say something to me from this stone, which covers 
you, and will you not bid me to bring this funeral oration to an end? With 
whom can I compare you? Speak to me from the ‘belly of Hell’ (Jon. 2, 
2) in the way Jonah — the man in the belly of the whale — sent back, as a 
suppliant, to Him, Who had sent him, a plea for the return of those men 
of Nineveh [into His favour]. [Should I compare you] with those who have 
contended under the old law or those who under the new dispensation have 
pleased Him, Who is the Good Tidings? It is my duty, I believe, to draw 
parallels between you — my brother — and these men, [whether of the old 
or the new dispensation]. Samuel [for example] was born following an 
annunciation and was dedicated to God from the first cutting of his hair 
and offered into the priestly hand of Eli (I Sam. 3, 1), while [my brother] 
was self-announced and given into the hands of the patriarch Loukas 
[Chrysoberges],? who resurrected him through water and the Holy Spirit 


129 The combination suggests pneumonia. 
130 ODB H, sub Loukas Chrysoberges. 
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and rendered him a perfect and blameless sacrifice to the unity of the Holy 


p Trinity, whence originates the Light [of the World]. The blessed sons of 


Maccabee clove ardently to the ways of their fathers, while [my brother] 
was renowned among his contemporaries, struggling no less than they to 
promote healthy teachings. The three praiseworthy youths refused to bend 
the knee before the image at Dura and were cast into the burning fiery 
furnace of the Chaldaeans (Dan. 3, 1, 21), but not a hair of their heads 
was harmed, while [my much revered brother] never yielded to Italian 
braying nor was he in the slightest intimidated by the threats of trial by 
fire that their roaring voices belched forth into the air, [for] he remained 
untouched by the furnace of the passions. Elijah is admired for his zeal, but 
[my brother] is praised to the skies; after the former had flayed the priests 
of shame, he escaped from Jezabel and refused to submit to the woman's 
threats, while [my brother] may not have put to shame a batch of twice 


fifty priests and may not have sacrificed them with the knife of the spirit. 


on the grounds that they had falsified the definition of the fathers by very 
largely misinterpreting divine sayings (I Kings 18, 19). Rather he fought 
against the whole motley crew of Italians, not only getting to grips with the 
deviant faith which prevails among them, but also making an abundantly 
clear declaration of his divinely inspired zeal. The gift of healing, for 
which the Great Elisha was renowned, was repeated in my brother. Before 


donning the hair shirt he mortified his limbs through. fasting, having 


embraced the eremitical life; and the Father of Lights endowed him with 
the gift of healing, which he employed to the full. My words have received 
confirmation from those gathered here at this sacred tomb on the third 
day of mourning. We learnt from their priestly tongues of the miraculous 
power exercised by the deceased over sicknesses. Unequalled as a public 
speaker Moses brought the people of Israel out of Egypt to the promised 
land, parted the Red Sea, and drowned the pursuing Pharaoh, while my 
[brother] followed 1n his footsteps and [not only] rescued our inheritance 
of the all-seeing God from the evil of those who confuse the third of the 
modes of divinity,"! [but also] guided it in the fire of the spirit until he had 
brought our unoffending piety over to the promised land. He overwhelmed 
every tyrannical stratagem with (as it were) the rod of his wise counsels. 


§53 ‘Among them that are born of women there hath not risen a greater 
than John’ (Mat. 11, 11), witnessed in the gospels with the name of Baptist, 


131 Le. affirm that the Holy Spirit proceeds from both the Father and the Son. 
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but [he was] of those [born] in former days, while [my brother], who has the 
same name as the object of our comparisons, was in our time superior to al| 
his contemporaries throughout the world, for while the former conformed 
to the Law of Moses, the latter followed the sayings of our Lord. The gulf 
existing between the two is not unknown, even if the latter may have been 
content with offering the tendons of his neck rather than having them sliced 
through and content with gaining a martyr's crown without shedding his 
blood. Stephen the First Martyr may have died under a volley of stones, 
which crushed his skull, but assailed, as it were, by a shower of the vilest 
insults [hurled] by the blasphemers my [brother] did not retaliate in kind, 
but urged his revilers to [embrace] a better life, so that he roused them 


in due course from the torpor of impiety and opened their eyes to true - 


devotion. Peter is praised for his zeal, but neither should my brother be 


without honour. While the former drew a knife on Malchus cutting his ear - 


badly and, when asked by some children to make known his teacher, he was 
afraid and the third time claimed for certain that he did not know him, the 
latter nurturing a zeal for the sayings of our Lord did not strike back, but 
employed them to tie up the schismatics in knots and [used] his eloquence 
to divert the stream of reason to those enslaved by unbelief. Although 
disconcerted by weak and, as it were, feminine words, he was not in any 
way alarmed by them, but remained utterly faithful to the teachings of 
our Lord even unto death. Paul was acclaimed as the chosen vessel for his 
preaching, while my brother is lauded by all, for the words of the departed 
resonated the whole world over and his discourse eddied to the ends of the 
earth, having in due season become a reincarnation of the ‘chosen vessel’ 
(Acts 9, 15). Terrifying was the clarity with which [John] the son of thunder 
(Mark 3, 17) preached the gospel; my brother was in no way behind his 
namesake, for he hurled a thunderbolt of a statement into the conference 
discussions, which shook, astonished, and assailed the hearing of the 
Italians, leaving them thunderstruck. With the Great Athanasios"? he took 
his stance on the Constitutions of the Apostles and was victorious; with 
Paul, to whom the name of confessor is assigned as a mark of triumph, 
he stood his ground; alongside Maximos,* who was heir to the same title, 
he fought and struggled and offered his hands, tongue, and head to be cut 
off rather than ever allow the words of the gospel to be misinterpreted; 


132 ODB I, sub Athanasios. 
133 ODB II, sub Paul I. 
134 ODB Il, sub Maximos the Confessor. 
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alongside Stephen the Younger, to whom the title of holy martyr [is 
accorded], he wrestled against those who insulted [what was dearest] to 
us and he bore off the prize not once but three times and with him raised 
aloft the symbol of victory. Even if they did not drag the deceased along the 
ground, even if they did not crack open his skull," the tyrants’ decision to 
flay the two brothers was still devised as a means of [making them] give up 
their souls in the most painful manner, [as punishment] for the way that for 
the common good they had set themselves against the apostolic see. That 
this [decision] was not carried out was due to the action of one of the better 
disposed of a race given to idle speculation, who cut short the miscreants 
with the words, ‘All those here assembled have stated their agreement — not 
their disagreement — with these men over their objections against us.’ 


854 Wondrous man and faithful servant of God, most divine brother, 
pride of the monastic estate, breath, light, life, sweetness, and joy of our 
people, I have opened up myself to your experiences; I have exhausted 


myself in laments for you and I see no comforter. Who, apart from you, 


can be a comfort to me in this life, even if you have once and for always 
escaped the trials of this world and have washed away its grime in the font 
of repentance? Who but you has descended into Hades and having left me 
behind has raised me up and refreshed me? Turning the joyous face of 


your soul to the Trinity intercede on my behalf, for you are in paradise and 


grace the tents of God, while I [experience] a vale of tears, limbs heavy 
with grief, and weeping. How long will the sighs and laments continue? 
How much longer will we cry aloud and beat our breasts lamenting one 
who is no longer with us? Lamentation is out of place in the realms above; 
paradise is no place for tears. Perhaps one of the bystanders or a relative by 


—* blood will say the [following] words to console me: 


"Does he not dwell in the tents of the Lord? Is he not in paradise divine? 


. He has wept on many occasions with the purpose of cleansing himself of 


the pollution caused by our downfall. He often sighed but for the vanity 
of life and mortality and for all those entangled in [their grasp]. So if 
we weep, he may receive our tears. If we shed tears over your brother as 
over a corpse, it will not be as a corpse that he will receive our weeping. 
Do you find exile hard to bear and has life without the wondrous man 
ceased to be worth living? What then? Does he not live forever among 


135 ODB III, sub Stephen the Younger. 
136 A marginal note adds: ‘shred his legs nor beat him to a pulp,’ 
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the just as an immortal? It is not as though having become [an immortal] E 


he will pass away or his bloom fade? You had another brother, a sweet, 
good-hearted creature, a credit to nature, in the flower of youth, endowed 
with good sense, and a gifted pupil, but he was taken away from you, not in 
accordance with the laws of nature, but cast down from the top of a house 


and the whole outer shell of his body crushed to smithereens. What a sweet - 


sight the rising sun makes, but it sets and goes on its way; equally so the 
moon that follows it, but it looks small and hides itself away. Who is wiser 
than Solomon? But wisdom has not prevented him from passing [from this. 
world]. So passed away David made great by the “miracle of gentleness” 
(Ps. 18, 35). Hallowed from his mother's womb he is only known from 
the book. How can I number them all? Strength departs with the body, 
which nourished it; somebody respected for beauty slips away and passes 
on bereft of distinction. Don't mourn your brother for his virtues, for the 
present is not the time for lamentation, but for prayer. Stop bothering him 
with your sorrow and upsetting him with your concern! He will at all events 
patiently intercede with God on our behalf, requesting a better [life for us], 


855 Reason tells me that thus would my brother act, but inborn 
imagination refuses to allow the deceased's gifts to be forgotten, while 
the constant grumbling of old age does nothing to erase from the mind 
memories [that call for] lamentation and beating of the breast. These, my 
dearly beloved elder brother, are my funeral laments; such are the songs I 
have sung over your tomb; such are the handfuls of earth that I offer you. 
This painful address is the last I shall make to you, [who possessed] the 
dearest and sweetest voice. It is suffused with a bitterness such as I had 
supposed I would never intone, save that the multitude of my sins required 


a tomb of this kind. I was preparing myself for other eventualities and was: 


raising my mind to the heights you had reached, but you came to me and 
put an end to any such thoughts. And now I am devoting myself to your 
funeral lament and elegy, circling your tomb and shedding tears and, since 
I am cut off from brotherly companionship, I make a libation for you of 
lamentations and words like this, which are worthy both of our place in 
society and of you and do justice to my affection. But my eyes are already 
filled with tears and my mind is already brimming over with pain and is no 
longer able to form words and I do not know if there is anybody who will 
think the better of me for giving up the ghost after you. 
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THE CHRONOLOGY 
This apparently disparate group of documents has been preserved in Cod. 
Ambros. graec. F 96 sup. ff. 182r-193v! in such a way as to suggest that 


; ^ it formed a distinct dossier. It consists of the transcript of a disputation 
"^ between Nicholas Mesarites and the Latin patriarch Thomas Morosini held 


on 30 August 1206; requests of the Greeks of Constantinople to Theodore 
I Laskaris, his consort, and his son for the election of a new Orthodox 
patriarch of Constantinople; a writ issued by Theodore Laskaris convoking 
bishops to meet in the third week of Lent to elect a new patriarch before 


. Holy Week; the opening pages of a letter of Nicholas Mesarites to the 


abbot and community of the Constantinopolitan monastery of Theotokos 


` Evergetis, which describes the installation at Nicaea of Michael Autoreianos 


as patriarch of Constantinople together with related events. The arguments 
advanced by Vitalien Laurent for 20 March 1208 as the date of Autoreianos's 


| Cataidi Palau, ‘Deux lettres inédites’, 222-3. 
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promotion to the patriarchal office seem to me unshakeable.^ The date of | 


20 March comes from the ecclesiastical history of Nikephoros Kallistos 
Xanthopoulos. However, he dates it to the 9th indiction, which would have 
been 1207. However, in that year the third week of Lent lasted from 25 to 
31 March, which rules out 20 March as the date for Autoreianos's elevation 
to the patriarchate, since it has to be after the third week in Lent. That 1208 
was indeed the year in question is confirmed by a catalogue of patriarchs 
that contains the information that there was a vacancy of twenty-two 
months following the death of John X Kamateros. The latter died on 26 
May 1206, which gives us a date in late March 1208 for the installation 
of his successor. As for Nicholas Mesarites, he was delivering a funeral 


oration over his brother’s grave in Constantinople on 17 March 1207, which 
would have more or less ruled out his presence at the promotion of a new 


patriarch on 20 March of that year.’ 
It is one thing to accept 1208 as the year of the elevation of Michael 


Autoreianos to the patriarchate, but quite another to explain why Nicholas - 


Mesarites should have chosen to start his dossier on the creation of a 
patriarchate at Nicaea with a transcript of his debate with the Latin patriarch 


from 30 August 1206. It was a particularly ill-tempered affair. Does that 


mean that the request to the Nicaean Emperor for a patriarch, which in 
the manuscript follows on immediately after the transcript, was composed 


soon after 30 August 1206? It seems most unlikely because during the . 


debate Nicholas Mesarites contrasted the Latin patriarch unfavourably 
with both the papal legate Benedict of Sta Susanna and with Pope Innocent 
III, who both seemed to him well disposed towards the Orthodox Church. 
It is an attitude that anticipates the overtures made later in the year by 
the Greeks of Constantinople to Innocent III, which were brokered by the 
Latin emperor Henry. The most reasonable explanation for the presence 
of the transcript of the debate of 30 August 1206 at the beginning of the 
dossier is that it was the first public airing of the consequences that the 
death on 26 May 1206 of the patriarch John X Kamateros would have for 
the Orthodox Church of Constantinople. Did it imply, for example, the 


2 V. Laurent, ‘La chronologie des patriarches de Constantinople au XIIIe siécle’, REB, 
27 (1969), 129-33. 

3 For the ingenious argument that Nicholas Mesarites delivered his epitaphios for his 
brother at Nicaea, see P. Gounarides, “H xpovoAoyta tis àvayópsvong koi tig oxéync tod 
OsdSwpov A’ tod Aackdpews’, Lbppercta, 6 (1985), 67. It has to be discounted, however, 
because the date of the Epitaphios has no significant part to play in Laurent’s argument for 
the year 1208. : 
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automatic recognition of the Latin Patriarch? It was the beginning of a 
process that had its culmination eighteen months later with the installation 
at Nicaea of a new Orthodox patriarch of Constantinople. The approach 
engineered by Nicholas Mesarites to the Nicaean emperor for the election 
of a new Orthodox patriarch will have had to wait not only for the death 
of his brother but also for the failure of the negotiations with the Roman 
curia. Otherwise, you would be forced to posit a split among the Greeks 
of Constantinople: one party led by John Mesarites favouring a Roman 
solution to the problem of a new Orthodox patriarch and another led by 
Nicholas Mesarites favouring a Nicaean solution. You cannot, however, 
leave the drawing up of the request to the Nicaean emperor too late in 
the year, because before setting out on the final journey to Nicaea early 
in 1208 Nicholas Mesarites had already made two return journeys from 
Constantinople to Nicaea: he made the first when he took the request of the 
Constantinopolitans to Theodore Laskaris and then brought the imperial 
writ convoking an Episcopal assembly back to Constantinople; the second 
occurred soon after his return to Constantinople with the writ, when his 
activities were betrayed to the Latin authorities. There is no way of telling 
exactly how long he stayed at Nicaea on this occasion, but he made his 
way back to Constantinople thanks to the good offices of the community of 
the Theotokos Evergetis. Such a hectic bout of travelling and negotiating 


. will have required several months. It would be reasonable-to suppose 


that Nicholas Mesarites brought the request for a patriarch to Theodore I 
Laskaris in the summer of 1207 and returned to Constantinople with the 
emperor's writ a month or so later. He was then back in Nicaea only weeks 
later. His account of that journey contains no hint of inclement weather, 
unlike his experience on his subsequent voyage. It was therefore likely to 
have taken place at some point in the autumn of 1207. 


I. THE DISPUTATION OF 30 AUGUST 1206 


Nicholas Mesarites sets the scene for his disputation with the Latin patriarch 


_ Thomas Morosini by outlining a scandal that a few days before had riven 


the Latin Church of Constantinople. In anticipation of his coronation on 
20 August 1206 the emperor Henry gave Morosini that most precious of 
Byzantine icons known as the Hodegetria.* The Venetians were outraged, 


4 See ODB Ill, sub Virgin Hodegetria. 
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because they believed that the emperor had promised it to them. They 
translated their indignation into action and burgled St Sophia, bringing 
the icon back in triumph to the monastery of the Pantokrator, which wag 
their headquarters? But this interested Mesarites less than an incident a 
few days earlier in which the Latin patriarch refused to allow the Greeks 
of Constantinople to carry out their traditional veneration of the icon 
on the feast of the Assumption (15 August) unless they first recognised 
him as their patriarch. This had become a burning issue since the death 
on 26 May 1206 of the patriarch John X Kamateros — the last Orthodox 
patriarch of Constantinople elected before 1204. Their refusal to do so was 
met with the closing down of Orthodox churches in Constantinople. At 
this point the papal legate Benedict of Sta Susanna had the good sense, 
in Mesarites's opinion, to step in and insist that the Latin patriarch met 
Orthodox representatives to settle the matter. Nicholas Mesarites and the 
otherwise unknown John Kontotheodorou were the Orthodox spokesmen, 

Thomas Morosini demanded that the Greeks recognise his authority, 
Their spokesmen pointed out that this was more or less impossible because 
they did not know who he was and they did not speak the same language. 
How was it possible for him to hear the confessions of the Orthodox? It 
could only be done through an interpreter, which destroyed the secrecy 
of the confessional. Still less would the patriarch be able to preach. In any 
case, there was much that was unsound about Latin doctrine. The Latin 
patriarch dismissed these objections as irrelevant. The essential was 
that the pope had appointed him and refusal to obey him was a denial of 
papal primacy. The Orthodox spokesmen set out their objections to papal 
primacy.$ Morosini dismissed the assembly on the grounds that there were 
texts that he needed to consult. It is clear that the Orthodox opposed the 
assertion of direct authority over their community on the part of the Latin 
patriarch. They did not think that the pope had in fact given him authority 
over the Orthodox; he had only appointed him over his own nation. There 
was confidence on the Orthodox side that after receiving much misinfor- 
mation the pope had come to sympathise with the position of the Orthodox 
under Latin rule. His letter of 12 July 1205 denouncing the horrors of the 
crusader sack of Constantinople made a deep impression on the Greeks 


5 R.L. Wolff, ‘Footnote to an incident of the Latin occupation of Constantinople: the 
Church and the Icon of the Hodegetria', Traditio, 6 (1948), 319—28. 

6 See G. Spiteris, ‘I dialoghi di Nicolas Mesarites coi Latini: opera storica o finzione 
letteraria, in Collectanea Byzantina [Orientalia Christiana Analecta, 204] (Rome: Pont. 
Inst, Or. St., 1977), 181—6. 
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of Constantinople.’ It was felt that the pope would provide a solution to 


e. the Orthodox predicament by approving the election of a new Orthodox 


patriarch. It was a course of action favoured by the Latin emperor Henry. 
Two petitions were drafted: one by John Mesarites, which was pitched at a 
relatively high intellectual level;? the other was anonymous but practical,’ 
and raised exactly the same conundrum as Nicholas Mesarites in his 
disputation of 30 August with Thomas Morosini: how was a Latin patriarch 
to hear the confessions of members of an Orthodox community when he 
could not understand what they were saying? 


Translation 

Disputation taking place between the patriarch of the Latins Thomas and 
the priests and deacons then present in Constantinople headed by the 
deacon and epi ton kriseon Nicholas Mesarites and the deacon and maistor 
of the first school of grammatikoi John of Kontotheodoros with the partici- 
pation of the podestà of the Venetian authority Marino and the leading 
members of his council - Wednesday 30 August, Indiction IX 6714 [71206] 


§1 The Latin patriarch Thomas, together with the Venetian [clergy], who 
are his fellow countrymen and co-religionists, wished to retain all the 
proceeds from the icon of our exceedingly pure Lady, the Mother of God, 


known as the Hodegetria, which he transferred to the Great Church after 


receiving it from the emperor Henry, whom he had crowned, as a reward 
for [performing the] coronation." Notorious for his love of money [the 
patriarch] refused to share [any of the proceeds] with the Venetian court. 
After taking counsel among themselves the Venetians secretly penetrated 
the holy precinct of the Great Church. Reaching the sanctuary they 
took the holy icon and removed it to the monastery of the Pantokrator. 
This was considered both prejudicial and insulting to the patriarch and 
provoked swift retaliation against the perpetrators, [which took the form] 
of a prolonged and fearful anathema imposed by the patriarch on those 
responsible for the crime. The enmity between them erupted into violence 


7 Die Register Innocenz’ III, ed. O. Hageneder and A. Sommerlechner (Vienna: 
Osterreichische Akademie der Wissenschaften, 2001), VII, no. 127 (128); A.J. Andrea, 
Contemporary Sources for the Fourth Crusade (Leiden: Brill, 2000), 162-8. 

8 Mesarites, Epitaphios, $50, 63-6. 

9 J.B. Cotelerius, Ecclesiae Graecae Monumenta, III (Paris: François Muguet, 1686), 
514-20; Migne PG 140, 293-8. 

l0 On 20 August 1206. 
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and not a few people from their [respective] groups would have been — 


killed had not peace-loving men both from this race and from the various 
other Italian communities intervened, dousing down and putting to rest 
the vendetta, which like an untended fire had been smouldering between 
them. However, [exactly] what passed between the two parties remains 
unknown, although there are many who were standing at the gates of the 
[Great] Church and saw the patriarch administering the rod to the backs 


of those who had stolen the image of the Mother of God from the holy 


sanctuary. 


§2 But enough said about this [incident]. It is the custom among our 


sort of Romans (Romaioi)” to take a holiday on the Tuesday of the week 
before [i.e. 15 August] out of a burning respect for the Mother of God; in. 
particular, to visit her holy church from early in the morning and offer 
gifts, by means of which our Christian nation is able to propitiate the 
Godhead. God-fearing folk are adamant that they will not return home 
without hearing the Orthros hymns and receiving the blessing and sign of 
the cross from the celebrant of the bloodless sacrifice. A crowd of pious 
hymn-singing people, including every age and sort, both male and female, 
gathered outside the sacred palace of the Wisdom of the incorporeal Word 
of God. These people — and particularly the men — nurture a burning 
devotion because of their affinity to the Mother of God, who stands in 
opposition to our first mother [i.e. Eve], who introduced worthless trinkets 
to the human race, in contrast to the rich benefits that derive and spring 
from the All-Pure. The Latin patriarch was not unaware of the procession 
of the icon from the church. How could he not have been, given that the 
Venetian people have a very good knowledge of the Greek language? He 
then gave orders to our priests forbidding them to celebrate the holy liturgy 
unless his name was intoned in a clear voice in the hearing of the most 
devoted people according to the former custom of the Romans (Romaioi). 
When with one accord all rejected [this demand], this untrustworthy man 
was not a little angry. He then sent people of his own race to investigate 
any gatherings of Romans (Romaioi) anywhere in Constantinople. If they 
found a priest performing the liturgy, they immediately stopped him. 
Imitating a Laconian hound they carried out their orders as swiftly as 


11 On this incident see R.L. Wolff, ‘A footnote to an incident of the Latin occupation of 
Constantinople: the Church and the Icon of the Hodegetria’, Traditio, 6 (1948), 319-28. 

12 This is an indication of the problems created by the Latin conquest around the meaning 
of Romaioi: see Kaldellis, Hellenism in Byzantium, 354-8. 
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possible.” They arrived at the church of Basilides," as it is known, which 
was built close to the church of the Wisdom of the incorporeal Word 


P of God and is dedicated to the famous wonderworker Nicholas.’ They 


observed the priest dressed in his holy vestments and they saw fit to forbid 
him to perform the holy liturgy. They would have carried this out had not 
a divinely inspired indignation, which arose from among the most devoted 
congregation, been directed against them and thwarted their intentions. 
One of the officers attached to the patriarch, who was accustomed to carry 
out vigils in the church of the all-saintly [Nicholas], [went up] in a friendly 
way to those who were interfering in our affairs, and spoke as follows, ‘It 
is not in an evangelical, neither is it in an apostolic nor in a Christian spirit 
to place an automatic ban on traditional practices and to force without 
any justification the adoption of alien customs. You should make a strong 
protest to the entire priestly hierarchy in Constantinople, which ordered 
you to represent them and carry out [their injunctions] and you should 
bring your zeal to bear on single individuals or in their twos and threes, 
while paying less attention to the great majority.’ 


$3 Thereafter the agents of the Italian patriarch acted with more restraint 
and carried out no further acts of barbarism and repression. Leaving 
nothing out they presented a report to the papal legate’ of all they had 


<- . geen and heard beginning with the last round of talks. Being a sensible 


man the papal legate preferred the sound advice of the Greeks" to that 
of his fellow Italians and assembled, if not all the priests circulating on 
the streets of Constantinople, then the majority of them. These presented 
themselves before the Latin assembly, which resembled that of Caiaphas,!® 
and prepared speeches for the debate with them in the patriarchal chambers, 


i ao which are named after [the patriarch] Xiphilinos.? The Latin patriarch, 


13 See P.A. Stadter, “Xenophon in Arrian’s Cynegeticus’, Greek, Roman and Byzantine 
Studies, 17 (1976), 157-67. 

14 Basilides was a jurist serving under Justinian I: see Prosopography of the Later 
Roman Empire, ed. J.R, Martindale (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1992), III, 
sub Basilides. | 

15 See Majeska, Russian Travelers to Constantinople, 223—4. 

16 Cardinal Benedict of Sta Susanna. 

17 Mesarites uses this term for the Greeks of Constantinople under protest: see Kaldellis, 
Hellenism in Byzantium, 349—60. 

18 Jewish High Priest. 

19 ODB TI, sub John VIII Xiphilinos. It could possibly have been the work of Patriarch 
George II Xiphilinos (1191-1198). 
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who happened to reside there, began the debate through an interpreter with 
the following words, ‘Will you agree, Greeks, to recognise me as your 
patriarch?’ 


GREEKS: ‘Do not develop the premiss of your speech any further. Do not 
question us further, Italian Lord. From [the outset of] what they call the 
preamble of your speech you have tripped yourself up.’ 


ITALIAN: ‘How so, speak, Greek!” 


GREEK: ‘The language, which we Greeks use, and that, which you Italians 
use, are completely incompatible and alien to one another. How under the 
authority of one teacher and shepherd can this second people speaking a 
different language receive pastoral care? Our devout congregation has a 
desire to understand the voice of the holy and true shepherd so that it can 
trust him to lead us to cool pastures and sweet and lifesaving waters and 
not to ones that are poisonous, nauseous and bitter. Not knowing whence 
you come what insignia are there by which we can recognise you? Who 
appointed you teacher and ruler over us? We are unaccustomed to your 


piping voice and manner of speech. Consequently we are wearied and - 


frightened [by the thought] of what to call you.’ 


ITALIAN: ‘If we allow differences of language to act as a barrier between 
us, then we shall grow apart and become alienated from one another, but 
the indwelling spirit acts as an impartial arbiter weighing meanings in the 
manner of an interpreter, or [to put it another way] like a conjunction placed 
between us, which will mitigate linguistic discordances by clarifying 
meaning and will instantly produce a unity of understanding, [so that] 
peoples who were separated will become a single flock under one shepherd.’ 


GREEK: ‘It is possible for this to happen in theory under certain circum- 
stances, but impossible in any case involving the patriarchal office.’ 


ITALIAN: ‘How so, Greek? Give me an immediate explanation!’ 


GREEK: ‘Tell me, Italian speaker, in what circumstances does one have 
recourse to the patriarchal office? 


ITALIAN: ‘For teaching, ordination, and binding and loosing of the 
transgressions of those who are sinners.’ 


§4 GREEK: ‘So you have said. I have in that case taken the name of the 
Lord in vain, your lordship. If I should, therefore, appear before you to 
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make a declaration of the wounds of my soul, would you be able to offer 
absolution and spiritual comfort?’ - 


ITALIAN: ‘What would prevent me doing this, since I am invested with 
the Episcopal dignity?' 


GREEK: ‘Look! [If] face to face with you I were to reveal my multitude of 
sins and the secrets of my heart, my Italian speaking lordship, we would be 
by ourselves; everybody including the interpreter having departed.’ 


ITALIAN: ‘Everybody, except for the interpreter!’ 


GREEK: ‘To whom then am I making confession? To the patriarch or the 
interpreter of our words? If you have correctly understood the premiss 
of your speech, then you yourself have led me to my conclusion, for it 
has not escaped your attention, your lordship, that you are obliged to 
refer [cases of] spiritual despair? to those and only to those to whom the 
binding and losing of sins and their forgiveness has been granted by the 
all Holy Ghost. If it should happen that the conveyor of my sins to your 
Holiness should of necessity hear them before you, would it not be more 
appropriate for him to scrutinise my thoughts and to examine my secrets 
rather than you? Will your lordship not tell me what objections you have 
to this?’ 


ITALIAN: ‘Patriarchs do not of necessity hear in person the confessions 


of all, but delegate the authority given to them to others, who may or may 
not speak the same language. It may therefore be assigned to a Greek who 
speaks a foreign language, if there is evidence of good repute and of ability 
to care for pious souls.' 


GREEK: "That, your lordship, is a matter of your gracious condescension 
and of God's purposive will, because we know that any [responsibility] 
that exceeds the competence of an ordained [priest] hearing confession 
will be referred to his ordinary. By what means does he make known 
his report to his ordinary? Because being a foreigner the latter does not 
know what the former is saying, is it not through an interpreter or through 
written communication? [Confessions] are [therefore] conveyed from one 
mouth to many and what was secretly brought forth from the innermost 
recesses of the heart is proclaimed from the rooftops. It is un-canonical and 
in complete contravention of spiritual rules for the majority to be denied 


20 peXovíav is the word used, meaning blackness or melancholy. 
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confession because the [priest] ordained to hear confessions does not speak 
the same language. 


ITALIAN: ‘Seeing that confession is obligatory, it is not essential that it be 
made to somebody speaking the same language.’ 


GREEK: ‘That is your opinion, my Italian lordship. It is not one I share, but 
it strengthens me [in my determination] not to have the speaker of a foreign 
tongue presiding over the Romaic congregation.’ 


85 ITALIAN: ‘Proceed to the discussion of the remaining problems,’ 


GREEK: ‘What do you mean? Does the question of preaching to people of 


a different language not require further examination?’ 


ITALIAN: ‘In the matter of the problem put forward for discussion, 
a preacher who communicates through an interpreter to an intelligent 
audience does not risk censure, for the interpreter freely translates what he 
has heard and conveys it to the hearing of all.’ 


GREEK: ‘You have spoken truly: the interpreter becomes the messenger 


of the words of the preacher. Only if the contents of the sermon are in- 


agreement with evangelical, apostolic, and patristic traditions will they 
then concur with the preacher. If, however, the latter for the most part sets 
out or wishes to introduce false doctrine, how would the audience be able to 
remain with such a preacher and not immediately get up and leave, spitting 
out the bitter taste of the discourse and the malicious torrent [of words]? 


ITALIAN: *That's enough! It is futile to complicate matters further. It 
produces contention and emulation. Should not ordination at our hands be 
a cause of rejoicing?' 


GREEK: 'Leaving aside your right to preach, what is admissible [and 
inadmissible] is much better left to the judgement of those who are above 
corruption and hold in balance the scales of justice.’ 


ITALIAN: *What do you mean by that, Greek? It is not something I am 
aware of. Or are you challenging [the validity of] our baptism?’ 


GREEK: *We are not concerned with baptism and you are not very eager to 
enter into discussion about it. For in the name of the Father, who is without 
beginning, and of the Son, who is equally without beginning, and of the 
Holy Ghost, who is equally eternal, you immerse three times, in accordance 


with our Lord's injunction, those illuminated with the inborn and unique. 
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light of the Holy Ghost. However, your form of ordination in no way agrees 


m with ours. Nor are we at all able to adopt your form of the [bloodless] 


sacrifice, not because we shall in any way be polluted, but because it does 
not tally with or conform to our traditions. For how could we adopt it, 
since it is false and interpolated and not in harmony or conformity with 
the definitions of the fathers? Your intonation of the prayer is exaggerated. 
You communicate using unleavened bread, which is without life or spirit, 
[made] in the manner prescribed by the old and thus obsolete law, which 
is called "the bread of affliction" (Deut. 16, 3), while you reject leavened 
bread, which is sensible and thus with spirit. [Your stance on this matter] 
has given rise to not one or two but countless pernicious heresies, knowing 
that our Lord's body was rendered sensible and intelligent through a rational 
spirit. Who from among the Orthodox could admit and submit to what you 
preach and teach or receive the priestly unction from your hands? It is not 
possible. Allow us to remain untouched by innovations and follow as is our 
custom apostolic traditions and injunctions and be content, your Italian 
lordship, with the Sparta, which has fallen to your nation's lot.”! It did not 
escape the notice of the most sagacious pope, who sent you to preside as 
patriarch over Constantinople, that those originating in those parts, who 
bear our Lord's cross on their shoulders, inflicted extraordinary evils on 
this city." The Christian people was subjected to harsh persecution and 
treated mercilessly: being expelled from the city and scattered naked and 
forced into exile in foreign lands without any shelter, in the manner of the 
first created man and his helpmate, who were driven from Paradise because 
they had set aside God's commands. But [the pope] has known about these 
things and has learnt about them long ago from many individuals. He has 
been informed of the regeneration of our flock and its reincorporation with 
the rest of humanity, despite being at the same time misled on oath that 
it had ceased to exist and was no longer numbered among those who see 
the sun. He did not appoint you to be a teacher over us, whom you call 
Greeks, though grammarians would be closer to the truth — for knowledge 
of true reality has been advanced by those speaking the Hellenic tongue; 
he only appointed you over your own nation. For, if it had been over us, he 
would have informed us of your sojourn among us by letters and he would 


21 A Greek saying first attested in Euripides. 

22 This reveals an awareness of Innocent III's letter of 12 July 1205 to Peter Capuano 
denouncing the atrocities committed by the crusaders during the sack of Constantinople: 
Register Innocenz' III, VIII, 127 (128); transl. A.J. Andrea, Contemporary Sources for the 
Fourth Crusade, 163-8. 
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have required us to present you with a statement of faith, so that we should 
have had indisputable [notification] of your appointment over Byzantium 
according to ecclesiastical and sound ancient tradition,’ 


$6 PATRIARCH OF THE ITALIANS: ‘You choose high-flown 
language, Greek, which is downright pharisaic and full of hot air. You have 
no business taking to task the successors of the Great Peter, who was the 
chief of the disciples. Your ignorance of Holy Scripture convicts you of 
imbecility since the other apostles declared very clearly that Jesus gave 
Peter his blessing because he was beloved of the Lord and the Lord was 
the object of Peter's fervent devotion. Was the throne of Rome not allotted 
to Peter; were the keys of the kingdom of heaven not entrusted to him? By 
what right can you Greeks forbid his successors from appointing bishops 
anywhere in the world?’ 


GREEK:” ‘That Peter, the chief of the disciples, went to Rome is the truth. 
However, it is neither [that] significant nor [that] notable. He stayed there 
not as bishop, but as teacher, as had been the case previously at Antioch. He 
came in pursuit of Simon Magus, because the latter was entirely possessed 
by demons. Linos was the first bishop of Rome, chosen by the entire holy 
and divine circle of the apostles, then came Xystos. The third bishop was 
the holy martyr Clement, who was established on the Episcopal throne by 
Peter himself. It is, however, false to claim that Peter was bishop of Rome. 
In order to glorify him those from Italy exalt him, but this amounts to a 
demotion, for they [seek] to restrict the teacher of the world to a single 
city, conceiving that [in this way] they give themselves greater prestige 
as successors of Peter. Do children not know whence and for what reason 
Rome has inherited the first position? .It was not because of Peter, nor 
because of any other of the twelve apostles, nor because of the remaining 
group of the seventy, but because it happened to be the imperial city and 
the seat of the senate, when the grace of truth first shone forth." If, Italians, 
you pay any attention to books, you will have known the historical record 


23 See G. Spiteris, ‘I dialoghi di Nicolas Mesarites coi Latini: opera storica o finzione 
letteraria’, in Collectanea Byzantina [Orientalia Christiana Analecta, 204] (Rome: Pontifico 
Instituto di Studi Orientali, 1977), 181—6, where it is established that Nicholas Mesarites 
derived this dialogue from IIpóc tobds Aéyovtag óc 1) Pun 0póvoc npóoc traditionally 
attributed to Photios, but probably from the twelfth century. 

24 Added at the foot of the page: ‘For it was for this reason that the church of the 
Constantinopolitans was later honoured in the same way and on the same grounds by the 
second synod to be assembled.’ 
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and [how far] you have wandered from the truth. It is a matter of record 


— that Galienus and Aurelius, pagans by religion, ruled over Rome at that 


time and happened to be campaigning in the neighbourhood of Antioch. 
Its bishop was Paul of Samosata, who was deprived of his throne and 
his priestly rank by the votes of the assembled bishops. He disputed the 
decision and recovered what he had lost by force, refusing to pardon those 
responsible. With a bitter rivalry dividing them the two parties turned as a 
last resort to the secular arm as able to exert the force [needed] either to put 
a stop to Paul's tyrannical behaviour or to render null and void the votes of 
his [opponents]. Needs must and each party, in turn and separately, begged 
for imperial intervention to hear their case. To cut a long story short [the 
emperor] declared that he had no idea what they were quarrelling about, 
nor any knowledge of the rights and the wrongs of the case. Because there 
was a bishop of their religion established in Rome, he therefore ordered 
that the case be heard in Rome and that be an end of the matter, even if his 
judgement was not to their liking. As a result it has seemed to some [even] 
of those, who are of the opinion that Rome holds first place, that it has left 
the episcopate exposed to all kinds of secular authority. How could Christ's 
disciples or Christians who do not bear false witness — and likewise priests 
— contend over who was first among them? What should we make of “If any 
man desire to be first, the same shall be last of all” (Mark 9, 35)?’ 


$7 ‘Let us quote to you another passage, which will stop your Italophone 
lordship in your tracks by citing Paul himself, the mouthpiece of our Lord, 
as a witness of the proposition that Peter was not appointed bishop of 
Rome. It was the unspeakable actions of Simon in Rome that reluctantly 
drew him [there]. If you read the epistle to the Galatians, you will find it 
written that Peter and Paul saluted each other. It was Peter who ministered 
to the circumcised; it was the teacher of the gentiles Paul who ministered 
to the uncircumcised. Who are the circumcised? Are they not Jews? Are 
not the gentiles uncircumcised? These are the words of Paul as proof of 
the assertions that it was not Peter who was appointed bishop of Rome: 
"God accepteth no man's person, for they who seemed to be somewhat in 
conference added nothing to me.” But contrariwise, when they saw that 
the gospel of the uncircumcision was committed unto me, as the gospel of 
the circumcision was unto Peter. For he that wrought effectually in Peter to 


25 Added above the line: ‘in other words, they made no objections, but rather approved 
and agreed [with me]. 
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the apostleship of the circumcision, the same was mighty in me toward the 
Gentiles. And when James, Cephas, and John, who seemed to be pillars, 
perceived the grace that was given unto me, they gave to me” ... “the right 
hands of fellowship; that we should go unto the heathen, and they unto 
the circumcision. Only they would that we should remember the poor; the 
same which I also was forward to do. But when Peter was come to Antioch, 
I withstood him to the face, because he was to be blamed" (Gal. 2, 6-11), 


§8 ‘Listen before you make an objection: if Rome has received highest 
rank because of its bishop, then Antioch should have precedence, for Peter 
taught for eight years at Antioch before [going to] Rome. If Rome is first 
because of Peter, there would be much greater justification for Jerusalem 
having precedence over Rome, since James, the brother of our Lord, was 
the first bishop [appointed] by the Lord Himself and was the first to suffer 
martyrdom. If precedence among [Episcopal] thrones depends on personal 
qualities, how [is it possible] for Jerusalem not to exercise glorious sway in 
all things? For the common father and lord of Peter and of us all, the first 
and great bishop, the source of all life and of the whole Episcopal order, 
was born and bred in Jerusalem”’ and willingly carried out the functions of 
a priest for the salvation of the world. If Rome claims precedence because 
of Peter, Byzantium, founded some five hundred years before Rome, has 
a claim to first place because of his elder brother Andrew,’ who was the 
first called [of the disciples] and spent not a few years in Byzantium before 
his brother Peter travelled to Rome. If you quote to me “You are Peter 
and on this rock will I build my Church” (Mat. 16, 18) and so on, know 
that it does not say the Church of Rome. Away with you! It is Judaic and 
petty minded to limit His grace and divinity to specific parts and places 
[and to refuse] to accept that it works in a similar fashion throughout 
the whole ecumene. Another thing: who is there, however confident he 
may be in his reputation for doing nothing shameful, who would dare 
to construe [the words] “On this rock” [as referring] to the Church of 
Rome? The confession that sets out Christ’s teachings proclaims with the 
Church, which has spread to the very ends of the earth and put down its 
foundations thanks to the teachings of the apostles, that it is founded on a 
rock, to which, as we confess, the all Holy Ghost has spoken through the 


26 Added above the line: ‘in other words, [he was] under accusation.’ 

27 Cf. Acts, 12, 17. Mesarites refers here to James, brother of Jesus. Elsewhere he claims 
Christ Himself as the first bishop of Jerusalem: Mesarites III, §34, 35.15—19. 

28 ODB I, sub Andrew. 
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trumpet call of the prophets (as interpreted in the most holy and revered 


creed). [In doing so] we minister the words of the prophets to the one 


catholic and apostolic Church, not Petrine or Roman, not Byzantine or 
Andrean, nor Alexandrine, nor Antiochene, nor Palestinian, not Asiatic, 
nor European, nor Libyan, nor [even] in the Hypoborean Bosporos, as 
empty-headed Roman ignorance would have it, but to the whole ecumene, 
to which went out the words of the apostles, for the power of the gospels 
reached to the ends of the earth. Peter was proclaimed first among the 
dozen of the Lord’s disciples, as though judged the first-born child among 
his companions. It did not mean that he was their head or their superior; 
or that he had any other marks of distinction. Peter did not stand out 
from the rest of the apostles by virtue of the exercise of power, but only 
according to the duration and degree of his merits. It was in this way 
that he surpassed the others: not in worth, but in his seniority among the 
companions and witnesses of our Lord and in his apostolic ranking, as I 
said earlier,’ | 

Having listened to all this, the Latin patriarch declared that in the New 
Year? he would peruse and ponder upon the appropriate manuscripts before 
generously returning them to the spiritually distinguished dignitary.?? 


II. THE REQUEST TO THEODORE I LASKARIS 


Given that a consequence of the disputation of 30 August 1206 was an 
overture to the papacy it comes as a surprise that in the manuscript the 
record of the disputation is followed by a request to Theodore I Laskaris 
for the election of a new Orthodox patriarch of Constantinople. As has 
been argued, there is no direct connection between the disputation of 30 
August 1206 and the request to Theodore I Laskaris, which would not 
have been made until it had become clear that Pope Innocent III had no 
intention of granting the Orthodox their own patriarch. This is not likely 
to have happened much before the summer of 1207, but by then there 
was increased pressure from the Latin patriarch Thomas Morosini for 
Orthodox bishops to recognise his authority, while the dangers of a Latin 
monopoly of the episcopate were becoming clearer by the day. Theodore 
I Laskaris was the obvious Orthodox ruler to turn to, Only in Asia Minor 


29 The Byzantine New Year, which began on 1 September. 
30 Nicholas Mesarites is referring to himself. 
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under his aegis was there a full complement of Orthodox bishops who 
would have the authority to proceed to the election of a new patriarch, 
Laskaris's prestige had increased considerably not only because he had 
forced local rivals to submit to him but also because he had defeated David 
Komnenos, who threatened Nicaea from his territories in Paphlagonia, 
But Laskaris's imperial claims were still open to question because his 
father-in-law Alexios III Angelos was still alive. The petition made clear 
that the Greeks of Constantinople had consulted him before proceeding to 
approach Theodore Laskaris. The exact whereabouts of Alexios III is a bit 
of a puzzle. He had fallen into the hands of Boniface of Montferrat, who 
had him imprisoned at Halmyros in Thessaly before at some point earlier 
than September 1207 sending him to Montferrat. Niketas Choniates gives 
the impression that his despatch to Italy occurred soon after the Latin defeat 
at Adrianople in 1205,? in which case the Greeks of Constantinople would 
have had to go to some trouble to be in touch with him. The alternative 
is that until the summer of 1207 Alexios remained at Halmyros, where 
it would have been relatively easy to contact him. It is easy to see that 
continued contacts with the Greeks of Constantinople might have been a 
factor persuading Boniface that Alexios should be taken out of circulation 
forthwith. Uncertainty over Theodore Laskaris's imperial credentials is 
further revealed by the letters sent by the Greeks of Constantinople to 
Theodore Laskaris's consort, Anna Angelina, a daughter of Alexios III, 
and to their young son Nicholas, urging them to use their influence with 
Theodore Laskaris and to persuade him to accept their petition for a new 
patriarch.? There is a sense that the Greeks of Constantinople considered 
that Theodore Laskaris was holding the imperial office in trust for the 
Angelos dynasty. l 


Translation 

Petition of the Constantinopolitans to the emperor of the Romans Lord 
Theodore Komnenos Laskaris for the convocation of the synod of the 
bishops in the East together with those from the West who will make their 
way there in order to proclaim the [patriarch] of Constantinople. 


31 Choniates, Historia, 612.41—45, 620.67-70; Akropolites, History §8: (ed. 
A. Heisenberg/P. Wirth), 12—13 (transl. R. Macrides), 123-7. 
32 Cf. N. Oikonomidès, ‘Cinq actes inédits du patriarche Michael Autôreianos’, REB, 25 


(1967), no. 4, 121-4, where the clergy at Nicaea take an oath of loyalty to Theodore Laskaris, 


Anna Angelina, and their son Nicholas. 
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§1 Through us the Christian and Orthodox priesthood here assembled in 


- Constantinople offer submission to you our most powerful-in-God emperor 


chosen from all the generations to rule over our community of the Lord. 
God chosen, most powerful, imitator of the Most High, condescend to our 
humble state and become overseer of our affairs, direct as much of your 
compassionate care and attention, as your immediate military concerns 
allow, so that having made yourself open to our request you will find a 
ready hearing with God. For whoever seeks to benefit your subjects by 
intervening on their behalf beholds in your imperial might the Lord Christ. 
By adding mercy to mercy you will receive a commensurate reward. For 
you did not assume the might of the imperial office to take your ease or 
to act the braggart, but to rule with mildness and to incline to justice, 
your heart being filled with a godlike love of mankind. Let those who are 
stiff-necked and disobedient to your authority feel the full weight of your 
matchless might; let your subjects be the beneficiaries of your plenteous 
and opulent bounty. Accordingly, let the former be defeated by the power of 
the weapons [you wield] and by the expertise of your military skills and let 
the latter be obedient to your strong and steadfast character. You, who are 
the most robust and leonine of emperors, are managing to gather together 
those scattered from Constantinople and to give them respite under your 
wings, as the mightiest of birds its fledglings. You drive away from them 
with a roar and a jeer those of a poisonous character and a snake-like gaze. 
Brandishing a spear in your hand you smite their heads and do them to 
death. You transform their criminal intent into honest purpose and find an 
antidote to their venom by counteracting their poisonous opinions with the 
warmth of your heart in the manner of the most experienced doctors, who 
cut up the skins of venomous creatures and mix them with other analgesic 
drugs, which they keep for application to those suffering from their lethal 
bites. Most successful of emperors, you arrive at a timely moment, for not 
only do you freely provide your [subjects] with a chance to live, but you have 
also in very short order restored their standing thanks to your steadfastness 
in War ... as far as possible imitating God. In their tens of thousands ... 

has He overcome them, God, in the words of Moses, having turned His face 
away from them all. [By the same token] while in His condescension He 
was delivering us up [to those leaping] from the masthead of'a ship onto the 
battlements and towers of Constantinople,? you, who are now the emperor 


33 This could refer to either of the two crusader assaults on the seawalls of Constantinople 
(16 July 1203 or 12 April 1204) since flying bridges were used on both occasions. 
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chosen of God, were [then] a military commander, who found safety and 
protection in the Church of the commander-in-chief of the heavenly hosts, 


§2 Your origins, you who rule over us, were not obscure nor humble 
and mean, but noble and distinguished. [My comparison would be with a] 
helmsman, who, when formerly in charge of the prow, kept an unflinching 
watch on the winds. Having thus proved his competence he was entrusted 
with the ship because of his considerable experience and he took his place 
at the rudder. With this in mind, we see that your promotion to the imperial 
office was achieved according to the proper rules [of advancement]: military 
commander, governor, then engaged and married to the best of empresses, 
the daughter of the emperor in chief.” For you stood out from the young 
men of the court for your bravery and military prowess. Your head was 
decorated with the crown of office and you were honoured with the highest 
and most esteemed dignity of despot, which brought you prominence and 
admiration. God summoned you to this, the first office, while Providence 
has long preserved you. Recently, all eyes have been on one who stood out 
from among those that turn their back in flight.” He has, however, yielded 
to your military acumen, which favours the conduct of a war fought at 
close quarters and according to the rules; and not in an underhand and 
irregular way. You not only captured great numbers of Westerners,” but 
also Muslims, 5 who have always borne us ill-will, men whose stature 
stands comparison with the kings of the Amorites and Bashan (Deut. 3, 11). 


83 Since you have always acted in accordance with the laws of war, will 
you not listen favourably to us, seeing that we have been humbled as a 
result of an act of true justice and handed into the power of the most hateful 
apostates? Why is it that you have no regard for us? Is it because we have 
become diminished in the eyes of our fellow countrymen? Or [is it because] 


34 The church of St Michael the Archangel is probably that situated at Sosthenion, which 
was well placed for an escape to Asia Minor: O. Lampsidis, ‘Wunderbare Rettung des 
Theodoros Laskaris durch den Erzengel Michael’, JOB, 26 (1977), 125-7. 

35 This was Anna daughter of Alexios III Angelos, with whom Theodore Laskaris made 
his way to Nicaea before the crusader conquest of Constantinople in 1204: N. Oikonomides, 
‘La décomposition de l'Empire byzantin à la veille de 1204 et les origines de l'Empire de 
Nicée: à propos de la “Partitio Romaniae", XVe Congrès international d'études byzantines: 
rapports et co-rapports (Athens: Comité d'organisation du congrès, 1976), 22—8. 

36 This is a reference to David Komnenos: see ODB I, sub David Komnenos. 

37 Aineiadai. Cf, Kaldellis, Hellenism in Byzantium, 355. 

38 Hagarenes. Cf. Pelikan, Spirit of Eastern Christendom, 235—6. 
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throughout the land we have today ceased to matter, on account of our 


failure to renounce openly and with our whole soul our former sins and 


have not propitiated our Lord God, who expects contrition for spiritual 
failings and imposes all kinds of painful penalties as penance for the 
trespasses of our fathers? To avoid consigning us to obscurity it would be 
a form of charity to follow the Lord's commandment not to overlook one 
of the least among us (Mat. 25, 40; Luke 9, 48). Don't separate us from 
your compassionate and solicitous mercy, for is a ruler not set over us to 
take careful thought about furthering our best interests? Impiety is rampant 
because we lack our religious leader, while the accursed wretches drive 
us from every church.” Our cup of misery runneth over (Ps. 23. 5)... . 
We, who are the elders of the daughter of Sion, have fallen silent and have 
been constantly beating ourselves about the head in grief, endangering any 
common sense of purpose. Today the Lord has set you up as a light for 
the Christian people. Like the life-giving sun you rise up from the East. 
While others flit like shadows vainly claiming lofty sounding titles, you 
act sagaciously. Being the anointed of the Lord display your compassion to 
us, [who form part] of your inheritance, by shining your light [upon us]. If 
in terms of travel distance separates us from your dominions, we have not 
set ourselves apart from your authority. We are your responsibility and we 
call upon your name. 


$4 You know, most excellent of emperors, that among our other 
misfortunes our patriarch recently departed this life of ours and reached 
the calm and windless harbours, divesting himself of the present life." It is 
entirely unacceptable and at odds with the sacred canons for us to be without 
a bishop. We therefore approach you, our most powerful and pious emperor, 
[with the request] that according to the sacred and divine canons and to 
ecclesiastical custom you direct the most holy bishops residing in the East 
to elect a patriarch of Constantinople. We approach you as our most pious 
emperor and as Lord of all the Christian people. Imitate Him who willingly 
left the paternal folds and dwelt fearlessly among us; and remove from our 
midst those swaggering and insolent murderers. In accordance with the 
wisdom and understanding of your many-sided intelligence assemble the 


39 This is a reference to the systematic annexation of the churches and monasteries of 
Constantinople by the Latins in the aftermath of the conquest. 

40 Kowoóg dp0aApoc: a reference to the common eye of the Graiai: Oxford Classical 
Dictionary, sub Graeae. 

4] Patriarch John X Kamateros died on 26 May 1206. 
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synod under your presidency for the proclamation of a patriarch, since its 
purpose is the salvation of the whole world. We recognise as our emperor 
only you, who are renowned throughout the world. Just as you have joined 
together what has been sundered and have recovered ‘the piece [of money] 
that was lost’ (Luke 15, 9) and have healed the wounds of Roman authority, 
so have you lifted us from our knees and brought us out of the slough of 
despond by restoring our own system of laws, so that we no longer appear 
before you worn out, powerless, and shabby. Jt is as though we are breathing 
easily having by however thin a thread brought the good old days to a safe 
anchorage ... having preserved our peculiarly impermeable character.., 
[for which] we offer up our thanks. Do not therefore spurn us, as we dare 
to place before your imperial highness the present petition, but according 
to the fullness of your mercy hearken to us in our humility and transmute 
our despondency into a joyful countenance; for reverting to how we were 
originally, when the sun [of imperial majesty] might deign to gaze down 
upon us, we have sought support for our plea [not only] from our Augusta,? 
who presides over all princesses, but also from that sun of suns your father- 
in-law, the most distinctive and shining star of the imperial [firmament], 


85 Henceforth what [need will there be] for us to seek your intercession 
or to importune you [further]? [We are aware that] long-drawn-out and 
high-flown speeches, where the emperor is imagined as Ares, immersing 
himself in the study of warfare, dreaming up new formations, and devising 
ambushes and martial clarion calls, leave an emperor bored to tears, 
We have accordingly presented you with a speech filled with prayerful 
[devotion] [stressing] that the Lord has hearkened to you ‘in the day of 
trouble" (Ps. 20, 1); that He has exalted your divinely wrought dominion 
through signal feats of arms and victories against its enemies, who all 
lick the dust from under your fair feet, bringing us tidings of peace and 
of good things to come. Among other things your most powerful arm has 
completely humbled the insolence and presumption of the Italians, who 
have become like a donkey on a treadmill, scabby and emaciated. Instead 
of wreaking great damage on us, they have been reduced to serving your 
victorious and God-guided mightiness in the meanest and humblest of 
capacities. Because joy consequently smiles upon us, who are your respon- 
sibility and the lot of your inheritance (Deut. 32, 9), we extol at the tops 


42 ODB II, sub Euphrosyne Doukaina Kamatera. 
43 ODB I, sub Alexios III Angelos. 
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of our voices the great deeds of God, who has thus exalted the splendid 


grandeur of your majesty. Waiting upon [an answer to] our plea on these 


matters and uttering an invocation from the treasury of our hearts we make 
one last prayer for you, most superb of emperors, that the Lord fulfils all 
your requests and that the Pantokrator will watch over you as emperor and 
keep you healthy, sanguine, and strong, with many years ahead of you, 
[while] not overlooking this our canonical and legal request, Lord Emperor, 
the chosen of God. 


Similar to the Augusta, daughter of the Emperor Kyr Alexios Komnenos“ 


81 We come, Empress, as ambassadors to you, the consort of the 
God-chosen emperor, from the Queen of Cities, which gave you birth and 
which is ground under the barbarian heel and has lost the prosperity it once 
enjoyed; [we come] from its native inhabitants whether glorified by the 
priesthood, attired in monastic garb or engaged in civic affairs and secular 
life. Because you are the only one who offers the prospect of hope, we 
approach you, the consort of our emperor, whom at this particular time 
God has set to rule over our community of the Lord. You have been given 
to him as an aide and unblemished collaborator and a good [companion], 
the daughter of emperors and the thrice-blest scion of emperors of long 
ago; the radiance of palaces, who illuminates the remnants of the imperial 
family; the stateliness of a plenitude of princesses by virtue not only of 
your physical loveliness, but also of your spiritual beauty. 


§2 Our embassy has not been set up with trifles and niceties [in mind] nor 
has it busied itself with measurements of land. These are worldly delights 
about which flesh and blood get excited; these are all passing distractions, 
at which the outer man gapes; whereas our entire supplication concerns the 
individual immaterial soul, which is in danger of becoming too indolent 
and lax, in the absence of anyone to provide for it and to sustain it. We 
entreat you to accept our petition and to be so good as to forward it to our 
Orthodox emperor, who on behalf of our Christian liberty [is willing] to 
shed his own blood with a devotion of the sort that allows for no change 
of filthy and completely tattered garments. Knowing, [as you do] that no 
empress has had a head as astute as yours, for you are not unversed in the 


44 Anna Angelina, second daughter of Alexios III Angelos and Euphrosyne Doukaina 
Kamatera. 
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Pauline epistles, make your head, in the apostolic sense of the word (I Cor, 
11, 3) aware of our petition by interceding with him on our behalf. Not to go 
on at length [we request] only this: his assent to the gathering together of the 
holy company of the bishops under him with a view to proclaiming a head 
of the church of the Constantinopolitans. This is a canonical procedure 
established by the holy fathers. If our plea has a favourable outcome, the 
spiritual danger [in which we languish] will be much diminished; the malice 
of our oppressors, which has increased disproportionately, will cool down, 
while the affairs of the Orthodox will have a new lease of life. May you the 
upholders of piety be crowned with the imperial crown and encircled with 
the diadem, which is a symbol of piety. 


83 To be sure, Soloman’s [ideal] lady of the house put aside the spindle, 
as proper for an artisan, but unbecoming for empresses such as yourself, 
[preferring] to busy herself with good works (Proverbs 31, 31): I myself the 
author [of this request] have been the beneficiary of your compassion. You 
have shown in my case that what happens to the least matters to you. Adorn 
and array your emperor and ours in cloaks of double thickness through your 
wise counsel, which imparts a purple hue to the robe of the emperor and of 
the epistemonarches,? which is woven into it out of the Church of Christ. 
Anointed lords alternate these two garments, which to be sure dignity and 
embellish them. Thus can we distinguish the emperor and empress from 
afar and glorify them with praises and make our obeisance to those vested 
with the symbols of Empire. In this way opponents and adversaries are 
reconciled and reunited ... [in recognition] of 1mperial authority; in this 
way God [shows His favour and]... sets up trophies [of victories] against the 
barbarians. Enemies have thus been dashed to the ground and eliminated 
... The stiff-necked bow their heads and spit out defiance. Empress, please 
receive our petition by word of mouth and pass on what has happened to 
the Christian people to the hearing of the redeemer of our fallen nation, 
none other than the emperor. You will not, in the artless manner of the 
consort of the first man, offer life-threatening counsel, but life-affirming 
[advice]that will not distance us from paradise, but restore us whence we 
have been expelled; not leading us down into destruction, but with God on 


45 The epistemonarches was the emperor in his role as moderator of ecclesiastical 
affairs: see G. Dagron, Emperor and Priest: The Imperial Office in Byzantium (Cambridge: 
Cambridge University Press, 2003), 252-5. In its gnomic way Mesarites’ formulation 
catches the relationship of the Church and Imperial Office envisaged by the emperor's role as 
epistemonarches. 
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our side restoring us to our former prosperity. Stretch out a helping hand 
to the church — your mother — which has been laid low. Despite it being in 
former times united and of one mind the accursed beasts fell upon it, like 
ravening wolves, tearing it apart and scattering it. Gather us into a single 
flock; re-erect the fallen tent of David, not the old, but the new, which rose 
up for us from the seed of the latter according to the flesh, by which we 
[have become] the Church of Christ. Give this [Church] a bridegroom;* 
strip it of its widow’s weeds; restore order to what was unseemly; heal 
those who have been ground down. If you stand up against your opponents, 
you will have good fortune through grace from above and for generations 
to come your power will everywhere be hymned and extolled and acquire 
legendary fame; it will be etched in letters and copied into books and it will 
be preserved for centuries untouched by the transience of memory. 


§4 Thus a thanksgiving speech is able to celebrate an imperial regime 
founded in law; and a hand that wields a pen is able to extol and repay 
the firm grip of an able and generous emperor. For, as another Noah has 
God bestowed upon Christians, such as us, this powerful man, who, we are 
confident, will stand against the storm of the present cosmic confusion; 
Augusta, the suppliant you see before you is not in need of anything very 
expensive, nothing that would be of interest to those fighting over the ends 


_ of the earth, such as the trappings of war, stout protective armour, heavy 


cavalry encased in steel, horsemen and archers, but he is in need of just a 
scrap of paper, but from the fingers of the emperor, inscribed in ink by a 
secretary and with a signature in red, of the kind that the emperor’s hand 
is taught and trained to write with a pen. Empress, please receive this 
petition and call to mind our lost piece of silver (Luke 15, 8-10), which is 
in danger of being shattered by those gainsaying the Lord, in the manner 
of the Jewish Sanhedrin. [You can do this] by using your good offices with 
the emperor. You would be acting in imitation of that Helena who was the 
mother of the most holy emperor Constantine and the discoverer of the 
cross of our Lord, for which she is honoured as a saint and her name is 
not forgotten. Following in her footsteps, your imperial highness will be 
able to fulfil our prayer in its entirety, for you are in no way inferior to her 
in terms of imperial dignity. and in some ways you are superior to her, in 
that you are the descendant and offspring of an imperial dynasty. We have 
confidence in God, Who in accordance with the wishes of those that fear 


46 Le. a patriarch. 
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Him ... ; Who has established you on the throne of your fathers and hag 
thrown down all who covet [your dominion] ... and made them lick the dust 
from your feet. May you live many years on this earth and enjoy a life of 
great prosperity, adorned with benefits from heaven above; may you have 
straight away the most perfect peace and, laden with the bountiful delights 
the world offers, be freed from [the burdens of] noxious wars. At the same 
time may you both partake of the heavenly kingdom, having bequeathed to 
the race which endures in perpetuity heirs sprung from your loins. 


To their son." Similar 


Our holy gospels teach us to pray to Him, Who was from all eternity following 
the example of the co-eternal and consubstantial Son, the effulgence and 
stamp of the paternal hypostasis. We implore God the Father together with 
his only begotten Son to pardon the sins we commit both unconsciously and, 
being men, deliberately, when we set aside God's commands. With dismay, 
but with soothing words and full of joy and gentleness, They receive our 
prayers and supervise the forgiveness of trespasses and provide absolution 
of sins through the all-Holy Spirit of Grace, which shares the same nature 
as Them. For what reason have we approached you, who bear the imperial 
likeness? We come to beg your good offices. If you as a new shoot of 
imperial stock were to go lisping to the Emperor, your father, to present our 
case, we are convinced that our plea would pass smoothly to its destination. 
Therefore go and see your master and from the mouth of a babe and suckling 
with sweet and lisping voice say with wit and discretion, ‘Choristers of 
God, devotees of the Trinity, travellers from afar, importunate mendicants, 
who move from place to place, beseech you that we are brought together 


in one flock and established in one sheepfold, wherever the congregations. 


of the [Holy] Spirit are accustomed to be cloistered.’ Sharpen [the desire] 
of your father, our emperor, to imitate that shepherd of the gospels who 
gathered together those hundreds — and many times over — who had got 
lost in the mountains and desert places, seeing that we are gathering in his 
life-giving meadows in the hope, as certain people intimate, that we shall 


47 Nicholas Laskaris, who was raised to the imperial office. He is the probable recipient 
of an enkomion for a prince from the pen of Nicholas Mesarites: Cataldi Palau, “Deux 
lettres inédites’, 207-8. The patriarch Michael Autoreianos (1208-1214) administered an 
oath of loyalty to Theodore Laskaris, his consort Anna Angelina, and their son the emperor 
Nicholas: N. Oikonomideés, ‘Cing actes inédits du patriarche Michel Autóreianos', REB, 25 
(1967), no. IV, 121-4. 
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henceforth be impervious to and unscathed by those who ravage our lands. 
That is how it is with us, while you are refreshed by the milk of our piety 
and nourished by our salutary teachings. You wrap yourself in the cloaks 
we have woven, which take the form of Christ's most holy injunctions, and 
blameless in everything you do you busy yourself with learning, separating 
the inner from the outer; the former delineated by us with the weapons of 
piety and the latter defended by the unfailing military skills of your father 
and emperor. Please, beloved son of the emperor, speak on behalf of the 
clergy choosing ingenious and apposite words and rhythms [appropriate 
to] their sound and honest intellectual content. The emperor will take 
pleasure in your intervention and will enjoy immensely the sound of your 
words; your mother and empress will rejoice many times over in a son who 
speaks on behalf of others so scintillatingly in [such] a sweet voice. Your 
rosy complexion; your forehead, your eyes, your face, and your eyelids 
are exactly the same of those of your father, while your lips and the shape 
of your face reproduce those of your mother ... With such distinguished 
imperial ancestry we are confident that, when you convey our petition to 
your imperial parents ... that they will listen attentively ... to your appeal 
and plea on our behalf. ! 


I. THE IMPERIAL WRIT (graphe) 

It is addressed to the ecclesiastical archontes and clergy of St Sophia, as 
well as to the abbots of the monasteries of Constantinople. These were a 
rather depleted group because many in the patriarchal administration had 
gone into exile with the patriarch John X Kamateros. Most of the abbots 
were still in place, but this would soon change because of the way the papal 
legate Benedict of Sta Susanna systematically subordinated some of the 
greatest monasteries of Constantinople to Latin houses.“ It was an officer 
of St Sophia, the epi ton kriseon Nicholas Mesarites, who delivered the 
petition to Theodore Laskaris. Having taken thought on the matter, the 
emperor had sent out orders to all the bishops in his territories to assemble 
in the third week of Lent, which in 1208 fell on 9—15 March, so that the 
inauguration (procheirisis). of a new patriarch could take place in the 
Holy Week following (30 March-5 April) This produces a problem of 


48 R. Janin, ‘Les sanctuaries de Byzance sous la domination latine (1204-12617, Etudes 
byzantines, 2 (1944), 134—84. 
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chronology. The traditional date for Michael Autoreianos's assumption of 
the patriarchal office is 20 March, which in 1208 does not fall in Holy 
Week. It is complicated still further by the emperor's insistence that the 
bishops will in the third week of Lent act as *witnesses and observers of the 
promotion (problesis) ofthe patriarch — with God's blessing — on the part of 
my imperial majesty.’ The writ seems to be dealing with the two stages in 
the making of a patriarch. The first was the installation, which took place 
in the third week of Lent. It consisted of the emperor’s selection of one 
of the candidates followed by the promotion of the successful candidate 
to the patriarchal office; next came the patriarch’s ordination and inaugu- 
ration (procheirisis), which occurred in Holy Week. Theodore Laskaris 
finally explains why the creation of a new patriarch had to be completed 
by Holy Week. This was because it was traditionally in Holy Week that 
the patriarch concocted the holy myrrh, which was a requisite for a variety 
of sacraments. The question arises as to whether Theodore Laskaris put 
particular stress on the concoction of holy myrrh because it was needed for 
his coronation on 6 April 1208 by the patriarch. This took place soon after 
the patriarch’s enthronement. It has been the subject of a very long debate, 
but it is now generally accepted that Theodore Laskaris’s coronation in 
1208 was the occasion for the introduction of anointing into the Byzantine 
coronation ordo. It may have been done in imitation of the coronations 
of the Latin emperors Baldwin I and his brother Henry, but in the Latin 
rite anointing was with holy oil, while in Byzantium it was with myrrh. 
This provides limited support for the idea that the concoction of myrrh 
and Theodore’s coronation are connected. Finally, Theodore asks those 
from Constantinople who were unable to come to Nicaea to provide signed 
documents indicating their approval of the proceedings. 


Translation 

IH. Imperial Rescript 

Ecclesiastical archontes, most beloved of God, and you, the remaining 
members of the most devout clergy of the Great Church, and you, the most 
honoured abbots of the monasteries of Constantinople, my imperial majesty 
has given long and hard thought to filling the vacancy of the great office 
of patriarch and to rescuing the husbandless [Church] from widowhood. 


49 G.Dagron, Emperor and Priest: the imperial office in Byzantium (Cambridge: 
Cambridge University Press, 2003), 275; D.M. Nicol, 'Kaisersalbung. The unction of 


emperors in late Byzantine coronation ritual', Byzantine and Modern Greek Studies, 2 


(1976), 37-52. 
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During these deliberations, which in the words of the psalms (cf. Ps. 57, 4) 
lit a great fire of care and anxiety, our imperial majesty received a petition 
from you by the hand ofthe most beloved of God deacon and epi ton kriseon 
of the Great Church Nicholas Mesarites. As it was read out to my majesty, 
| was spurred on to greater zeal towards such a matter and I listened with 
greater readiness to your pleas. Whereupon my imperial majesty had orders 
drawn up for every bishop throughout my territories, commanding them to 
come immediately into the presence of my imperial majesty together with 
the best part of their synods for the whole of the third week of this coming 
Holy Lent, because it is my imperial majesty's pleasure that the inaugu- 
ration (procheirisis) of the new patriarch should take place this coming 
Holy Week of our Lord's passion, during which it is the custom for the 
ritual of the holy unction of myrrh to be carried out through the hands 
and prayers of the patriarch. You are therefore ordered, as long as there 
is no impediment on your side, to present yourselves before my imperial 
majesty during the third week of Lent, as witnesses and observers of the 
promotion (problesis) of the patriarch — with God's blessing — on the part of 
my imperial majesty. Those of you who will, however, not be able to come 
into the presence of my imperial majesty, should indicate your. approval 
through a signed personal statement. 


IV. REISEBERICHT 


V. Kravari, ‘Evocations médiévales’, in La Bithynie au moyen âge, ed. 
B. Geyer and J. Lefort [Réalités Byzantines, 9] (Paris: P. Léthieulleux, 
2003], 84—8 


The Hypotyposis of the Monastery of the Theotokos Evergetis, 
Constantinople (IIth-12th centuries), transl. R.H. Jordan and Rosemary 
Morris (Farnham/Burlington VT: Ashgate, 2012), 261—72 


Nicholas Mesarites has left two distinct accounts of two different journeys 
following different routes from Constantinople to Nicaea.°° One account has 
preserved its heading. It is addressed to the community of the Theotokos 


30 See C. Foss, Nicaea. A Byzantine Capital and its praises (Brookline MA: Hellenic 
College Press, 1996), 59—60; V. Kravari, ‘Evocations médiévales’, in La Bithynie au moyen 
age, ed. B. Geyer and J. Lefort (Paris: Lethellieux, 2003), 84—8. 
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Evergetis. Though the manuscript breaks off at the point where Nicholas 
Mesarites has his first glimpse of the towers of Nicaea, it would also have 
contained an account of Michael Autoreianos's installation as patriarch of 
Constantinople on 20 March 1208 together with Nicholas's promotion to 
the post of patriarchal referendarios with attendant perks.?! It meant that he 
was now permanently resident in Nicaea, which he made clear by setting 
out his new living arrangements. This would in turn mean that there were 
no immediate plans for a return to Constantinople. Nicholas's account of his 
visit to Constantinople in 1214 leaves the distinct impression that it was his 
first visit to the capital since he had left in 1208. The other journey, which 
is placed earlier in the manuscript at £139, may originally have formed part 
of the dossier, but must have taken place before March 1208; what was 
the occasion? Nicholas made two previous journeys to Nicaea: the first 
was in the summer of 1207, when he delivered the petition of the clergy of 
Constantinople to Theodore I Laskaris with a request for the election ofa new 
patriarch of Constantinople now that John X Kamateros — the last patriarch 
appointed before 1204 — had died. He brought back with him an order from 
the emperor for the clergy of Constantinople to send representatives to the 
synod he was convening for the third week of Lent (i.e. 9-15 March 1208) 
so that its members could elect a new patriarch. However, he was left in 
a very dangerous position when a close relative was careless enough to 
reveal the contents of Theodore's letter in such a way that they became 
known to the Venetian podestà. Nicholas Mesarites's first action was to go 
to the monastery of the Peribleptos, which had recently passed under the 
control of Venetian Benedictines,? in the hope that an acquaintance there, 
the monk James, would intervene on his behalf with the Latin authorities. 
When he refused, Nicholas decided to flee to the safety of Nicaea. There 
are no signs of any preparation. He followed a circuitous route by the Gulf 
of Nikomedeia, instead of taking the direct route via Pylai, which he would 
do in March 1208, when he was travelling in company and with a servant. 
By way of contrast, on this occasion he was travelling alone. It is likely that 
the account of this journey was also addressed to the community of the 
Theotokos Evergetis, because in his subsequent letter he admits his debt to 
the Theotokos Evergetis, which had taken him in at a particularly difficult 
time, in the following words: *you once rescued me when I was lost, fed me 


51 ODB III, sub Referendarios. 
52 Cataldi Palau, ‘Deux lettres inédites’, 219—20. 
53 This was the work of Cardinal Benedict of Sta Susanna. 
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when I was hungry, gave me decent clothes, and then furnished with your 


` admirably concise affidavits sent me to Nicaea.’ These affidavits must have 


been the personal statements that Theodore Laskaris had asked for from 
those not able to attend the synod at Nicaea. 

This raises the question of the role played by the monastery of 
Theotokos Evergetis in the ecclesiastical politics of the time. This is even 
more intriguing because on 6 March 1206 the papal legate Benedict Caetani 
of Sta Susanna placed it under the authority of the southern Italian abbey 
of Montecassino, but on condition that the Greek community remained 
undisturbed.” Benedict's interpreter Nicholas/Nektarios of Otranto, a 
monk at the Orthodox monastery of Casole in southern Italy, also had close 
connections with the Evergetis community and has left an ekphrasis of the 
fountain house (phiale) of the monastery.” Even if it dates, as is plausible, 
to a subsequent visit to Constantinople, it is clear that his acquaintance with 
the community went back to his first stay in 1206, when Nicholas Mesarites 
got to know and admire him. There was one further connection between the 
monastery and southern Italy. It was a Paul of Otranto who decorated the 
cupola of the fountain house with frescoes. He has plausibly been identified 
with a painter of the same name who was active 1n Constantinople at the 
end of the twelfth century. Subordination to Montecassino may initially 
have enhanced the role of the Theotokos Evergetis as a conduit between 
the Latin and Orthodox churches. It is reasonable to suppose that it played 
a part in drawing up the anonymous petition intended by the Greeks of 
Constantinople for Innocent IIT. Whether it was ever despatched is another 
matter. In any case, a year later much had changed: Innocent III had either 
not received or not acted on the Greek petition; Cardinal Benedict and 
his interpreter Nicholas of Casole, who had worked for reconciliation of 
the Churches, had departed; the Latin patriarch Thomas Morosini was 
left with a free hand to assert his authority over the Orthodox population; 
and the monks of the Theotokos Evergetis may have begun to realise 
what subjection to the abbey of Montecassino entailed in practice. In the 
circumstances, they were likely to have favoured the establishment of the 
patriarchate of Constantinople at Nicaea. 

The Reiseberichte of Nicholas Mesarites are held up as examples 
of Byzantine travel writing that reveal the distaste of educated 


54 R. Janin, ‘Sanctuaires’, 177-8, 

55 P. Magdalino, ‘The Evergetis fountain in the early thirteenth century: an ekphrasis of 
the paintings in the cupola’, in Work and worship at the Theotokos Evergetis, ed. M. Mullett 
and A. Kirby (Belfast: Belfast Byzantine Enterprises, 1997), 432—46. 
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Constantinopolitans for the outside world.?? It is, however, not absolutely 
clear that they should be treated as examples of Byzantine travel writing. 
The two extracts that have been preserved were part of much longer letters, 
one certainly and the other less certainly addressed to the community of the 
Theotokos Evergetis: one a letter of thanks that provided news of Nicholas 
Mesarites in Nicaea; the other — again less certainly — a request for the good 
offices of the community on his behalf, so that he could resume his mission 
of winning the support of the Greeks of Constantinople for the election ofa 
new patriarch at Nicaea. The two extracts containing descriptions of travel 
owe their preservation to their literary interest and merit. The remainder 
of the letters was only of passing interest to the scribe. In the first extract, 
the account of a journey from Constantinople to Nicaea sets the scene for 
a fortunate outcome that saw not only the election and installation of a 
new patriarch but also the promotion of Nicholas Mesarites to a position of 
influence in the patriarchal administration. The horrors of the journey to 
Nicaea are used as much as anything for comic effect; as a way of setting 
in relief the good fortune that awaited him.” The second extract, however, 
deals with the perils of travel in a much more matter of fact way and sets the 
scene for the hardships and uncertain future that on this occasion seemed 
to be Nicholas Mesarites's lot. 

Mesarites has provided two vivid accounts of the short journey from 
Constantinople to Nicaea, but following two different routes. In the early 
spring of 1208 he took the regular route from Pylai. Reaching Pylai 
presented difficulties because of the activities of Latin pirates in the 
sea of Marmora, but once there it was relatively straightforward. There 
were muleteers waiting for custom and an established way station at the 
fortress of the Lord George. In contrast, in the autumn of 1207 he seems 
deliberately to have avoided the regular route. Nicholas Mesarites no 
doubt feared that he might be intercepted 1f he had used it. He found boats 
that took him along the coast way beyond Pylai to the Gulf of Nikomedeia 
and the ruined town of Neakomis. There he found fishmongers who were 
collecting salted fish for delivery to Nicaea, which they loaded on their 
mules. They offered him a lift. It was not the pleasantest mode of travel, 
but Nicholas Mesarites made no complaints. He was happy to find any 
transport to Nicaea. 


56 C. Galatariotou, ‘Travel and perception in Byzantium’, DOP, 47 (1993), 225-30. 
57 Noted by M. Mullett, ‘In peril on the sea: travel genres and the unexpected’, in Travel 
in the Byzantine World, ed. R. Macrides (Aldershot/Burlington: Ashgate, 2002), 276. 
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Although the travel extracts will have constituted only a relatively 
small part of the letters from which they came, they do bear out Aleksandr 
Kazhdan's evaluation of Nicholas Mesarites as an author who developed 
a more concrete approach to literature and who valued facts. Margaret 
Mullett concurs. In her view, Nicholas Mesarites saw ‘the literary potential 
of maritime disaster in a way that other twelfth-century texts do not.’ His 
account is full of vivid images and detailed observation that are lacking 
elsewhere.” 


Translation 

Letter of the most beloved in God deacon and referendarios Nicholas 
Mesarites sent to the All-Blessed abbot and most blessed monks of the 
revered monastery of Euergetis, expatiating on all that befell him on his 
departure for Nicaea, but also on all that was done at the installation of 
the patriarch of Constantinople and at the concoction of the Holy Myrrh, 
up to and including his induction into the office of referendarios® by the 
most holy patriarch Michael Autoreianos together with the establishment 
of an adelphaton"' for him in a metochion inside the fortress of Nicaea, by 
the name of Christ of Bolenos, which is a nego of the patriarchal 

monastery of Anolakkos, as it is called. 


§1 It may be, fathers and brothers, that your Holy community will 


find fault with me, for my failure — until now — to take up my pen and 
apply my agile hands to a short note or my fingers to letters addressed 
to your holinesses about the things that happened to us when we were 
sent to Nicaea, [It was all the more remiss of me in view of] the way you 
once rescued me when I had lost my way, fed me when I was hungry, 


gave me decent clothes, and then furnished with your admirably concise 


affidavits’ sent me to Nicaea, which is a city that has regained its youth 
and [radiates] a truly imperial brilliance. To be sure, holy community of 


38 A. Kazhdan (with S. Franklin), Studies on Byzantine Literature, 252-3. 

59 Mullet, art. cit., 278. 

60 The sefenendanies acted as a liaison officer between the patriarch and the emperor: see 
ODB III, sub Referendarios. 

61 A literal translation would be: ‘the establishment by him [i.e. the patriarch] of the 
means of subsistence.’ The Byzantine institution of the adelphaton or corrody is clearly 
meant, on which see ODB I, sub Adelphaton. 

62 I have translated iepõv évtevéswv (lit. sacred letters of recommendation) as affidavits 
because Theodore I Laskaris had specifically asked that those unable to come to Nicaea 
should indicate their ‘approval through a signed personal statement,’ 
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monks, you have every right to reprove me on this account and for my 
heartlessness to find me — perhaps not unreasonably — guilty of the crime 
of ingratitude, though I know that you are sympathetic, generous, open 
hearted, and approachable; that you accept those coming in contrition and 
that you do not turn away those that repent. For your [founder and] teacher 
was ‘a chosen instrument’ (Acts 9, 15), like his namesake the Great Paul. 9 
[Neither he nor] the distinguished community under him would, as I am 
persuaded, have turned away somebody asking for forgiveness, but would 
joyfully have excused me for the late — not to say tardy — arrival of my 
letter to you. A very tiring schedule precluded carrying out what I had long 
ago wished to do, for which please forgive me, your holinesses. I am not 
oblivious to, nor unmindful of, the many things that have happened; nor 
do I weary of telling the truth. If I forget the Euergetis, ‘let my right hand 
forget her cunning, ‘If I do not remember’ your holy community ‘let my 
tongue cleave to the roof of my mouth’ (Ps. 137, 5—6). I am therefore come 
to repay my debt and at the same time to fulfil my [side of the bargain]. Let 
me tell you what that is, since it will be of some concern to you. It is to set 
down in writing what happened to me from beginning to end, so that you 
will hear the truth of what was accomplished. 


§2 It was exactly midday when we set sail from the Acropolis. As if 
escaping from a ferocious barbarian raid, we managed to [evade] that 
fearful, churning tumble of currents, which roars like a wild barbarian. It 
has been — if I may say so — aptly called what it is and becomes what it 
has been called.“ About late afternoon near the Rouphinianai monastery? 
we fell into the hands of pirates at a place that is popularly known as 
Modios.$9 either because being circular and hollowed out the sea assumes 
such a shape or because those passing by were seized and held by those 


63 This refers to Paul Evergetinos, the founder of the monastery: see P. Gautier, ‘Le 
typikon de la Theotokos Evergétis', REB, 40 (1982), 6-8; M. Mullett (ed.), Founders and 
refounders of Byzantine monasteries [Belfast Byzantine Texts and Translations, 6.3] 
(Belfast: Institute of Byzantine Studies, Queen's University of Belfast, 2007), 379—442. 

64 I suspect that Mesarites is making play with Boukoleon, which was the name given to 
that part of the imperial palace overlooking the meeting point of the Bosporos and the sea of 
Marmara. Though a false etymology it could easily be understood as the Lion's Mouth: ODB 
I, sub Boukoleon. 

65 See ODB III, sub Rouphinianai. 

66 A dry measure conventionally translated as bushel or the circular bowl used for its 
measurement, as in ‘Do not hide your light under a bushel’ (Mat. 5, 15; Luke 11, 33): see ODB 
II, sub Modios. 
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lying in wait there in the bay and could not sail on unscathed until the 
passing merchants had paid the modios imposed on them by those lurking 
in the bay. I am, you can be sure, in no position to pronounce on the 
matter, since I am neither a merchant nor somebody that plies the seas. 
What I do know is that there I suddenly saw a many-oared ship’s cutter 
flying from under the barren rocks that loom over the harbour. It was 
skimming across the sea and approaching with lethal intent like some 
tawny-headed serpent or like a flash of lightening striking at random and 
consuming anything in its path. Fear and panic took such a hold of us all 
that nobody was able to speak to his neighbour, for we were all terrified by 
it. In that boat were not only powerful oarsmen with Gorgon-like stares, 
but also men armed with swords and lances and crack troops carrying 
bows, but not the ones, which skilful, competent, and strong-handed men 
draw by extending their forearm so that the whole arm is in a straight 
line; by clenching their fingers around the grip at the very middle of the 
bow; and by notching the arrow to the bowstring and drawing the arrow 
with the bowstring to their chest. They were instead of the kind devised 
by barbarians with murderous intent. They fire a [projectile] from a heavy 
wooden stock? that has no added bones or sinews [to strengthen it]. When 
not directed at a target the [stock] is laid out flat. It is drawn using feet 
and hands. The bowstring is not made of stretched sinew, but of a piece 


.of tightly twisted linen, which is stretched over a [‘nut’] made of bone 


to another peg made of pliable wood, hanging down from which is an 
iron bolt. This is brought into action once the operator has a target in his 
sights, and has a deadly effect thanks to the lethal accuracy with which 
the bolt of death is unleashed. 


$83 What do you suppose was going through my head, sacred congre- 
gation of Nazarites, when surrounded by such sharks? Was it not to hide 
in a corner or to cower away or even to conceal myself in the bowels of 
the boat? Was it not to pray for some angry wave to rear up against the 
ship and to sink us all or for the sea gaping wide to swallow us up in our 
trembling state rather than to fall into the hands of the pirates? You, I am 


67 Literally ‘a heavy wooden stock fires them.’ Mesarites is muddling the crossbow and 
the projectiles it fires. 

68 See M.C.Bartusis, The Late Byzantine Army: arms and society, 1204—1453 
(Philadelphia PA: PENN, 1992), 332. For the impact of the crossbow, see R.J. Bartlett, 
‘Technique militaire et pouvoir politique 900-1300’, Annales. ESC, 41 (1986), 1135-59. 

69 Le. monks. 
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sure, would have responded [to the situation] positively; never negatively, 
So those accursed men of blood, who fell upon us unexpectedly, subjected 
us to a brutal search. Because there was apparently nothing suspicious 
about what we carrying on our persons — there was no gold or silver 
stashed away in our purses — they devised a different kind of examination, 
They searched our buttocks and bottoms, the calves of our legs and our 
genitals. Next it was the boat’s turn. We emerged from the experience 
without boots or even our tunics. When they had no immediate success in 
finding what they wanted, they gave us all a hard stare. Having laboured 
in vain they still intended to extract something from us, as we were 
given to understand from the expressions on those piratical faces. At 
one moment the expression on the face was almost a smile; the next it 
was full of resentment and disgust. Once this had become clear to us, 
we put aside any cowardice and hastened to speak to them in a friendly 
fashion, They readily shook hands with us and looked at our hands with 
the kind of interest [that is usually aroused by] the sight of chinking gold 
or silver coins. As soon as they laid eyes on what they were after — for no 
sooner said than a contribution was worked out — those that a short while 
before had been harsh with taut expressions on their faces immediately 
became jolly and well disposed. They ordered us to clamber on to the 
cutter as quickly as possible and urged the master of the ship to set sail 
on a starboard tack. 


84 One of the passengers was a beggar by trade, with filthy hair and his 
clothes in tatters. Snail-like, he had all his possessions with him, slung 
across his shoulder in a scrip. He rushed in front of the others towards 
the boat so that he could be aboard first. His intention was to secure 
a safe berth on the deck before the others. He babbled away, wittily it 


would seem, in his barbarous tongue, making fun of us as though we had: 


been shipwrecked, but tripped up by somebody else plying the trade of a 
beggar — for beggars envy each other in the same way as the poor — he fell 
head first into the sea. The wretch would have perished, having gulped 
down quantities of saltwater, but for the quick reactions ofa distinguished 
member [of our group], who in a fit of madness — all he was wearing 
was a linen tunic — threw himself into the sea and rescued the wretched 
man from danger. Once we had lifted the latter out, we placed him in the 
bows, where he coughed up a great deal of the brine that he had secreted 
in his nasal cavities and had thereupon swallowed when choking on his 


own vomit. 
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§5 While he was spewing up quantities of seawater, we were running 
before a favourable wind and made landfall at Pylai,? which is the starting 
point for Asia Minor and in a manner of speaking the gateway to the paradise 
that has been planted for us 1n the East, where our [fortunes] have been 
resuscitated and reanimated, as a *perfect gift from above' donated by God 
‘the Father of lights’ (Jas. 1, 17), which is the reason why in my opinion it is 
called Pylai (the Gates). This little town is well situated. Its defences are for 
the most part strong; fortified against those casting insolent glances in the 
direction of the interior of Anatolia and daunting to those who would take 
Pylai itself by violent assault. It was night by the time we entered the town's 
harbour. Disembarking from the ship we slept for a while on its beach. At 
first dawn, traders scrutinised the beach in the hope that they might come 
across those intending to journey to the city of the Nicaeans. They were 
in a hurry because they did not wish to return home without a fare; their 
mules and pack animals without a mount.” By second cockcrow they were 
carrying on in the manner of the noisiest of cockerels and aroused us still 
heavy from sleep from our bedding on the beach. They agreed a price and 
there by our side were the mules [already] saddled for us to ride. 


$86 We set off towards Nicaea, the city of victory. Those escorting us had 
spent the night drinking. They were pickled in new wine, which showed 
in their blood-shot eyes and in their curt and blurred speech, for traders 
and night owls have the habit of imbibing unmixed wine into the small 
hours. They let off a stream of idle remarks in our direction, whenever they 
saw us leaning either a little to the right or a little to the left in our seats. 
sitting on our saddles without moving [combined with] the unevenness of 
the ground caused us acute discomfort. Although we had packsaddles on 
some of the donkeys supposedly for the sake of our comfort, they did not 
any the less stop our buttocks and testicles aching. What do you suppose 
we were saying, when we were inundated with insults, which our escorts 
poured down on us like a heavy shower of rain; when they threatened to 
take their cudgels to us, lest our clumsy shifting from side to side damaged 
the mules’ backs; and when the heavens showered us with hail as large 
as pebble stones and whipped heavy snow into our faces? What do you 
suppose we were saying, when we crawled up to the heavens and rolled 


70 Mod. Yalova: see ODB III, sub Pylai; C. Mango, *The Empress Helena, Helenopolis, 
Pylae’, Travaux et Mémoires, 12 (1994), 155-8. 
7l Literally ‘empty’. 
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down to the depths, being treated as though we were barrels tipped from 
the shoulder, while at the same time being whipped, as it were, by the 
dense foliage of the trees and beaten with withies, and when we were riding 
through the cloudy atmosphere, which was dark and smoky, and making 
our way through the impenetrably labyrinthine and cavernous twists and 
turns carved through the mountains? 


§7 Thus did we spend the daylight hours until we reached the fortress 
of Lord George” just when the evening stars were beginning to shine; 
there we found a place to rest and a welcome. There was a fire, bed and 
bedclothes, bread and wine, and meat and pickled fish. Our eyes were, 
however, smarting because of the amount of smoke that was billowing 
around; everywhere was choked up, as the smoke was unable to escape 
through the roof because of the lack of ventilation in the house. Our nostrils 
filled with smoke; our brains were addled; the corneas of our eyes were 
inflamed and smarting; our senses were in tatters and our bodies were out 
of joint. Because I was in such a bad temper I retired to bed, but unable to 
sleep for the whole night I railed against it for being too long and drawn 
out. [I lost counting] the number of times I got up in the middle of the night 
to look at the pole star and the evening star, Ariadne’s crown, Orion and 
the Dog Star and the Belt of Orion and the constellation of Serpens itself, 
with the hidden constellations of Thyterion and Prokyon rising with them; 
the number of times I roused my servant from the wretched pile of straw 
and ashes [which served as his bed] so that anxiety would keep him awake 
and on his toes; and how many times I drummed my fingers on the saddle 
leather of my mule. My servant was so far gone with drink that he was 
insensible to the frequent kickings he was getting. Every so often he would 
utter words as from a dream, having no idea of what he was saying. They 
consisted of delusions about the events of the day, imprecations against the 
mules for slipping on stones or stumbling into potholes. The disconnected 
ravings of his tongue were of the kind that one often hears uttered by men 
during the night, when weighed down and overcome by both wine and 
fatigue. 


72 At the western end of Lake Askania (Iznik gölü): J. Lefort, “Les grandes routes 
médiévales’, in La Bithynie au moyen âge, ed. B. Geyer and J. Lefort [Réalités Byzantines, 
9] (Paris: P. Léthieulleux, 2003], 465. It was of the greatest strategic importance for Alexios 


I Komnenos in his efforts to secure Nicaea: Anna Comnena, Alexiad, ed. Kambylis/Reinsch, 


VI, 11: 194.27—9; XI, 2: 326.27—9; XV, 1: 462.40—43. 
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88 Having woken up and rubbed the sleep from his eyes he immediately 
wanted to eat meat and drink wine seasoned with pepper. There was no 
time to waste. A fire was soon lit with flax and kindling from the embers 
hidden under the ashes and an earthenware vessel filled either with watered 
or with unmixed wine was placed on an iron tripod. A table was set for that 
glutton to dine alone. In his left hand was the meat; in his right a barley 
cake and a knife. Cutting up the meat and bread into small pieces he stuffed 
the food down his throat with relish. His incisors worked away and his 
canine teeth joined in, while his molars chewed and ground up the food. 
This is the way that manufactured implements and the body's instruments 
act together in their natural functions. While he was feasting greedily and 
without drawing breath gulping down pure wine from the deepest of cups, 
I was still frozen from a day of icy blasts and suffocated from the evening’s 
smoke. I did not feel well and [the thought] of food made me feel sick. 
My temples kept throbbing; I had difficulty with my breathing, which was 
hampered by the catarrh [streaming] from my sinuses, while every so often 
a slight whistling sound escaped from my nostrils. 


$89 So it was that nervous and a prey to terrors I packed my clothes into the 
saddle bags and set off on the second stage of my journey mounted on my 
mule, applying the whip in the hope that it would cover the stage to Nicaea 
as quickly as possible. The third time I whipped it my wretched escort went 
out of his mind. These are his [very] words: *What are you doing? It is the 
third time you have whipped my mule. What are you doing hurrying on a 
fool's errand, you blithering idiot? The sun has not yet appeared above the 
eastern horizon; it has not yet brightened the summits of the mountains; 
it has not yet traversed the vapours of the ocean and its waters; it has not 
yet reached the midpoint of the day, when it is time for Junch and men eat 
potage and drink dark wine and munch fish and meat, vegetables and pulses. 
Either you are like some glutton, who is always hungry and thirsty, and a 
complete toper [to boot], or it has escaped your notice that the day, which 
is dawning, is [Sunday,] the first day of the week and the Lord's day, when 
it is the custom to participate in the sacred offering [made] in church from 
the holy altar of the precious gifts of Christ. Therefore slacken the reins; 
give the mule a chance and stop urging it on to go ever faster with frequent 
strokes from your staff, like somebody late for supper. Can't you see that I 
am already short of breath [trying to keep up with you] and that my ankles, 
knees, joints, feet, heels, and the tendons in my calves are getting tired, not 
to mention my ankle sockets and along with my lower legs my feet to the 
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tips of my toes? Aren't you afraid that you will slip off the mule and fall 
headlong to the ground and smash your face in? Your set of teeth will be 
shattered and jump right out of their sockets; your tongue will be mangled 
by your molars and lacerated by your canines and cut into pieces by your 
remaining incisors, while the roof of your mouth will hurt out of sympathy 
rather than from the initial shock, when it is abruptly clamped against your 
lower jaw; your lips will be bloody and the whole configuration of your face 
will be distorted. Your clothing will probably be filthy from the mire you 
have rolled in; and it may be that there will be nobody around to drag you 
out of the muddy slime. [Here is another possibility:] you reach the edge of a 
swirling river, where there is no bridge or ford or any other way of crossing, 
except letting the animal get its hooves, ankles, and knees wet, [and if need 
be] its belly, underbelly, and neck, as well. In the river are rounded boulders, 
which depending upon the shape of the riverbed are dragged along caught 
by its powerful currents. When the mule inevitably has the mischance to 
stumble on the shifting stones, will it not immediately slip and fall and be 
unable to get up? And what will you, miserable sinner that you are, do, if 
you were riding on it? Won't you cry out in alarm and seek help? If you are 
thrown from your mount and fall into the water face downwards or upside 
down, who will there be to pull you out? See that you don't make trouble 
for us by getting yourself into dangerous scrapes. If you stray from the 
proper path and fall in with footpads, won't you be robbed? And there will 
be nothing you can do! Who will reach out a helping hand when you see 
death [staring you] in the face? Or when you are dead who will there be to 
bury you? Therefore be gentle, when you spur the mule, lest you die before 
your time; lest you are harvested like an “unripe ... olive” (Job 15, 33). 


810 Such were the words that my escort directed towards me. How amazing 
it was that the old drunk should be versed in the Scriptures and should be 
so caring and full of pity for our band of travellers! I wanted to offer some 
counter arguments, but the weight and conviction of his words left me in no 
position to make any objection. I wanted to remain silent, but he continued 
to upbraid me all the more. I wanted to stop the torrent of words he was 
directing at me, but the truth constricted my [throat] and my conscience 
left me speechless. I was only upsetting myself over nothing. I therefore 
kept quiet as though filled with pious thoughts and continued the rest of the 
journey in silence, mouthing the sacred words with which, keeping vigil in 
the middle of the night and rising with the breaking of the day, David praised 


and glorified the Creator, together with the readings for the third and sixth | 
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hours: that is to say, the words delivered in judgement against Emmanuel by 


those that crucified Him and those spoken by Him who for our sakes made 


himself of no account through His elevation on the cross. 


§11 After I had finished my meditations on Holy Scripture we saw the 
battlements and towers of Nicaea ... and from afar they glistened as white 
as snow. A sense of awe came over me... ms. ends 


From an earlier folio” where the text below follows on from a synopsis of 
Zonaras's commentary on the Easter canons of John Damaskenos 


For my fear was that I would be detected and arrested by those implacably 
hostile to our people; that they would condemn me and throw me into a 
dungeon in some grim fortress. Therefore I arranged to meet one of my 
relatives by blood, who was a member of our group, somewhere unexpected 
and completely inaccessible, where I divulged [the contents of] the imperial 
order" and revealed, as was proper, the details of the scheme, which he was 
to disclose in the hearing of clergy, like ourselves, and not in the dwelling 
places of the heathen. He was full of good will, but he paid scant regard to 
the conditions I had laid down. He at once proceeded to the monastery of 
the Pantokrator,” where he unburdened himself of our plans not in a corner, 
but openly, in public, and for all to hear. Among the foreigners there was a 
malevolent Italian, who noticed the densely packed gathering that resulted. 
He spoke a little Greek and making as little noise as possible approached 
them on tiptoe, so to speak. He was able to learn everything that we had 
thought to keep secret. He seized the letter, first twisting it out of the hand 
of the person holding it and then taking it to the Venetian podesta, which 
translated means governor of the Venetian people.” 


73 Ms Ambr. F96 Sup. £.139, but Cataldi Palau thinks that it is out of order and should come 
after ff.190v—193v: in other words, that it should follow on from the previous Reisebericht: 
Cataldi Palau, ‘Deux lettres inédites’, 219-20. 

74 See above, no. III Imperial Rescript. 

75 See ODB III, sub Pantokrator monastery in Constantinople, which was occupied by the 
Venetians after 1204 and its conventual buildings became their headquarters: see in general 
S. Kotzabassi, The Pantokrator Monastery in Constantinople [Byzantinisches Archiv, 27] 
(Berlin/New York: Walter de Gruyter, 2013). 

76 This was Marino Zeno (1205-1207); see D.M. Nicol, Byzantium and Venice: a study 
in diplomatic and cultural relations (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1988), 153—5. 
Zeno was involved in the ecclesiastical diplomacy of the time, having participated in the 
debate between representatives of the Latin and Orthodox Churches on 30 August 1206. 
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I heard about the matter from Brachnos, among the most experienced 
of doctors, who was dining with us. My immediate reaction was to abandon 
the bread, walnuts, and dried figs — for this was the fare we had laid out — 
and get up from the table. I was in a state of agitation. To prepare myself 
for the worst I decided to visit the monastery of the Peribleptos.” But I 
was put in my place by the monk James, who had formerly pretended to 
be my friend, but [turned out to be] just another Cyclops; being both by 
reputation and behaviour thoroughly malicious and spiteful. I decided to 
make myself scarce, lest he behaved in the dreadful way he had solemnly 
sworn he would. With no clear purpose I went down to the shore at 
Psammadion” and boarding a skiff crossed to the city of Chalcedon, I 
was in fear and trembling, terrified that, as soon as the foreigners got 
to know about me, they would subject me to unbearable tortures. I went 
on foot from there to the monastery of Rouphinianai,? where I lodged 
for the night after arriving at about lamplighting time.?' I was bathed in 


sweat and breathing heavily. With a crooked finger I flicked the sweat off | 


my brow. My legs, knees, and ankles were on the point of collapse. There 
I received food and drink and was given a bed to sleep in. At about the 
second crowing of the cock they struck the semantron;” I got out of bed, 
though sleep still called. But fear of the foreigner militated against this 
and did not allow me to sleep any longer. Though agitated I got up, shook 
the sleep from my eyes, and recited a hymn to God, as is my custom. 


Though it was still dark I set off on foot once more. Early in the morning 


just as the sun was rising I arrived at the harbour at Nosiai,” like a ship 
without a helmsman, which by chance has strayed off much frequented 
and easily navigated routes. 


77 See ODB III, sub Peribleptos Monastery. It was granted by the papal legate Benedict 
of Sta Susanna to Venetian Benedictines: W. Müller-Wiener, Bildlexikon zur Topographie 
Istanbul: Byzantion-Konstantinopolis-Istanbul bis zum Beginn des 17. Jahrhunderts 
(Tübingen: E. Wasmath, 1977), 200. For the archaeological remains: see K. Dark, ‘The 
Byzantine Church and monastery of St Mary Peribleptos in Istanbul’, Burlington Magazine, 
141 (1999), 656—64. 

78 Cf. Choniates, Historia, 343.4]. 

79 A landing stage in the quarter of Constantinople known as Psamathia, which occupied 
the south-western corner of the city: see ODB III, sub Psamathia. 

80 See ODB III, sub Rouphinianai. 

81 Herodotos 7.215.1. 

82 See ODB III, sub Semantron. 

83 See F. Bernard, ‘The Anonymous of Sola and the School of Nosiai’, JOB, 61 
(2011), 81-8, 
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Once there I see a ship with a helmsman ... with a cargo of wine 
jars and other odds and ends ... . I suspected the boat might be carrying 
pirates ... . As they were approaching the shore their calls and their strange 
hairstyle marked them out as foreigners. Pretending to be pleased to see 
them I addressed them in a friendly fashion. Realising that I wanted to 
go on board with them, they signalled without any signs of attention or 
suspicion that I should climb aboard. With a fair wind behind us we came 
around midday to the port of Ritzion,^ where to our heart's delight we 
partook of food. Departing thence we crossed over to Neakomis® opposite. 
It lies on the seashore, preserving scarcely any characteristics of a city. 
Most of it — it might be more correct to say all of it — has been burned and 
razed to the ground; buried and reduced to rubble. At Neakomis the houses 
don't have walls; they are not built with stones and mortar and topped off 
with rafters [and a roof], but are contrived out of wattle plastered with daub 
and covered with rushes and reeds. Around the ninth hour of the day I 
disembarked and set myself down on the beach, offering my thanksgivings 
to God that he had snatched me from the hand of the foreigner. I did not 
want to touch any food, though asked to on several occasions by the local 
townspeople, but prey to sleep I lay there snoring until evening propped up 
on my elbow. | 

Once I was completely awake I partook of a very large portion of 
baked tunny — it was Saturday — and some barley bread, because the 
local townsmen were short of spelt flour. I came to an agreement with 
some peddlers, who were using their mules to transport salted fish 
packed in small baskets, which prevented them being damaged by the 
constant friction attendant on a long unbroken journey. [So it was that] 
I set off for Nicaea through the night, foregoing any sleep. My travelling 
companions stayed awake by singing and forgetting about any hardship; 
I was filled with gladness to be of their company — escorted, as it were, 
by such splendid fellows. If ever I preferred to intone the Trisagion chant 
or suddenly to break into the Lord's song [Ps. 137] at the top of my voice, 
they made fun of me and jeered at me. I had to listen to the following 
outrageous [comments]: “You must be the most stupid and most ignorant 
of fellows to want to sing sacred chants and songs “in a strange land" 
(Ps. 137, 4) amid [these] thickly wooded and precipitous ravines. Don't 


. 84 Modern Darica kalesi on the northern shore of the Gulf of Nikomedeia. 


85 Modern Hersek on the southern shore of the Gulf of Nikomedeia, not far from the 
medieval Helenopolis: Mango, ‘The Empress Helena’, 147—50. 
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you know that brigands and highwaymen lurk in these parts and attack 
travellers unawares? Make sure your speech is rough and barbarous; let out 
meaningless and mangled sounds; cut the air in two with your senseless 
ululations; hit your horse for no good reason; whistle loudly so that the 
sound travels far; keep prattling on, however vain and purposeless [it may 
be]; do everything you can to frighten and disconcert the evildoers, who 
lie in wait. Hearing this I stopped singing the Lord's song and reluctantly 
did as I was told, for I had considered the songs they were singing crude 
and distasteful, because I did not know about such things. 

Thus did we negotiate the difficulties and dangers of the road ... . Night 
had already passed and day was breaking, when we found ourselves on the 
shores of Lake [Askania]. We approached the towers of Nicaea and by the 
entry gate .... 





VI 


FOURTH LENTEN SERMON 1215 


Introduction 


Edition: Edition: A. Heisenberg, ‘Neue Quellen zur Geschichte des latein- 
ischen Kaisertums und der Kirchenunion: II. III — Der Bericht des Nikolaos 
Mesarites über die politischen und kirchlichen Ereignisse des Jahres 
1214', Sitzungsberichte der bayerischen Akademie der Wissenschaften, 
philos.-philol und hist. Klasse, 1923, Abh. 3 (Munich, 1923), 3-96 [- 
A. Heisenberg, Quellen und Studien zur spdtbyzantinischen Geschichte 
(London: Variorum Reprints, 1973), II, iii] 


CHRONOLOGY 

This was Nicholas Mesarites's fourth Lenten sermon delivered on Cheese 
Sunday, 8 March 1215. His first Lenten sermon must therefore date from 
1212, so that his appointment to the see of Ephesos will have been made 
in 1211. The opening folios of the manuscript are badly damaged and I 
have made as much sense of them as I can. The sermon takes the form 
of a report on Nicholas Mesarites's activities in the previous six months 
followed by an admonishment to his congregation to mend their ways 
and show greater respect for the church. It is natural to assume that 
his audience was made up mostly of inhabitants of the city of Ephesos. 
However, there was bound to be a large clerical element including an 
influential group from Constantinople. Otherwise it makes no sense, 
when Mesarites is describing the lodgings set aside for him during his 
stay at Constantinople in the Thomaites at St Sophia, for him to turn to his 
audience and say: ‘Those of you, who were products of the Great Church 
of the Wisdom of God the Word and from childhood upwards enjoyed 
the upbringing and education it offered, know what sort of a building it 
is? He was addressing the likes of Nicholas Kalognomos, a deacon of St 
Sophia, who was two years later an unsuccessful candidate for Anaia, 
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a suffragan see of Ephesos. The purpose behind Nicholas Mesarites's 
Lenten sermons was not to entertain but to uplift and to edify. Though he 
travelled a great deal in the three months from September to December 
1214 he does not turn his experiences into sparkling anecdotes, as he had 
done with his journey of March 1208. Tbe bulk of the sermon is devoted 
to the religious controversies in which he was involved, whether within 
the Orthodox Church or with representatives of the papacy. However, 
these raise problems, because Nicholas Mesarites lifts long passages of 
what purports to be transcripts of these debates more or less verbatim 
from other sources. Does this detract from the value of his writings as a 
historical source? What does this say about Mesarites as a writer? 

But there is one of the basic tasks of a historian that he fulfils admirably. 
He provides a precise chronology. He was summoned to attend the emperor 
Theodore Laskaris at Sardis, which he reached on 14 September 1214? The 
reason behind this was the need to proceed with the elevation of a new 


patriarch, since there had been a vacancy on the patriarchal throne of ten | 


and a half months following the death of the patriarch Michael Autoreianos,? 
It had become a matter of some urgency, because Michael Autoreianos 
had split the upper echelons of the ecclesiastical hierarchy by reopening 
the controversy over the meaning of ‘My Father is greater than I’ (John 14, 
28).4 Nicholas Mesarites was a leading opponent of Michael Autoreianos 


and had publicly objected to his views on the matter. He deals with this in 


1 E.Kurtz, ‘Tpu cHHONAJNBHBIXb rpaMoTbi MHTporioiMTa edecckararo Huronas 
Mecaputa’, Vizantijskij Vremennik, 12 (1906), no. 3, 110-11. 

2 Mesarites IIT, 82, 8.31. 

3 Nikephoros Kallistos Xanthopoulos, Enarratio de episcopis Byzantii et de patriarchis 
omnibus constantinopolitanis, in Migne PG, 147, 465B; Laurent, ‘Chronologie des patriarches 
de Constantinople au XIIIe siècle’, 133, calculates the death of Michael Autoreianos to 26 
August 1214 on the basis of the account left by Xanthopoulos. This produces a serious 
problem because this would mean that there was only a month's vacancy after Autoreianos’s 
death instead of the ten and a half month one indicated by Xanthopoulos. It is therefore 
more likely that Autoreianos died in 1213, as emerges from a letter of Basil Pediadites, 
bishop of Kerkyra, to Pope Innocent III: K.A. Manaphes, "ErniotoAr| BacuAg(ov Igótaótcov 
untponzoA(tou Kepkópag zpóc tov nánrav Ivvokévttov T Kal ó xpóvog ravpiapyetac Miyani 
A'toð Abdtopevavod’, Exerepig Etaipsiag BoCavtivév Lnovddyv, 42 (1975-1976), 429-33. 
Because 26 August is likely to be correct for the date of Autoreianos’s death, the vacancy 
will have continued to July 1214, when it is possible that Theodore Eirenikos’s election to the 
patriarchal throne took place with his inauguration having to wait until 28 September 1214. 

4 A. Papadakis (with J. Meyendorff), The Christian East and the Rise of the Papacy 
(Crestwood NY: St Vladimir's Seminary Press, 1994), 194—6; P. Magdalino, Manuel I 
Komnenos, 287-90; Angold, Church and Society, 83-6. 
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some detail, which suggests that the controversy had taken place within 
the previous year and continued after the death of the patriarch.? Nicholas 
accompanied Theodore Laskaris to Nicaea, where on 28 September the 
emperor installed Theodore Eirenikos as the new patriarch. He too had 
been an opponent of Michael Autoreianos over the interpretation of ‘My 
Father is greater than I^ He was at the time chartophylax of the patriarchal 
church and as such the patriarch’s deputy. This speaks eloquently of how 
deeply divided the hierarchy of the church had become. 

A day or so before the inauguration of the new patriarch Theodore 
Laskaris received news that Alexios Komnenos,’ the founder of the empire 
of Trebizond, had suffered a disaster. The fragmentary state of the text 
means that it is not possible to be more specific, but whatever it was it 
delivered Paphlagonia to Theodore Laskaris. With the formalities of 
installing a new patriarch completed, the emperor immediately set off to 
take possession of his new territories, but within the month he was forced 
to return to Nicaea because of the arrival of a delegation from Rome. They 
came to discuss both the union of churches and peace between Theodore 
Laskaris and the Latin emperor Henry? At the same time, monks arrived 
from the European side of the Bosporos seeking protection from the 
persecution unleashed by Cardinal Pelagius. Laskaris sent Nicholas 
Mesarites to Constantinople to negotiate over the union of churches in 
general and the persecution of Orthodox monks in particular." He arrived 
at Constantinople on either 14 or 15 November 2014. Within a day or two 
he was protesting to the papal legate Pelagius about his persecution of the 
monks of the Propontic shore. The legate agreed to call it off in deference 
to Theodore Laskaris.! As we shall see, pressure from the emperor Henry 
was perhaps a more important factor. Nicholas Mesarites next attended to 
the arrangements for the funeral of his mother, who had died shortly before 
his arrival in Constantinople." On 22 November there was a full-scale 
debate on the azymes and four or five days later he returned to Nicaea in 


5 Mesarites III, $4—10, 11-18. 
6 Laurent, loc. cit. 
7 ODB I, sub Alexios I Komnenos. See D. Korobeinikov, Byzantium and the Turks in the 
thirteenth century (Oxford: Oxford University Press, 2014), 153—4. 
8 Mesarites IIT, $4, 11.7—13. 
9 Mesarites III, $12, 19.8—25. 
10 Mesarites III, $13, 19-20, 
li Mesarites III, $18—21, 23—6. 
12 Mesarites III, $22, 26—7. 
13 St Cecilia’s day: Mesarites III, 823, 27.10—12. 
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the company of the interpreter Nicholas of Otranto and an eminent Spanish 
legist, who may have been Pontius de Ilerda, a professor at Bologna." 
From Nicaea they made their way at the very end of November to Pontic 
Herakleia, where Theodore Laskaris was in residence. There they staged a 
debate over papal primacy, which quickly turned into an argument over the 
procession of the Holy Spirit. Theological debates were part of diplomacy, 
Theodore Laskaris was asked at the end of the debate for a verdict. He 
demurred on the grounds that he was a soldier, not a clerk, and left it to the 
distinguished men of letters, who made up the audience, to decide. They 
diplomatically refused to make any pronouncement, leaving the way open 
for continuing negotiations." 

Nicholas Mesarites was obliged to make his own way back to Nicaea, 
where he found himself shunned by the patriarch and his colleagues on 
the Episcopal bench. His fault was that while in Constantinople he had 
allowed Cardinal Pelagius to refer to Theodore Eirenikos as the archbishop 
of the Greeks rather than insist that he was the patriarch of the church of 
the Constantinopolitans." Theodore Laskaris arrived a few days later — it 
would have been in the middle of December — to receive his Armenian 
bride. Mesarites attended the wedding and then made his way back to 
Ephesos, where he discovered that local people had taken advantage of his 
long absence to seize property belonging to his church." 

At the most basic level part of the value of Nicholas Mesarites's 
fourth Lenten sermon derives from the firm chronology it supplies for the 
important episodes in which he was involved. It is to these that we now 
need to turn. 


POLITICAL SITUATION 

Nicholas Mesarites reveals the complicated nature of the political situation 
facing Theodore I Laskaris in the autumn of 1214. He was still coming to 
terms with the heavy defeat inflicted on him in the autumn of 1211 by the 
Latin emperor Henry of Hainault. He had to accept the humiliating terms 


14 Mesarites III, $32, 33.10—12. 

15 Mesarites IH, $33—49, 34—46. 

16 Mesarites HI, $50, 46.14—25. 

17 Mesarites III, $51, 47.6—15. 

18 On Theodore I Laskaris's Armenian marriage: see A. Heisenberg, ‘Zu den armenisch- 
byzantinischen Beziehungen am Anfang des 13. Jahrhunderts', 3-20; J.-L. van Dieten, 
Niketas Choniates: Erlduterungen zu den Reden und Briefen nebst einer Biographie, 181—6. 

19 Mesarites III, $53, 47-8. 
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that the latter imposed in January 1212 in a treaty signed at the palace 
of Nymphaion.? Theodore Laskaris ceded the region of Skamandros 
— the north-western corner of Asia Minor — to the Latins together with 
Nikomedeia and the surrounding territory. It left him with a small 
bloc of territory around Nicaea, Prousa, and Lopadion, which was more 
or less cut off from a larger bloc to the south, consisting in the classical 
terminology used by Nicholas Mesarites of Ionia, Lydia, and Caria. It was 
the area encompassed by the Byzantine themes of Neokastra, Thrakesion, 
and Mylasa and Melanoudion.? It left Theodore Laskaris in a vulnerable 
position. It would seem from the information provided by Nicholas 
Mesarites that the Seljuq Sultan Izz el-Din Kay-Kawus I disregarded the 
peace treaty made after the Nicaean victory in June 1211 over the Seljuqs 
at Antioch-on-the-Maiander and invaded Nicaean territories, but Theodore 
forced him ‘to withdraw without shedding blood or recourse to battle’? 
— in other words, to respect the terms of the treaty between them. When 
Nicholas Mesarites met Theodore Laskaris on 14 September 1214 at Sardis, 
the latter was clearly returning from a campaign, since he had German, 
Turkish, and Armenian troops with him.” It is, of course, impossible to 
be absolutely certain where Laskaris had been campaigning, but Sardis is 
well placed for the Maiander valley, which was always the weak point of 
the Nicaean frontier with the Turks.? It is difficult to believe that Theodore 
Laskaris would have embarked with such confidence on.his annexation 
of Paphlagonia in the autumn of 1214 unless he was certain that he had 
secured his southern frontiers. 

Paphlagonia had been the lordship of David Komnenos, the brother 
of Alexios Komnenos, the founder of the empire of Trebizond.” In the 
aftermath of the fall of Constantinople he was a rival of Theodore Laskaris 


20 Akropolites, History, 815 (ed. Heisenberg/Wirth), 27-8 (transl. Macrides), 148—9, 
151-2; G. Prinzing, ‘Der Brief Kaiser Heinrichs von Konstantinopel vom 13. Januar 1212’, 
Byzantion, 43 (1973), 395—431. 

21 This may have included much of the lower Sangarios valley: see G. Saint-Guillain, 
"Propriétés et bienfaiteurs de l'abbaye constantinopolitaine de Sainte-Marie du Perchay’, 
Onoavpiopata, 41/42 (2011/2012), 24-8. 

22 This is the rough equivalent of the modern Turkish provinces of Balikesir, Manisa, 
Ushak, Izmir, Aydin, and Mugla. 

23 Mesarites III, $3, 10.23—5. 

24 Mesarites III, 2, 9.4. 

25 See Korobeinikov, Byzantium and the Turks, 220—27. 

26 ODB I, sub David Komnenos; A.A.M. Bryer, ‘David Komnenos and St Eleutheros’, 
Apygiov IIóvcov, 42 (1988-1989), 161-87. 
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for Nikomedeia and the surrounding region. Defeated by Laskaris, David 
had turned to the Latin emperor Henry and had recognised his overlordship, 
His death in December 1212 allowed his brother Alexios nominal control of 
Paphlagonia. However, George Akropolites informs us that in the months 
after Theodore Laskaris's victory over the Seljuqs in June 1211 the Nicaean 
emperor seized Pontic Herakleia and Amastris,” which would have given 
him control over much of the Paphlagonian littoral. Modern scholars have 
dismissed this information out of hand, believing that it refers either to 
1207, when Theodore Laskaris defeated David Komnenos, or to the events 
of the autumn of 1214 covered by Nicholas Mesarites.?* However, the latter 
provides a detail that suggests that there may be some truth to Akropolites's 
account. He talks about Latin troops kept by Theodore Laskaris as 
prisoners of war. He had captured them near Pegai” during an engagement 
between Latin and Nicaean forces that took place in July 1211. The Latin 
emperor Henry claimed it as a victory, but it is worth considering whether 


it was anything more than a successful defence of Pegai, which at that 


time was the only foothold the Franks still had in Asia Minor. Why was it 
only in the autumn, when the campaigning season was coming to an end, 
that there was a full-scale invasion of Theodore Laskaris's territories??? 
The failure of the Franks to follow up their apparent victory would have 
given Theodore Laskaris a breathing space and the opportunity to secure 
two important cities from David Komnenos. It would also explain why the 
Latin emperor left it until the autumn to launch his invasion of Asia Minor. 
He could not have allowed the annexation of territory belonging to a client 
or possibly a vassal to go unpunished. As it was, the Latins won a stunning 
victory against superior forces, which changed everything. Laskaris lost 
the whole of north-western Asia Minor and would certainly have had to 
give up any ephemeral gains in Paphlagonia. 

It comes as a surprise that he was able to recover so quickly from this 
defeat and annexe Paphlagonia in the autumn of 1214. It was the result 
of clever diplomacy and rank opportunism. It was only possible because 
Theodore Laskaris reacted so swiftly to the news that in September 1214 
Alexios Komnenos had fallen into the hands of the Seljuq sultan, as we 
learn from Nicholas Mesarites. This was followed on 1 November 1214 
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by the Seljuq conquest of the Paphlagonian port of Sinope.*! That there 
might have been an understanding reached between Theodore Laskaris 
and the Seljuq sultan soon after David Komnenos's death in December 
1212 over the division of his territories is strengthened by Laskaris’s 
other diplomatic initiatives at the time. He was negotiating for a marriage 
with a daughter of King Leo II of Cilicia. Matters were sufficiently far 
advanced in October 1213 for the patriarchal synod to give its consent to 
such a marriage.” An alliance with the Armenians of Cilicia presented 
a two-fold advantage. It provided a source of recruitment, of which 
Theodore Laskaris, as we have seen, availed himself. It was also a way 
of putting added pressure on the Seljuq sultan, who would not wish to 
be fighting on two separate fronts. One is tempted to treat the bloodless 
victory over the Seljuqs mentioned by Nicholas Mesarites as a diplomatic 
triumph rather than anything else. The division of Paphlagonia between 
Theodore Laskaris and the Seljuq sultan seems to have been done without 
any reference to the Latin emperor. However, Theodore Laskaris must 
have realised that at some point he would have to seek the latter's approval, 
because David Komnenos had been his client or possibly vassal. Nicholas 
Mesarites does not mention any emissaries from the Latin emperor being 
received by Theodore Laskaris. The only diplomatic missions he talks 
of came from Old Rome, but he makes it clear that their remit was not 
limited to ecclesiastical affairs. The respectful handling that they received 
suggests that Theodore Laskaris saw discussions with papal represent- 
atives as a means of obtaining a settlement with the Latin emperor, 
which would have included his consent to the Nicaean annexation of 
Paphlagonia. Not to be ruled out is the possibility that the quid pro quo 
would have been Theodore Laskaris's recognition of the superior rights of 
the Latin emperor over Paphlagonia, as they existed in David Komnenos's 
day. Theodore Laskaris's subsequent marriage to a niece of the emperor 
Henry suggests that some agreement over Paphlagonia was reached.? 
However, there could have been no talk of a Latin marriage in the 
autumn of 1214 because Nicholas Mesarites records the arrival at Nicaea 
of Theodore Laskaris's Armenian bride in December.^^ It seems unlikely 
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that the Nicaean emperor would have gone through with this marriage if 
there were a prospect for a marriage alliance with the Latin emperor. That 
he regretted his Armenian marriage is obvious, because be repudiated 
his bride within a few months.? Modern historians have assumed that 
this was because she was not who she was supposed to be. Instead of a 
daughter, Leo II of Cilicia had sent Theodore Laskaris a niece. A more 
important consideration is likely to have been that a Latin alliance took 
precedence over one with Cilicia, which no longer offered the advantages 
it once did now that Paphlagonia was secure. 


ECCLESIATICAL AFFAIRS 

The insights and information that Nicholas Mesarites offers on the political 
situation are only incidental to the state of the Church, which was his 
main concern. His fourth Lenten Sermon is i) our only source for the deep 
divisions within the Orthodox Church at the end of the patriarchate of 
Michael Autoreianos (1208—1214) and ii) a major source for the mission of 
the papal legate Cardinal Pelagius to Constantinople (1213—1215). 


i) Michael Autoreianos came from one of those long-established 
Constantinopolitan families that served in both the imperial and 
patriarchal administrations. He went into the patriarchal administration 
and became a deacon of St Sophia. After initial difficulties, which we 
shall come to, he had a very successful career thanks to the patriarch 
John X Kamateros, who appointed him to the two highest offices of 
chartophylax and megas sakellarios.*° He seems to have had the support 
of the Kamateros family. In the late twelfth century we find married 
into the Kamateros family a krites tou belou Theodore Autoreianos, who 
must have been a close relative of the future patriarch.’ After the fall of 
Constantinople Michael Autoreianos escaped to Asia Minor and found 
refuge in a monastery on Mount Olympos.” His choice as patriarch 
in March 1208 owed a great deal to the advocacy of Basil Kamateros, 
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who was a powerful figure at the court of Theodore Laskaris.? It was 
very much a political appointment and at first Michael Autoreianos did 
not disappoint. His first significant action as patriarch was to officiate 
at Theodore Laskaris's coronation. He then — quite without precedent 
— granted remission of sins to Nicaean soldiers killed in battle. He and 
his synod, for their part, took an oath of loyalty to Theodore Laskaris, 
his consort Anna Angelina, and their son Nicholas.? These were all 
measures designed to demonstrate the Church’s unequivocal support 
of the emperor as he strove to regenerate the Byzantine Empire. It was 
of a piece with what the new patriarch saw as his special task, which 
was to bring together the scattered flocks of Orthodoxy. He had almost 
immediate success when, in 1209, a representative of the Cypriot Church 
came to Nicaea seeking confirmation from the patriarchal synod of the 
election of a new archbishop of Cyprus.“ 

This hardly prepares us for the struggle over the meaning of ‘the Father 
is greater than (John 14, 28), which Nicholas Mesarites presents as a 
bitter personal confrontation with the patriarch, who sought to overturn 
the Ekthesis issued in 1166 by Manuel I Komnenos. This had enshrined 
in an imperial decree a synodal decision on the original controversy over 
‘the Father is greater than I? This is a troubling text with its implication 
of gradations within the divinity. Byzantine theologians dealt with this 
by insisting that God the Father assured the unity of the Godhead in 
his capacity as its principle and cause. They understood that it was as 
cause that the Father was greater than the Son, but only by virtue of His 
hypostasis? — the view being that the three persons of the Trinity had 
different hypostaseis, but identical natures and essences. Guided by the 
Pisan theologian Hugo Eteriano, Manuel imposed what was seen as a 
Latin solution. It oversimplified the problem by insisting that Christ was 
inferior to God the Father in so far as he had become man and equal in 
so far as he was God. The emperor's opponents accused him of dividing 
Christ's essential unity. At the heart of the opposition were the deacons 
of St Sophia, numbered among whom was Michael Autoreianos, who was 
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later deprived of the office of protonotarios for refusing to accept the 
imperial decree.9 The opponents of the Ekthesis considered it ‘a deviation 
[from Orthodoxy] effected by means of an imperial and synodical 
decree. They considered it a crude imperial intervention in matters of 
dogma, which imposed a solution that had its origins in the West, but 
what most appalled them was the failure of the formulation to do justice 
to the complexity of the relationship of God the Father and God the Son. 
Opposition continued even after Manuel Komnenos's death, but achieved 
nothing. 

By 1213 Michael Autoreianos would have been in his 70s and aware that 
he had not long to live. At last, there seemed to be a chance of righting what 
he had always seen as an undoubted wrong, because Theodore Laskaris 
was now in a weak position. The Latin victory of 1211 had diminished 
his status, while the death of his consort Anna Angelina soon afterwards 
was a severe blow because marriage to her had given his imperial claims 
a dynastic foundation. Without her the legitimacy of Theodore Laskaris’s 
assumption of the imperial office was more than ever dependent on 
the Church. Michael Autoreianos raised the possibility of revising the 
Ekthesis with his synod, but without adequate support took the matter to 
Theodore Laskaris. The patriarch’s main concern was the inadequacy of 
the formulation contained in the Ekthesis, which failed to bring out that 
any differences between God the Father and God the Son were differences 
of hypostasis. It was reasonable criticism and Theodore Laskaris referred 
the matter back to synod. In the meantime the patriarch died, leaving the 
matter unresolved, which may explain why there was such a long vacancy 
after his death. 

Family tradition was part of the motivation behind Nicholas Mesarites’s 
decision to put himself forward as spokesman for retaining the Ekthesis. He 
claimed that his father had a role to play as protasekretis in the opening 
formalities that led to the promulgation of the Ekthesis“ As we have 
seen, Nicholas Mesarites may have been exaggerating — if not downright 
misleading — because his father had not yet been promoted to the position of 
protasekretis. Nicholas's line of argument was a traditional one: revisiting 
old controversies only weakened the foundations of Orthodoxy. He was 
convinced that the Ekthesis was in line with patristic teaching and had 
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the imprimatur of John of Damascus. He emphasised how important 
the notion of kenosis — that Christ was able, on assuming human form, 
to empty Himself of divinity — was to the formulation contained in the 
Ekthesis.” This was an idea that was to have a long future in the Orthodox 
tradition, but does not seem to have been controversial at the time.*® His 
speech to synod was most notable for its contempt of the patriarch and 
bitterness at the way the latter had needlessly divided the Church. The final 
act was the drafting by Nicholas Mesarites of a formula putting an end to 
the controversy. This received imperial approval and made possible the 
election of a new patriarch.” 

This was Mesarites’s ally, Theodore Eirenikos, the chartophylax of the 
patriarchal Church.? Before 1204 Theodore had been a notable figure in 
the Byzantine administration. He held the key position of keeper of the 
imperial inkwell, which put him at the head of the imperial chancery, and 
he may have acted as mesazon, supervising government on the emperor's 
behalf?! After 1204 he went to Nicaea, where he was given the position 
of consul of the philosophers, which must have been largely honorific. 
He then transferred to the patriarchal administration, where his talents 
and contacts brought him the position of chartophylax. Like Nicholas 
Mesarites, he was convinced that the well being of the Church depended on 
cooperation with the emperor in his role of epistemonarches of the Church. 
The attack launched by Michael Autoreianos on the Ekthesis threatened 
to undermine imperial authority within the Church. Theodore Laskaris 
had already given notice that he took his responsibilities seriously when he 
nipped in the bud an attempt by scholars from Constantinople to revive the 
controversy over the Eucharistic elements that had disturbed the Church 
of Constantinople at the end of the twelfth century.? It was as epistemon- 
arches of the Church that Manuel I Komnenos had raised the question of 
the meaning of ‘the Father is greater than I.’ The emperor's role as episte- 
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monarches or moderator of the Church was divisive. There were those 
who objected to his interference in ecclesiastical affairs, but there were 
those, such as the canonist Theodore Balsamon, who welcomed imperial 
initiatives and gave them a solid basis in canon law, even going so far as to 
compare the sacerdotal responsibilities of an emperor to those of a bishop. 
Michael Autoreianos was reviving this division and faced opposition from 
those who welcomed the emperor's role as epistemonarches. Even though 
the outcome was decided by the patriarch's death and the installation of 
an opponent as his successor, it was an important episode. Thereafter, 
there was no inclination on the part of the patriarchs in exile to challenge 
imperial authority until the accession ofthe patriarch Arsenios Autoreianos 
in 1254.54 It may not be a complete coincidence that he was a relative — a 
nephew or a great nephew — of Michael Autoreianos. 


ii) The mission of Cardinal Pelagius? to Constantinople had two main 
objectives. The most pressing was to rescue the Latin patriarchate of 
Constantinople, which had collapsed into a state of near anarchy after the 
death in June or July 1211 of the first Latin patriarch Thomas Morosini. A 
disputed election effectively meant that there was a vacancy that lasted until 
1215, when with prompting from Pelagius a new patriarch was enthroned 
with Pope Innocent III’s blessing.” Almost as urgent were relations with 
the Orthodox. Thomas Morosini failed to persuade them to accept either 


his or the papacy’s authority. Pelagius arrived in Constantinople towards . 


the end of 1213. Rejecting the conciliatory approach of the previous papal 
legate to Constantinople, Cardinal Benedict of Sta Susanna, he engaged in 
a systematic persecution of the Greeks of Constantinople. The Orthodox 
churches were closed; priests and monks were imprisoned, while Greek 
monks were driven from their monasteries for contumacy.?! In some cases, 
these will have been Orthodox monasteries that had been subordinated 
to Latin houses by Cardinal Benedict, but on the understanding that the 
Greek community was to be left in place. 

In late October or early November 1214 there were plans to send a bishop 
to Constantinople in return for the papal delegation that had visited Nicaea. 
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It was at that moment that monks from the other side of the Bosporos came 
to Theodore Laskaris with the news that, unless they embraced the Roman 
obedience, they would be driven from their monasteries. The emperor 
decided to send Nicholas Mesarites to Constantinople both to protest at 
the treatment of the monks and to discuss problems surrounding the union 
of churches with the papal legate Cardinal Pelagius. Nicholas reached 
Constantinople on 14 or 15 November. He raised the question of the monks 
at the first possible opportunity, but not before the famous charade when 
he countered the cardinal's brazen display of a purple slippered foot with 
his own more restrained display of the red flashing of his sandals. His point 
was that as the archbishop of a see with apostolic origins — the church 
of Ephesos was traditionally founded by St John the Divine — his status 
rivalled, if it did not surpass, that of a cardinal in the Roman Church.** The 
inclusion of this scene was some compensation for a mission that was not, 
as we shall see, accounted a success by the patriarch and his fellow bishops. 
Nicholas Mesarites was intervening specifically for monks coming from 
the north shore of the Bosporos. Pelagius agreed to end his persecution of 
these monks out of consideration for Theodore Laskaris. It was a diplomatic 
sop to the Nicaean emperor, because he was under much greater pressure to 
put an end to persecution from a different quarter: from the Latin emperor 
Henry, who was responding to a petition from his Greek subjects.? This 
information comes from the historian George Akropolites. It is absolutely 
trustworthy, because his father was close to the emperor Henry and almost 
certainly one of the chief men who intervened on behalf of the Greek 
population of Constantinople with the Latin emperor. Henry persuaded 
the papal legate to reopen the Orthodox churches of Constantinople and to 
release the priests and monks that he had had imprisoned. This must have 
occurred around the time that Nicholas Mesarites was in Constantinople in 
November 1214, because one of Theodore Eirenikos's first actions after his 
installation as patriarch on 28 September was to send an encyclical letter 
to the Greeks of Constantinople encouraging them to be steadfast in their 
faith in the face of persecution.? This suggests that persecution was still 
raging. 
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On 22 November 1214 there was a debate between Nicholas Mesarites 
and Cardinal Pelagius on the question of the azymes. They 'raised issues 
on the basis of Mosaic injunctions and of the gospels without either of us 
gaining an advantage.’ Nicholas Mesarites therefore turned the subject to 
the institution of Passover, when the Jews were instructed to eat their lamb 
with *unleavened bread with bitter herbs’ (Exod. 12, 8). This supported 
the Orthodox contention that the Latin use of unleavened bread or azymes 
in the communion service had its roots in Jewish practice.” He then 
quoted in Latin a prayer from the Mass that talks of ‘the Holy Bread of 
the life everlasting. This supposes the use — in Orthodox fashion — of 
bread, not wafers, as a communion element. Mesarites noted with pleasure 
how discountenanced the Latins became. He apparently followed up this 
success by quite openly reeling off much of Gregory Nazianzen's Easter 
Oration.” It is just possible that this was exactly what he did. He would be 
counting on the prestige that the Greek Fathers were gaining among the 
Latins. At all events, Nicholas Mesarites presented it as a triumph. One can 
well believe that the cardinal was at a loss for words and contented himself 
with praise for the grandiloquence of the Hellenic language.” 

Within three days Nicholas Mesarites found himself travelling back 
to Nicaea in the company of Nicholas of Otranto and a Spanish legist, 
who is usually identified with a distinguished professor at Bologna called 
Pontius de llerda.$66 From Nicaea the party was summoned to Pontic 
Herakleia, where the emperor had established his headquarters. There 
in the presence of Theodore Laskaris they took part in a disputation on 
papal primacy that soon turned into a diatribe on the procession of the 
Holy Spirit. Theological debates were part of the diplomatic round. They 
decided nothing of importance, but had become ritualised as a form of 
entertainment, as much as anything. This may explain why the written 
version purporting to be a transcript of the debate between Nicholas 
Mesarites and the papal representatives was lifted with some reworkings 
from Andronikos Doukas Kamateros's Sacred Arsenal, compiled in 1172 
on the direct orders of Manuel I Komnenos.” It comes from a fictional 
dialogue between the emperor and Latin cardinals that dealt with papal 
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primacy and the procession of the Holy Spirit. There are scholars who 
consider that this undermines the credibility of Nicholas Mesarites's 
testimony. There is no denying that he was guilty of blatant plagiarism, 
but this may have troubled his audience less than it does modern readers. 
Nicholas Mesarites may or may not have had access to a transcript of 
the debate, but this does not matter greatly, because the debate will have 
followed and will have been expected to follow along lines not dissimilar 
to those recorded in the Sacred Arsenal. To that extent it provided him with 
an adequate record — at least for the purposes of the Orthodox Church. 
J.L. van Dieten points out that the patriarch John X Kamateros utilised the 
Sacred Arsenal in his exchanges with the papacy” but did so in a distinctly 
rhetorical fashion. In contrast, Nicholas Mesarites was able to construct a 
more trenchant argument out of the same material.” 

If it does not point exactly to the sterility of the debate between the Latin 
and Orthodox Churches, it does underline a certain diplomatic artificiality. 
At the end of the debate between Mesarites and the papal representatives 
they asked Theodore Laskaris to give his verdict. He demurred on the good 
diplomatic grounds that he was a warrior, not a man of letters. He left it 
to the audience, which seemed to him much better qualified than he was. 
Its members diplomatically refused to pronounce. It left the path open for 
further negotiations between representatives of the Latin and Orthodox 
Churches, which Theodore Laskaris may have valued above all as a cover 
that would allow him to reach an understanding with the emperor Henry. 
Nicholas Mesarites records that in November 1214 emissaries from Rome 
hastily departed from Nicaea to Constantinople after consulting Theodore 
Laskaris. They had secret matters to discuss, which Mesarites does not 
divulge." He may not even have been privy to them. 

After the debate at Pontic Herakleia Nicholas Mesarites made his way 
back to Nicaea, it would seem, without the official escort he had enjoyed on 
the journey out. He reached Nicaea to find himself out of favour with the 
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new patriarch and his colleagues on the Episcopal bench. He complained 
that he was forced to find lodgings in a shack on the edge of town. His fault 
was that, while in Constantinople, he had allowed the papal legate to refer 
to Theodore Eirenikos as archbishop of the Greeks rather than as patriarch 
of the Church of the Constantinopolitans. Nicholas Mesarites thought it 
could have been worse. He had at least persuaded the papal legate to excise 
archbishop of Nicaea from the address of a letter that he was drafting to 
the Orthodox patriarch.” It reminds us that in ecclesiastical circles slights 
of this sort have always been just as important as questions of theology. 
It also alerts us to the possibility that Nicholas Mesarites's mission to 
Constantinople was not as successful as he made it seem. 


PASTORAL RESPONSIBILITIES 

Nicholas Mesarites considered his Lenten sermon an important part of his 
pastoral responsibilities. He delivered it in part as recompense for his absence 
from his see, which, as he was careful to insist, was only because he was 
acting under imperial orders. But in the four months that he had been away 
his church suffered a serious loss because of administrative neglect — the 
share of an estate allotted to it by an imperial ruling. Otherwise, Mesarites 
is unforthcoming, but he leaves the impression that there was a distinct 
unwillingness on the part of those who should have known better to defend 
the interests of the church. It sounds very much like that alliance of local 
landowners and theme officials against which most bishops had to contend. 
He hoped that his ‘oppressors’ would come to repent of the way they had 
treated him, but soon became less charitable and laid a curse on them, which 
would have condemned them to ‘wander naked their entire lives from place 
to place in search of a crust of bread.’” He also took the more practical action 
of corresponding with the emperor’s mesazon (or chief minister) Demetrios 
Komnenos Tornikes about the condition of his church. It seems that, among 
other things, the dependent peasantry (paroikoi) of the church of Ephesos 
had been inveigled into migrating to the estates of a Grand Domestic and of a 
metropolitan bishop. Mesarites claimed that he risked complete ruination. It 
looks as though Tornikes was able to persuade the emperor to intervene on the 
side of the church of Ephesos.” Mesarites finished his sermon by warning his 
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congregation of the wages of sin and by asking them to pray for the emperor, 


"who every day pours out his own blood on our behalf?” One might dismiss 


Nicholas Mesarites's Lenten sermon as an exercise in self-promotion and 
self-exculpation, but it was also an advertisement of the virtues and courage 
of the emperor Theodore Laskaris. This was a morale-raising exercise, 
which was among the most important of a bishop's functions. Not much 
can be made of Nicholas Mesarites's lapses into plagiarism, because it was 
more or less standard practice. If anything, it sheds light on the routine and 
formality of public debate. To quote at length from a homily of Gregory of 
Nazianzos seems excessive, but it is indicative of Mesarites's confidence in 
Greek culture and language, which needs to be set beside Orthodoxy and 
the imperial office as the foundations on which Byzantium and a Byzantine 
identity were being rebuilt. 


Translation 
Fourth Lenten Sermon (8 March 1215) 


KATECHETIKOS LOGOS IV of Nicholas Mesarites, archbishop of Ephesos 
and president of all Asia preached in the third indiction [1214—1215] to the 
people of Ephesos, chosen of God, in the fourth year of his episcopate, 
after the visit of the ambassadors of Old Rome to the Emperor Theodore 
Laskaris in Paphlagonia, with the aim of providing an explanation ... and 
setting out ecclesiastical affairs. 


$1 In the present [indiction] I abandoned the vineyard allotted to me by 
the Lord of Sabaoth, which Jesus Christ redeemed through His own blood. 
I was full of fear that I would expose myself to the charge of neglecting my 
pastoral duties or as the wicked and slothful servant who buried his talent. 
Just as the faithful servant trembled and was in fear of the true lord, not 
only do I return my debt to the members of my company with interest, but 
a hundred times over or more. It was not through indolence or some other 
misbehaviour of the kind children in their arrogance inflict on their father 
that at that time I ceased to carry out my usual duties, but on account of an 
urgent decree and command of the most holy emperor... . 


I shall take careful thought, but I shall bring tidings of whatever happened 
to me during my travels to Nicaea, and to Constantinople, our homeland 


75 Mesarites III, $61, 54.9—10. 
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and once friendly territory, and to the productive and prolific territory 
of the Paphlagonians, (which was done) in the company of ambassadors 
travelling from Old Rome to our most powerful emperor; and finally of my 
return to this land of the Ionians, where we are now standing. Afterwards, 
we shall preach with complete openness about those things that act as a 
spur to the state of the soul and then dismiss the gathered assembly with 
prayers for better fortune. 


82 ... The emperor indicated to me that I should join him in the 
territory of Sardis in Lydia on 14 September [to celebrate] the world-wide 
festival, when the cross is raised in the air by the hands of priests” ... . 
[Present] were men distinguished for their prowess, who all [belonged] 
to great families. Giving them added distinction were Germans, Turks, 
and Armenians.” Absent were the Italians, who were captured some time 
ago at the city of Mames” — as it is called in popular speech — and since 
then kept imprisoned, but they were not obdurate and had their share 
of imperial generosity. One or other of these, who did not have even a 
smattering of Greek, wished to attend the imperial bedchamber and ask 
questions through an interpreter. Receiving permission to speak he made 
the following observation in the Latin tongue, 'Why is it that all those, who 
accompany the bishop do not wear exactly the same clothes? Whereas the 
man holding the cross aloft and blessing us is dressed ... .' He became 
enraged at the way we defended the priestly garments. Consulting one of 
the messengers the emperor was amazed to learn of the Italian's undistin- 
guished ancestry, but he articulated an answer in honey-sweet tones, which 
went as follows: ‘he who was the first to reign as a supporter of Christ 
[i.e. the Emperor Constantine] dispensed lavish favours on Silvester, the 
bishop of Rome ... granting him authority over all the churches of Christ, 


76 This is the feast of the Elevation of the Cross: see ODB I, sub Cross, Cult of the. 

T] These were foreign contingents in Theodore I Laskaris's army. The presence of 
Germans as opposed to Latins or Franks is a surprise and may reflect the activities of the 
Teutonic Order in the Latin Empire: P. Lock, The Franks in the Aegean 1204-1500 (Harlow: 
Longman, 1995), 255-7. 

78 This has plausibly been identified with Mamas near Pegai on the Marmora coast, 
where in July 1211 Theodore Laskaris engaged troops of the Latin empire (Akropolites, 
History (ed. Heisenberg/Wirth), 292.5—7). It raises the question of whether this was, as 
usually supposed on the basis of the emperor Henry's letter of 1212 to Pope Innocent III, 
a defeat for the Nicaean forces. It looks more like a tactical withdrawal. Henry was unable 
to advance into the interior until the autumn: G. Prinzing, ‘Der Brief Kaiser Heinrichs von 
Konstantinopel vom 13. Januar 1212’, Byzantion, 43 (1973), 415.99—109. | 
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whether in Judaea, Hellas ... Bosporos, all Asia ... from the Hellespont as 
far as the Euphrates ... establishing boundaries, as they handed over ... 
the ecumene. The bishop who then administered Rome was not able to visit 
all parts of the Empire of the time and to bind and loose all cases arising 
in those cities. He therefore appointed priestly officers for these cities and 
granted that for the celebration of the liturgy they should wear vestments 
distinguished from the others, which was approved by the first great synod 
meeting at Nicaea.’ 


83 Those attending the reception with them and many others took great 
pleasure giving recognisance to the emperor's well-chosen words; indeed, 
the words of the emperor revealed old-fashioned wisdom as he weighed up 
the false advice he had received, remembering war and the joy of battle 
and acting as the unerring moderator” of ecclesiastical affairs ... . 


Cavalrymen sleep the whole night through, but our emperor never indulges 
in deep sleep ... having been entrusted with rule by grace of those above 
us. Sometimes he puts the enemy to flight; sometimes he forces the Persian 
king, who not so long ago was ravaging Roman territory, to withdraw 
without shedding blood or recourse to battle® ... . 


Such are the cares of our emperor on our behalf. His vigils produce fruits 
of this kind. The pains he takes result in such a harvest. We drink sweet 
nectar from the sweat of his brow instead of the draft of wormwood, which 
we gulped down from the cup of our sins. Thus was the emperor able to 
restore our foundering authority; thus was he able to raise it up from its 
ruined state. 


§4 [twas in the company of such a leader of his people that, when passing 
through the outskirts of Nicaea, somebody from more northerly climes 
accosted the emperor. Some might say that he was a divine messenger 


79 Le. epistemonarches of the Church. 

80 This cannot refer to Theodore Laskaris’s victory at Antioch-on-the-Maiander (1211), 
in which the Seljuq sultan Kay-Khusraw I was killed and there were heavy losses on the 
Nicaean side. That only leaves the possibility envisaged by P.I. Zhavoronkov, *Huxeitcko- 
iarunckne H nukeltcko-ceipkykekue OTHOWEHHSA B 1211-1216 rr’, Vizantiiskii Vremennik, 
37 (1976), 50—61 (pace D. Korobeinikov, Byzantium and the Turks in the thirteenth century 
(Oxford: Oxford University Press, 2014), 149—53) that there was continuing friction along 
the Anatolian frontier with the Seljuqs. On the other hand, it cannot be used to argue that it 
was part of a campaign to secure control of Attaleia. 
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with news from afar: 'Greetings to all of you accompanying the upholder 
of the true faith, who grinds down the empires of the world. For behold 
the braggart Alexios, who traces his family back to the Komnenoi; who 
inflicted much harm on the authority of the Romaioi” ... . 


The matter was put to a vote ... . Without fuss it established a patriarch 
for the church of the Constantinopolitans,” for the body of the church was 
being divided into many pieces and was in need of much assistance, because 
there were theologians who did not know how to interpret the words that 
Christ delivered to his assembled disciples on the night of His passion: 
T go unto the Father: for my Father is greater than I’ John 14, 28), [the 
meaning of] which has been clearly expounded in many patristic commen- 
taries. It so happened that the patriarch Michael Autoreianos did not agree 
with the findings made many years ago by Manuel Porphyrogennetos ... . 
It was laid down that He honoured His Father [in so far as He was human] 
... . Stated thus it was clarified and interpreted." It was not to the liking 
of the aforementioned, [numbered, as he was, among] the deacons, [who 
regarded it as] a deviation [from Orthodoxy] effected by means of an 
imperial and synodal decree. My father had a role to play at the opening 
formalities. He was vested with the office of protasekretis, which gave him 
precedence in the most notable of assemblies and advisory bodies." [On 
that occasion] he intoned in his sonorous voice [the following words:;] 
‘Think before speaking and prepare yourself [spiritually] before making 
judgement,’ which can be interpreted as the Greek way of saying, ‘Keep 
your lips guarded!’ But after his installation on the patriarchal throne 
[Michael Autorieanos] did not rest easy until he [contrived] to set aside 


81 This must refer to events leading to the capture of Alexios Komnenos (1204-1222), 
founder of the empire of Trebizond, by the Seljuq Sultan Kay-Kavus I: Korobeinikov, op. 
cit., 151. It should be noted that Mesarites places this immediately before the elevation of 
Theodore Eirenikos to the patriarchal throne: i.e. in September 1214. 

82 Thisrefers to the election of Theodore Eirenikos, which occurred some months before 
his elevation on 28 September 1214 to the patriarchal throne: Laurent in REB, 27 (1969), 
133—4. 

83 See Magdalino, Manuel I Komnenos, 287—9; Angold, Church and Society, 83-6. 

84 It was not over the Ekthesis Council of 1166 that Constantine Mesarites presided in his 
capacity as protasekretis. He was present but only held the relatively lowly position of epi 
tou hippodromou. Yt must refer to a later council, but he was not a signatory of the councils 
called in 1170 to deal with those still opposed to the Ekthesis, when it has been argued one 
of the condemned was Michael Autoreianos, then a deacon of St Sophia: Magdalino, Manuel 


Komnenos, 289. However, Nicholas Mesarites says only that charges were brought against 


him, not that he was condemned. 
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and disparage a dogma that had patristic approval. Realising that holy 
synod disapproved he then acted as calmly as he could in the face of the 
clamour aroused [by his action] and played for time, while in the manner 
of the slanderous serpent he whispered in the ears of the naive and foolish 
and sowed poison in the hearts of the many ... . 


[Once] a high-minded opponent of the anathemas contained in the synodal 
document he [now] disgorged and spat out the antipathy he had felt for 
what had received the force of law many years previously, as he set out in 
the following words: 


‘My Lord Emperor of the Romans Laskaris Komnenos. In a certain chapter 
of synodal decisions, which after a number of years have become canonical, 
I found the following text, [which claims] that the saints declare the Father 
greater than the Son according to His divinity. I declare that this stands 
in need of correction. This chapter further states quite distinctly that the 
Father is greater than the Son according to the natural characteristics of 
the flesh assumed by Him and enhypostasised in His divinity, that is to say 
the created, circumscribed, and mortal [elements] together with the other 
natural and immaculate emotions. It also anathematises those believing and 
stating differently. I say that this stands in need of correction with regard 
to the phrase ‘the other immaculate emotions,’ in so far as the natural and 
material characteristics of the flesh, that is to say which are created and so 
on, are not intrinsically united with the emotions. [That they are] is not a 
view held by any of the saints. Also standing in need of correction, in my 
opinion, is the phrase about the human body [assumed] by the Lord, being, 
I quote, ‘enhypostasised in His divinity.’ It should read ‘in His Aypostasis.' 
‘And the Word was made flesh’ (John 1, 14) [means that] the Word became 
hypostasis in the flesh. 


Signature: Michael, by the mercy of God, archbishop of Constantinople, 
the New Rome.” 


$5 [Relying on] his sagacity and theological expertise, members of my 
audience, the patriarch dismissed the anathema imposed in the synodal 
document and urged a different approach. What could we have offered 
in response to the great wisdom of such a man, despite being men who 
have spent a lifetime in search of a master and above all of an education? 
However, confident in the power of the All Mighty, who gives strength 


85 Laurent, Reg. 1212. 
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to the unlearned, and inspired by a bosom friend (Eph. 4, 30), we 
made, in so far as we have been granted the grace of the Holy Spirit, 
the following reply: ‘Listen, you who are accomplished in theological 
matters, the premiss of your speech falsifies the import of the chapter, in 
the manner of a counterfeiter. You state quite distinctly — [and I quote] 
— *Though I have looked carefully into the matter, I have not found the 
saints declaring that "the Father is greater than the Son in respect of 
divinity,” which is, so to speak, your refinement on “from divinity.” Have 
you not listened to the Damascene, when he says that “The supradivine 
power of Jesus's divinity illuminates our affairs in a manner befitting 
of God"? If you have arrived at [your formulation] of your own accord, 
then it is [the product] of an idle mind and the contrivance and expedient 
of a refractory individual; if, on the other hand, it was done unwittingly, 
then it was a lapse of an unreflective intelligence. You should know that 
it has been expressly established by those of [impeccable] orthodoxy that 
“in respect of His divinity the Father is greater than the Son,” that is.to 
say in respect of the latter’s filial position; for, in truth, [to believe] that 
the Father appears of greater importance without paying proper regard 
to nature is [to accept] the teachings of the Arians.*° Otherwise, it is 
to be ranged with the lunacy of Sabellius," which proclaimed that the 
nature in three hypostaseis was a single person and did not give equal 
veneration to three persons and three hypostaseis [united] in a single 
nature. Wherefore, He emerged by reason of His birth from the Father, 
and not, as you suppose, by virtue of nature. If this were the case, you 
[would need] to explain more clearly [what you mean] by “in respect of 
His [nature]" and to assign the term "greater" to the paternity [that exists] 
within the Aypostasis and individuality of the Son, while not allowing 
your mind to be carried away by the phrase "in respect of divinity,” given 
that the words “His [divinity]” [appear to] have escaped your attention, 
no matter that your learning has many admirers and that your memory 
will be preserved for evermore thanks to the writings of pious men. It 
is an extension of this train of thought that your towering intellect has 
condemned together with the aforementioned phrases "In respect of His 
divinity" and *Enhypostasised in His divinity", as apparently written 1n 
a way that is neither accurate nor irrefutable.’ 


86 ODB I, sub Arianism. | 
87 See Oxford Dictionary of the Christian Church, sub Sabellius. 
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86 ‘Listen, given that by virtue of the hypostatic union the Son and Word 


-> of God in conjunction with His divinity (in as much as He was the Son of 


God) assumed flesh from the all-pure blood of the Mother of God and that 
His hypostasis adapted itself to the flesh, what blame [should be attached] 
to those who write that [the flesh] is enhypostasised in His divinity, that is 
to say, as Son of God? It is chiefly because of this that the purest of pure 
Mary is and is called the bringer forth of God, by virtue of giving birth 
to the incarnate Son of God being the Word of God Himself. Before the 
incarnation of one of the Holy Trinity the hypostasis, which would adapt 
itself to the flesh, was not yet called Christ the Word of God, because the 
Word of God had not yet become flesh. Wishing in the last days to redeem 
Adam’s sin, He submitted His flesh immaculately to His divinity as Son 
of God. The meaning of the phrase “enhypostasised in His divinity” [i.e. 
the hypostatic union of flesh and divinity] has been well understood by 
those who have made the study of Orthodoxy their life's work. It has been 
registered in the chapter of anathemas and has been dismissed as unsound, 
for this becomes even clearer if one uses the phrase “in His divinity” or 
[simply] “in Himself," where He is ignobly and ingloriously deprived of 
His divinity and stripped of His name. By declaring that the Father is 
greater than the Son [not only] by virtue of the natural qualities of the flesh 
assumed by Him and enhypostasised in His divinity, that is to say by virtue 
of what is created, circumscribed, and mortal, [but also].by the virtue of 
[His] natural and flawless sufferings, and by subjecting to anathema those 
who do not believe or state this, you have laid yourself open to the charge 
that you have not properly understood that the natural and composite 
qualities of the flesh, that is to say what is created, circumscribed, and 
mortal, have at the same time been united with His sufferings: hunger, 
thirst, exertion, pain, sweat, sleep, agony, ignorance. The argument of your 
tract has truly caused you to deviate from the straight and narrow and is to 
be explained by your eager and ingenious character, which prompts you to 
quibble and — being too clever by half — to spoil the framework [of belief], 
which has been established in writing with [great] simplicity by those who 
are truly Orthodox.’ 


$7 "Therefore listen [to the words that fall] from my thoroughly unpolished 
tongue, the product of a lack of sophistication, of proper training, of [an 
inability] to appreciate beauty, and of a crude mind: it is out of necessity 
that along with the natural ([that is to say,] with the composite character- 
istics of the flesh [assumed by] Our Lord) the other natural and flawless 
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sufferings (that is, hunger, thirst, sweat, exertion, agony, sleep, ignorance) 
are a logical consequence of mortality. In any case, when you were investi- 
gating and reading up with great care the chapter containing the anathemas 
with the phrase “and the rest with what is mortal,” you did not link what 
was circumscribed and created with what was mortal, but combined what 
was mortal with [the sufferings]: with sweat, exertion, agony, ignorance, 
hunger; not wishing to come to the fallacious conclusion that, since after the 
resurrection the God-Man put off his mortality, which is part of suffering, 
He therefore dispensed with what was created and circumscribed, which 
are the constitutive elements of the flesh [assumed] by Our Lord, for these 
are not sufferings, which are, so to say, the accidental consequences of 
constitutive differences. If, as you contend, the God—Man put off the consti- 
tutive elements of His flesh, as well as His sufferings, [this would mean 
that] He is no longer sitting [clothed] in the flesh He had assumed at the 
right hand [of God the Father] nor at the same time receiving the veneration 
of [that] immortal flesh — preserved for all ages, yet circumscribed and 
created. If the reverse were not the case, the incarnation of our Lord Jesus 
Christ would be open to question and the teachings of the Docetists™ would 
be given free rein.’ 


$8 ‘Here is what we think is mistaken about your document, o new 
theologian, who alone is initiated into the divine [mysteries]. You 
have written as follows: *My holy lord, I set out my thoughts about the 
document: to wit that today it is many years since the ratification of the 
dogma and many years too since an addition was made to the document 
that was ratified when the dogma received confirmation. In this addendum 
there are words that would appear to contradict St Cyril. Their clarifi- 
cation is a necessity: why, on the one hand, should the words *by assuming 
flesh’ be the cause of an anathema, since they are found in [the writings 
of] the saints, and [why], on the other, should the words ‘according to the 
flesh’ be substituted, when it is manifestly only a matter of stripping “by 
assuming flesh’ to its essentials? SIGNATURE: Michael by the mercy of 
God archbishop of Constantinople, the New Rome.” ® 

‘You have declared, archbishop of the New Rome, that the document 
received an addition, whereby the phrase “according to the flesh” was 
substituted for the phrase “through the flesh,’ which was rejected as 


88 Oxford Dictionary of the Christian Church, sub Docetism. 
89 Laurent, Reg. 1213. 
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entirely unacceptable and entirely inappropriate. Listen! The bishops of 


the time, who were pre-eminent for their learning, and the most distin- 


guished scholars discussed the interpretation of the words of the evangelist 
and refrained from giving it as their opinion that the Father was greater 
than the Son by virtue of the Latter’s created and circumscribed nature, 
which being capable of suffering was at the time of His passion [the 
condition] in which he suffered. [They preferred to explain the words of 
the evangelist] only in terms of kenosis,” that is to say by appropriating 
what was inferior by becoming man and coming down to earth, and not in 
terms of the sufferings of the begotten flesh. From this it follows logically 
that His inferiority [is explained] by saying “through assuming flesh," 
that is to say by becoming human and coming down to earth, and not by 
virtue of something else, that is to say by virtue of created flesh, so that 
what He suffered was understood and perceived [as being] by virtue of 
appropriation and by virtue only of the carapace of flesh and not by virtue 
of the sufferings of the begotten flesh. So that the passion was not attached 
to His divinity, which is stated and implied by assuming the flesh alone, 
there was added the phrase “according to the flesh," which is by nature 
capable of experiencing suffering, so that raised on the cross was flesh 
with divinity united inseparably with this flesh, but the former suffered in 
the way that the begotten suffer, while the latter did not merely stand by 
without suffering. If we do not allow the words “according to the flesh," it is 
a matter of necessity that we listen to [warnings] of those who proclaimed 
[Orthodox] piety against the teachings of the Theopaschites.""! 


89 ‘It is in this way, my lord, that my tiny mind understands and infers 
[that it should be] *according to the flesh" and not "through the flesh." 
Following the interpretations of the Holy Fathers, who were wise in the 
ways of God, I affirm on oath before God and men and at the very top 
of my voice that all my life I have been a true believer; I embrace and 
subscribe to the view that this form of words [i.e. the Father is greater 
than I|] is to be explained in the following way: not only according to 
the cause of the heavenly birth of the only-begotten Son of God, but also 


90 This is the notion that Christ's incarnation required an emptying of his divinity. The 
key text is Phil. 2, 6—7: ‘For the divine nature was his from the first; yet he did not prize his 
equality with God, but made himself of no reputation (lit. emptied himself out), and took 
upon him the form ofa servant, and was made in the likeness of men.’ See Oxford Dictionary 
of the Christian Church: sub Kenosis. 

91 ODB III, sub Theopachitism. 
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according to the earthly birth of our incarnate Lord, for should I against 
ecclesiastical tradition confess the unconfused and unchanged, but also 
unchanging, union of Christ's natures, I would run the serious danger of 
being anathematised as a monophysite” and theopaschite.’ 


810 ‘However, neither shall I suppose that the Father is said to be 
greater than the Son only by virtue of the manner of His kenosis and 
His coming down to earth, in so far as the passion entirely affected the 
hypostasis of the Only-begotten according to His divine nature; nor shall 
I confess that [the same] can also be said, in so far as it affected the 
person of the common nature of mankind, [assumed] by our Lord, for this 
would have resulted in the dispensation of His dwelling on earth in the 
flesh being represented as well nigh imaginary. But neither will I apply 
these words to the flesh of our Lord, in so far as it is separate from His 
divinity, except in those cases where I have distinguished His divinity 
from His flesh by making use of the subtleties of the mind, great and 
small, and in those cases where submission and ignorance are imputed to 
the flesh in the judgement of the sage from Damascus," given that when 
considering the identity of the Aypostasis or the inseparable union he has 
nothing to say about [the flesh] being either subordinate or ignorant. It is, 
in any case, [a question that is raised only] because the Lord said these 
words to the Father. It [applies] not to us, who confess the two natures 
[dwelling within] the single hypostasis of Christ, but to the jesters [we 
call] Arians, who pronounced the words *My Father is greater than I" 
both with regard to the paternal relationship to the Only-begotten and to 
the otherness of Their natures [to mean] that the Father differs from the 
Son in essence, for they assert that God the Father is of one nature and 
His Only-begotten Son is of another. It was on account of the struggles 
and contentions with them — and for this reason only — that the Fathers 
made their pronunciations. So, most holy Lord, was I taught to believe by 
the heralds of the Church, who were robust of spirit and compelling of 
voice. Thus my whole life through have I shouldered the evangelical yoke 
and have promised to accept it and never to transfer my loyalties to other 
heterodox teachings, but to remain in the faith of my fathers and to abide 
by the maxims of those wise in the ways of God; never have I in a moment 


92 ODB II, sub Monophysitism. 


93 John of Damascus, De Fide Orthodoxa, III, 21; ed. B. Kotter [Sources chrétiennes 540] 


(Paris: Editions de Cerf, 2011) II, 137-8. 
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of vainglory murmured in corners or rejoiced in illicit assemblies and 
entered into consptiracies.'?^ | 


§11 Since my departure from Ionia how many times have I seen the 
Church in turmoil and filled with discord, its seamless robe shredded to 
pieces; how many times have I — shedding bitter tears of lamentation — 
implored the Pantokrator [to direct] his gaze [upon us]; to calm the cosmic 
storm and to disperse the gathering gloom. [Michael Autoreianos] — 
[now] departed from this life — contended that there was no other way of 
moderating worldly strife except by having certain chapters of the ratified 
dogma rescinded, while listening in turn to [the view] that there was no 
other way of tackling a difficult [situation] except by cutting out from 
the Church, like a festering limb, those who impugn pious dogma.” At 
the moment that [Michael Autoreianos] was making his departure from 
the here and now,” the northerly regions came under the authority of the 
emperor. [The latter] then confirmed the appointment to the sacred throne 
of the Constantinopolitan [Church] of the deceased's opponent," which 
had been made by the vote and scrutiny of the holy synod of bishops. At the 
same time, tidings of joy reached the ruler. He would have set off there and 
then, pointing his horse in the direction of Paphlagonia, had not the many 
problems within the Church reined in his fervour. He therefore turned his 
attention towards [ensuring] peace and tranquillity within the Church, 
being persuaded that countering the presumptuous outpourings of the 
opposition and restraining their loquacity was preferable to extending [the 
boundaries] of his realm. Thereupon I drafted a written definition, which 
I forwarded for the emperor's perusal. In the presence of the crowded 
assembly our most divine emperor not only raised his voice in thanks- 
giving to the Lord Sabaoth, who had exalted him, but placing the diadem 
on his head and seated on the throne of majesty he proclaimed as patriarch 
of Constantinople the man who chosen by the grace of the All-Holy Spirit 


94 This is an allusion to Michael Autoreianos's opposition to the Ekthesis of Manuel I 
Komnenos. | 

95 This is a formulation designed to bring out the underlying contradiction of Michael 
Autoreianos's opposition to the Ekthesis. 

96 Laurent, ‘Chronologie’, 133, is wrong to place the death of Michael Autoreianos on 
26 August 1214. It is likely to have been in 1213, since there was a ten and a half month 
vacancy on the patriarchal throne until the elevation of his successor Theodore Eirenikos on 
28 September 1214, which is a secure date. 

97 Theodore Eirenikos. 
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had unanimous support. Almost foregoing his supper [the emperor] had 
only one thought on his mind: to set out for Paphlagonia, which within the 
space of a week and with virtually no resistance submitted to his invincible 
power, We spent the night at Nicaea and in the morning we went to church, 
where we sang hymns of thanksgiving to the Pantokrator, who has exalted 
our emperor and day-by-day extends the boundaries of his realm. 


§12 Not long afterwards emissaries from Rome arrived for [the emperor], 
who was not merely investigating [the possibility of recovering] the New 
[Rome], but pursuing this aim. [The emissaries] were desperately seeking 
peace, yearning not simply for order [to be established between] the 
Churches, but also for tranquillity [to reign] in the secular sphere. While 
they were staying at Nicaea, the emperor made his appearance in the city 
of the Nicaeans, like the brightest morning star, rewarded for his labours, 
glittering with victories, [and] crowned with prizes; [he was] glorified, 
praised, and hymned by every generation and family. The emissaries there 
[present] were filled with respect and displayed a courteous demeanour, 
because the vivid description of events instilled a confidence in what they 
heard. Because of the lateness of the hour they discussed only a few, but 
very specific topics with my emperor, while the rest of the agenda was kept 
over for the morrow. After confirmation of what they had spoken about in 
secret,” [the emissaries] departed for Byzantium. It was judged that, since 
a high ecclesiastical dignitary had been sent from Rome to our emperor, it 
was necessary for somebody of equal standing to visit Byzantium, so that it 
did not look as though [so many] had abandoned our flock that we suffered 
from a lack of bishops. 


$13 Such was the advice being put forward, when monks from the 
Propontis ferry crossing entered the emperor's presence. We were on 
friendly terms with them from before; they recounted the threats [against 
them] of persecution and deportation, if they failed to recognise the pope 
as the lord of all ecclesiastical dignitaries. The most holy emperor therefore 
decided to send me to Constantinople. So it came about that we reached the 
ferry crossing on the Nikomedeia shore after an overnight journey, but there 
we stayed, because the other side of the crossing was subject to the Italian 


98 This might be taken as confirmation of the treaty agreed between Theodore Laskaris 


and Henry of Hainault at Nymphaion in January 1212: Akropolites, $15 (ed. Heisenberg/ 


Wirth), 27-8; transl. Macrides, 149, 151. Cf Dólger, Reg. 1684, 
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dagger. Just as day was breaking pirate ships came in our direction. We 


D would have fallen into the hands of barbarians and pirates along with those 


who came in our service had not the pirate raid been spotted from afar. 
Mounting our mules we turned our eyes to the mountains (Ps. 120, 1) while 
the brigands came after us, loosing off arrows and mouthing their unintel- 
ligible and inarticulate nonsense. One of our attendants turned to resist 
these evildoers, but quite out of the blue they jumped on him and seized 
him, as he was bending his bow. He might have suffered great harm had he 
not revealed that he was a servant of a party of ambassadors, which halted 
the irresistible violence of the barbarians. Most of our possessions were 
saved, though some became their booty. Thus did we provide them with 
what the barbarians call provender, in other words gifts and sweeteners. 


$14 They ferried us across towards Byzantium. The next day, just before 
we landed at the Akropolis, we saw in the distance ecclesiastical dignitaries, 
who had come from the Older Rome and were staying in the New Rome. 
They were half-heartedly making a show of exercising authority by 
shaking their weapons at all and sundry and by hitting Byzantines”? with 
[the flat] of their swords. With them were bishops from Thrace subject to 
the metropolitan diocese of Herakleia, which presides over the Western 
sees. Between [the two groups] stood the interpreter of the Latin and 
Greek languages."? He was an acquaintance of mine from long ago. He 
had [originally] come in the service of Cardinal Benedict, recommended 
by his faultless ability to translate the Latin language into Greek and to 
transmit without any mistakes the words of a speaker of the one or the 
other language to his interlocutors. These were awaiting my arrival, of 
which they had advance notice. We renewed acquaintance with those we 
had known before and introduced ourselves to the others by shaking hands. 
Once we disembarked and were safely on dry land we [were offered] a 
horse, so that mounted on it we could make our way along the avenue 
that leads to the Great Church of the Wisdom of God the Word, where we 
would confer with the cardinal from Rome. [The steed| was whiter than 
driven snow, skittish and disdainful, with little disks around its neck and an 
outstanding saddlecloth covering its back. We, however, declined to ride a 


horse accoutred in such a fashion, as a way of avoiding the popular charge - 


99 BvoGavríovc: see Kaldellis, Hellenism in Byzantium, 356—7. 
100 This is Nicholas/Nektarios of Otranto, who accompanied the papal legate Cardinal 
Pelagius as an interpreter: ODB II, sub Nicholas of Otranto. 
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of Romaic! haughtiness, and [preferred] to mount on our accustomed 
mule. Spreading a white linen cloth, which reached at the front down to its 
breastbone, we proceeded as of old with Persian pomp and elegance along 
the road to the holy palace, applauded not only by our compatriots, but also 
by the Italian rabble, which [usually] displays a hostile attitude towards us, 


815 What happened next? They honoured me with another reception in 
the holy precincts, before escorting me to the Thomaites. Those of you who 
were products of the Great Church of the Wisdom of God the Word and 
from childhood upwards enjoyed the upbringing and education it offered 
know what sort of a building it is: magnificent and spacious, worthy both to 
be seen and praised. There it was that they chose to lodge me. I was offered 
the high chair at the dining table and a feast was prepared with all sorts of 
food from all over the world. There were confections of honey; and stews 
prepared from a whole variety of meats. What was there to drink? They 
offered us to the point of satiety wine from Chios with its fine balance of 
sweet and dry, wine from Lesbos, which is sweeter than honey, aromatic and 
sweet-smelling wine from Euboea, and not least wine from Monembasia. 
That day and most of the night consisted of a succession of receptions, in 
which the cardinal showed me special consideration. [Present] were not 
only a string of prelates, but the pope's nephew too; they were all, young 
and old, closely shaved and they subjected me to a careful examination 
even down to my breathing and gaze. 


$16 The next day the cardinal was seated on his throne and below was 
the whole of his council. He sent the interpreter and an armed escort 
composed of various dignitaries — called ilustres and ostiarit in the 
Latin language — to fetch me. He paid no respect to my Episcopal rank, 
neither [did he acknowledge] my presence, [even though] I was sent as an 
ambassador by an emperor of some importance, but he sat as unmoving as 
a statue. He did not give me any reason to suppose that he was acting out 
of Romaic haughtiness, for approaching me he not only shook hands, but 
also embraced and kissed me, as it is their custom to greet those coming 


101 Because Mesarites later in this text uses Romaic in a context, which refers to Old (as 
opposed to New) Rome, the meaning here must be that Mesarites did not wish to offend 
Byzantine opinion by adopting the airs and graces of Old Rome. 

102 This is most likely to have been Stephen, a son of Innocent HI’s brother Richard, count 
of Sora, who was made a cardinal deacon in 1216: G.L. Williams, Papal Genealogy: the 
families and descendants of the popes (Jefferson NC/London: McFarland and Co., 1998), 3l. 
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from a foreign land with a kiss. With a nod he gave me a place of honour, 
so that together we presided over [the gathering] without deference and on 
terms of equality. Not wishing to appear either taciturn or indignant, but 
at the same time wishing to release the anger [I felt] over my grievances, 
I discretely questioned the cardinal through the interpreter. [I asked him], 
since he was neither an archbishop nor a metropolitan bishop and had no 
synod subject to him, but was the titular bishop of Albano — even if his see 
was in Spain!” and at some distance from Rome — why he did not get up 
and take a pace or two forward to meet me before sitting down together, 
given that I am exarch of All Asia and the heir to an apostolic throne.'™ 
He calmed down a little. Instead of answering my question, he stuck out 
his foot, which was encased in an elegant red sandal. ‘It is not customary,’ 
he expostulated, ‘for those shod and arrayed in imperial insignia, which is 
to say in red of a special hue, to rise from their seats and go to meet those 
that they encounter in the course of their official duties, but for them to 
remain motionless and to listen to petitioners or to those, who have [come 
on| business. To get up would be either to place such a man on an equal 
footing with a mere acquaintance or to demean him in some way. [It would 
mean] that he was no better, no greater, and no more powerful than the man 
coming to see him and that those that govern would immediately be held in 
contempt by the governed. It was because of this and similar considerations 
that we who control the affairs of the Romans received authorisation, as 
successors of St Peter, from the Emperor Constantine, the herald of the 
Orthodox faith, to wear not only the pallium, "^ which is the distinctive 
insignia of an emperor, but also red sandals. It was for this reason that I 
remained motionless, when it so happened that we were taking our seats 
in the assembly.’ 


$17 Myresponse was to act quite differently from the cardinal. I stretched 
out my right foot and rolled up my mantle to my knees to display the sandals 
I was wearing, with their flashes of red leather, which shone more brightly 
than those that he wore with such delight. I turned and said to him, ‘If you 
think a great deal of those sandals, in which your feet are shod, because they 
bring alive the authority of an emperor, look [at mine], which [reveal] us to 
be the heirs of a power of a different order. Not wishing to deport ourselves 


103 Albano is a Suburbicarian diocese of Rome. Mesarites was misled by Pelagius's 
Spanish origins. 

104 The Church of Ephesos was traditionally established by St John the Evangelist. 

105 See ODB II, sub Himation. 
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in too obviously a worldly fashion, but to humble ourselves in imitation of 
Him who emptied Himself to the extent of becoming a servant (Phil. 2, 7), 
we wear on the outside a servant's sandal, but as spiritual leaders we keep 
hidden on the inside the worldly pomp of the emperors themselves, not 
wishing to dramatise our bearing.’ 


§18 The high and mighty cardinal was completely dumbstruck, so that for 
quite some time we remained in silence. The equivalence of our footwear 
and the scrutiny [of his authority] had apparently rendered him speechless, 
while [I, for my part, was equally at a loss] after confronting him in a 
state of high dudgeon. The interpreter had to prod me to get on with the 
business that had brought me to Byzantium. I started with some words 
about the state of the world and the unity of the Holy Churches of Christ, 
but then steered the flow of my speech towards the delegation of monks, 
‘How is it, my lord,’ I said, ‘that a man, like you, who has an intelligent, but 
also caring and anxious regard for the affairs of the Catholic Church, has 
chosen to scatter its members and to drive them away from the Sacred Fold, 
handing them over as prey to the intelligible beast.'°° These are men, who 
have repressed the flesh; they starve themselves; they don’t have enough 
to eat nor do they expect any recompense; they seem to have hardly any 
blood; they carry neither purse nor scrip (Luke 10, 4) unless [you count] the 
hair shirts they wear to mortify the flesh and the belts cut out of skins they 
use to repress the urges of their loins and for the purposes of self-control 
and self-denial? Are you not aware that those who have embraced the 
monastic life have shut themselves in their monastery as in a tomb? Is being 
found contumacious over what the hallowed pope deems to be canonical 
or not — even though at the present time there is still uncertainty over the 
matter — [sufficient reason] to drive them far from their sacred folds? [Let 
us take the examples] of the Jews, who believe the divinity [to consist] of a 
single person; of the Armenians," who subscribe to the dogma of Christ's 
single nature; of the devotees of the man-worshipper Nestorius, who make 
a division — after the ineffable union — between Christ himself and the 


106 Le. the devil in his many guises. Cf. Rev. 13, 1-18. 

107 The co-operation of the Latins and Armenians is well known. There is almost no 
information about the other groups. In the 1250s the emperor John Vatatzes attempted 
the forcible conversion to Christianity of the Jews in his territories (Dólger, Reg. 1817; 
P. Charanis, ‘The Jews in the Byzantine Empire under the first Palaeologi', Speculum, 22 


(1947), 75). The Nestorians and the Jacobites were groups that were more prominent in the 


crusader states and virtually non-existent within the Byzantine Empire. 
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one formed from the commingling of two natures, divine and human, [so 
that there are] two persons with a single Aypostasis; [or] of the Jacobites, 
who confess not only two unconfused natures in the single Aypostasis of 
Christ, but also a single will [common] to [both] natures, whether created 
or uncreated, before time or in time, uncircumscribed or circumscribed, 
invisible or visible, unsuffering or suffering. How have these [groups] been 
treated by the preachers of the Catholic Church, who rejected at home have 
settled in Byzantium? (Which, [I should add,] has been burnt down and 
razed to the ground because of the enormity of our sins.) Not one of them, 
not a Frank, a German nor an Italian, [has thought] to persecute them, but 
each one of them has preferred to make friends with them. [Not only] have 
they received hospitality [from them] and have been bound by the ties of 
kinship, as though they were of the same race and faith, [but] there are 
also other things that they have done, [making it seem] as if [the Frank] 
was closely related to them by ties of the same blood. Is it possible for such 
people to recite in the clearest of voices and with pious reasoning the sacred 
creed set out by the fathers assembled at First Nicaea, which underpins the 
other six holy councils, when they have been condemned to perpetual exile 
[from the Church] for their unforgivable sins?' 


$19 ‘Make sure that because [the monks] have to keep moving from 
place to place they do not succumb to *vile affections" (Rom. 1, 26) — for 
he who lies in wait for us is [always] vigilant — or those afflicted by old age 
and illness do not descend into blasphemy. You may have provided words 
[of explanation] for Him who “searcheth all hearts and understandeth 
all the imaginations of the thoughts" (1 Chron. 28, 9), but you will 
be condemned as a grave robber for scattering to wherever they were 
harvested the bones of those whose calling it was to revert at this very spot 
from dust to dust. And what will you have to say for yourself on the day of 
judgement? Divinely inspired cardinal, you may make what is under the 
sky tremble before the spiritual power of Rome, but do you suppose that 
expelling monks from their encampments and enclosures increases your 
prestige, delight, and transports of joy? Many of these are plough-wrights 
and makers of garden tools, vinedressers and shoemakers, and [smiths] 
working with hammer, tongs, and anvil. Assigned to the worst services of 
a monastery, they are woken at midnight and “lift up their hands in the 
sanctuary and bless the Lord" (Ps. 134, 2) throughout the night. Most of 
them are completely illiterate, having only learnt the *Bless me Father" 
for every occasion and the “End, Fathers” for suppertime. If, therefore, 
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you expel the elect and the menial element is scattered who knows where, 
what prize will be assigned to you from Rome? I fear, wise cardinal, lest 
you suffer a similar fate to that foolish merchant who sent to trade in 
gold, silver, pearls, and the most sparkling jewels purchased [quantities 
of] wool, shoes, gravel, and second hand clothes. If it is your desire to 
extol the great pope, leave off bothering yourself with matters of little 
concern and concentrate your attention on people of importance. If you 
are able to deal with such people by yourself, your name will be famous 
and spoken of across the generations.’ 


$20 ‘Let me tell you about my emperor's latest achievement. When our 
native land was taken by force, various members of the imperial house 
seized and appropriated as their share different parts of the land of the 
Romans’ and decided to submit [either] to you Italians or to one of their 
own blood and race. However, such [a course of action] did not appeal to 
my emperor. He considered it to be the action of a coward, who is daunted 
by strong walls, difficult and narrow defiles, and battlements that are 
difficult to scale; not that of a brave and virile man who [acts] according 
to his shrewdness, his bravery, and the strength of his body. So it came 
about time and again that when attacking strongholds and towns, like a 
lion descending on a fold in search of meat to fill his starving belly, he 
was driven off and forced to turn around, often harried by barking dogs. 
It meant that he returned having accomplished nothing, but not lacking 
plunder. He overran the whole district of Paphlagonia; he ravaged its towns 
and turned its villages into deserts; not only did he take away much booty 
in the shape of cattle and sheep, but he also lead away in fetters its leading 
people. Accomplishing this he received much acclaim, but not as an object 
of veneration.’ It was more a matter of subdued praise for his bravery. 
Once he had subjected — God willing — the whole province of Paphlagonia 
with its major cities to his invincible power and might, he became in the 
sight of all even more terrifying and frightful. If you, cardinal of the sacred 
head, numbered among those who are spiritually wealthy and stand out 
from the many for your theological learning, were to seek him out, your 
wisdom would be an object both of admiration from the notables of the 
assembly of the Romans!" and of veneration from our people.’ 


108 Tiv ‘Popaisa: which I have preferred to translate as land of the Romans rather than 
Romaic land because of the rather erratic use that Mesarites makes of the word Romaikos. 

109 This refers to Theodore I Laskaris's invasion of Paphlagonia in 1211. 

110 The college of cardinals is perhaps intended. 
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§21 For a little while the cardinal looked downwards. After a while he 


- raised his eyes to the assembly sitting in a circle around him and consulted 


each and every one of them in their own dialect whether they had any 
objections to [my proposal]. They all concluded that I was being duplicitous. 
If the hypocrisy of what they were thinking did not entirely escape me, it 
was because I have spent quite some time among the sub-barbarians and I 
caught the gist of what they were planning. When all had fallen silent, the 
cardinal [spoke] as follows: ‘My intention was to come down even harder on 
those contumacious Nazirites, but the plea of the most esteemed emperor!!! 
Lord Theodore stops me from taking drastically harsher measures against 
them. Ifthe Prince of Peace so pleases, I shall bring together the fragments 
into which the Roman Empire divided long ago and make them whole and 
I shall accept the emperor Lord Theodore as a true son of Rome. In which 
case not only will the Nazirites remain free of persecution for all time, 
but all [members] of the episcopal hierarchy will remain undisturbed in 
[possession of] the church in which they happen to officiate and over which 
they happen to preside. Then I expressed my thanks to the cardinal and we 
brought the meeting to an end. 


§22 While the cardinal thereupon attended to the business of composing 
replies to the letters he had received, I went to much trouble over my 
mother’s funeral, because her corpse had not yet received the funeral rite 
of passage befitting the dead. As she was breathing her last and the doctors 
were saying that there was no hope, she was asked by one of the attendants 
where her body should be buried. Still retaining her wits and senses she 
replied, “When the Lord visits my son, who stays in his bishopric in Asia, 
and in his glory brings him back to these parts, let him bury me with due 
solemnity in the grave prepared by his father” And so it came about, in 
accordance with the last words of my mother, which stand comparison, do 
they not, with Jacob’s last speech to his children (Gen. 49, 29). 


$23 After I finished seeing to my mother’s funeral, which fell on the 
seventh day after my arrival in Byzantium, [I learnt that] the cardinal wished 
to meet me to discuss my views on the azymes, to which end he assembled 


111 If this is not wishful thinking on the part of Nicholas Mesarites, this constitutes 
the first recorded occasion on which Theodore Laskaris's assumption of the imperial 
title received official recognition by a Latin dignitary. Cardinal Pelagius is sketching a 
negotiating position that demands submission to papal authority in return for recognition of 
the Orthodox hierarchy. 
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his whole council. They were celebrating the feast of the commemoration 
of the good martyr Cecilia, who was Roman by birth [22 November]? 
We raised issues on the basis of Mosaic injunctions and of the gospels 
without either of us gaining an advantage. I therefore gave up debating on 
the basis of such premises and turned towards another significative and 
equally problematic side of the question: “To what end, cardinal, is a lamb 
roasted [and eaten with] “unleavened bread and with bitter herbs" (Exod, 
12, 8)? For what purpose do those who solemnly eat it have their “loing 
girded, their shoes on their feet and their staff in their hand" (Exod. 12, 
11)? To what end is the lamb eaten in the evening and its bones consigned 
to the fire (Exod. 12, 10)? And of course, we understand the word bread as 
something separate from unleavened bread; of course, on the other hand, 
the word unleavened may be interpreted on another definition as, so to 
speak, being a combination of leavened and unleavened bread. If therefore 
you find in Mosaic [texts] [the word] bread without closer definition, then it 
will be bread pure and simple, a morsel dipped in a cup, which is, you will 
agree, leavened bread. If bread is by definition unleavened, why do you 
still rely on a shadow text (Heb. 10, 1),' when you bear a cross on your 
shoulders and have abolished Jewish customs; when you are confident in 
the faith of Rome; when you are unable to offer anything better by way of 
confirmation than the oath “by the holy sepulchre,” which simply means 
death to the Jews?’ 


§24 ‘If you like, I shall illustrate the problem presented to you in another 
way. Man is said to be a living being, but you will agree with me that he is 
[also] a representation. If I intend to draw a distinction between the living 
being and the representation, I shall necessarily have to make the following 
definition: man is a rational creature, while I would have to declare that a 
representation, let us say, in fresco on a wall, has no share in either breath 
or reason, for the definition makes a distinction between what cannot 
be represented from what can be, in the same way as [it distinguishes] a 
human being who is fully alive from one who is completely dead. Do not 


112 Before becoming bishop of Albano Pelagius had been cardinal-priest of the church of 
St Cecilia in Rome. | 

113 ‘For the law having a shadow of good things to come and not the very image of the 
things, can never with those sacrifices which they offered year by year continually make the 
comers thereunto perfect’ (Heb. 10, 1). | | 

114 Mesarites is pointing to the contradiction between Latin hostility to Judaism and their 
willingness to follow a Jewish practice, the use of unleavened bread. 
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those engaged in academic controversy concede that the living man is to 
be distinguished from one who is not alive, so that you call the living man 
indiscriminately a man and the man no longer alive a corpse, although 
even at the point of dissolution still bearing a human form? Consequently, 
if we are talking indiscriminately of bread, we shall take it to mean, at 
all events, leavened bread and not the unleavened bread that you, being 
Roman, offer to the perfect and life-giving Trinity. When spoken aloud the 
prayers that you mouth ceaselessly and uncomplainingly under your breath 
go as follows: 


Das tu oblationem puram oblationem sanctam oblationem immaculatam 
Provide a pure sacrifice, a holy sacrifice, an immaculate sacrifice 

Panem sanctum vitae sempiternae et calicem vitae semiternae 

Holy bread of the life everlasting and cup of eternal salvation. 


How are you obedient to the injunctions and traditions of the fathers, while 
of your own free will turning yourself into a transgressor against your 
conscience?’ 


825 Once these words were translated by the interpreter, they produced 
uproar among the audience. Its members were at a loss among themselves, 
because [in their words] *no Greek has ever spoken to us in so forthright 
a manner as this man coming to us today from Ionia.’ While they wished 


to highlight the problems arising from bitter herbs, the lamb and all the 


other Mosaic traditions, we drew on treatises contained in the theological 
works of that most wise of saints Gregory the Theologian, who provided a 
rational clarification and articulation of the mystical and divinely inspired 
meaning, which lies hidden in the [scriptural] text, which goes as follows: 


826 ^A lamb was therefore chosen for its innocence and its clothing of the 
original nakedness. For such is the victim That was offered for us, Who is 
both in name and fact the Garment of incorruption. And he was a perfect 
Victim not on account of His Godhead, than which nothing is more perfect, 
but also on account of that which He assumed having been anointed with 
Deity and having become one with That which anointed It, and, I make 
bold to say, made equal with God. A Male, because offered for Adam; or 


115 The wording is slightly different in the version of the Roman mass, with an interlinear 
Greek translation of the Latin text, which has been preserved among Nicholas Mesarites's 
Works: Mesarites II, iv, 49.29—36. It suggests that Nicholas Mesarites was quoting from 


;. memory. 
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rather the Stronger for the strong, when the first Man had fallen under sin; 
and especially because there is in Him nothing feminine or unmanly; but 
according to the weight of authority He burst forth violently from the Virgin 
Mother’s womb: ‘and the prophetess ... bare a son’ (Is. 8, 3), as Isaiah 
states. And of a year old, because He is the Sun of Righteousness (Mal. 4, 
2), setting out [from heaven], and circumscribed by His visible nature, and 
returning unto Himself. And “the blessed crown of Goodness” — being on 
every side equal to Himself and alike — and not only this, but also as giving 
life to all the cycle of the virtues, gently commingled and intermixed with 
each other, according to the law of love and order. And immaculate and 
guileless, as being the healer of faults, and of the defects and taints that 
come from sin. If “He hath borne our griefs and carried our sorrows” (Is, 
53, 4. Cf. I Pet. 2, 24) yet He did not Himself suffer anything that needed 
healing. “He was in all points tempted like as we are, yet without sin” (Heb. 
4, 15). For he that persecuted “the Light shining in darkness” (Jo. 1, 5) 
could not overtake him.’ (Greg. Naz. Or. 45, XIII)? 


§27 ‘What next? “This month shall be unto you the beginning of months, 
it shall be the first month to you” (Ex. 12, 1), whether it was so among 
the Hebrews from the beginning or was made so later on this account, 
and became the first in consequence of the mystery; and “the tenth day 
of this month” (Ex. 12, 2), for this is the most complete of numbers, of 
units the first perfect unit, and the parent of perfection. And it is kept until 
the fifth day perhaps because my Victim purifies the senses, from which 
comes falling into sin and around which war [rages], in as much as they 
are open to the prick of sin. And it was chosen not from the lambs alone, 
but also from those of an inferior kind, [for is it not said:] “but the goats 
on the left” (Mat. 25, 33). This is because He is sacrificed not only for the 
righteous, but also for sinners; and perhaps even more for these in as much 
as we have greater need of His mercy. It should come as no surprise that 
a lamb for a house should be required as the best course, but if that could 
not be because of poverty, then one might be obtained by contributions 
“according to the house of their fathers” (Ex. 12, 3); because it is clearly 
best that each individual should have sufficient for the completion [of the 
ritual] and should offer his own living sacrifice holy unto God Who called 


116 My translation of §26—§30 is adapted from C.G. Browne and J.E. Swallow, Select 
Orations of Gregory of Nazianzus [Nicene and post-Nicene Fathers, ser. ii. 7] (Buffalo NY: 
Christian Publications, 1894). 
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him, being consecrated at all times and in every respect. But if that cannot 


be, then that those who are akin in virtue and of like disposition should be 


made use of as helpers (Ex. 12, 4). For it seems to me right and proper to 
share the Sacrifice with those closest to you, should they be in need.’ (Greg. 
Naz. Or. 45, XIV) 


828 ‘Then comes the Sacred Night, the counterpart of the confused 
darkness of the present life, into which primeval darkness dissolves and 
all things come into the light and [assume] rank and form and what was 
formerly chaos is reduced to order. Then we flee from Egypt, that is from 
sullen and oppressive sin; and from Pharaoh, the unseen tyrant, and his evil 
taskmasters, and make our journey to the world above; and are delivered 
from the clay and making bricks; and from the husks and the deceiving 
fabric of this life, while becoming less in thrall to the empty calculations 
that [afflict] the majority of men. Then the lamb is slain and act and word 
are sealed with the Precious Blood, by which I mean habit and action, 
the side-posts of our doors — meaning the movements of our minds and 
opinions, which are rightly opened and closed by contemplation, since 
there is a limit even to thoughts. Then the last and gravest plague upon the 
persecutors, truly worthy of the night; and Egypt laments the first-born 
of her own reckonings and actions which are also called in scripture the 
exalted seed of the Chaldaeans and the little ones of Babylon *taken and 
dashed against the stones" (Ps. 137, 9); and the whole air is filled with the 
cries and shouts of the Egyptians; and then their Destroyer shall withdraw 
from us in reverence of the Unction (Ex. 12, 7). 


$29 "Then the removal on the seventh day of leaven; that is, of the old 
and sour wickedness, not of that which is quickening and makes bread; for 
this is the most mystical of numbers, and is correlative with this present 
world lest we furnish ourselves with Egyptian dough, or relic of Pharisaical 
and ungodly teaching.’ (Greg. Naz. Or. 45, XV) ‘Let them lament, while 
we consume the lamb towards evening — for Christ's Passion was in the 
completion of the ages; because He too communicated the mystery to his 
disciples in the evening, destroying the darkness of sin. [The lamb] should 
be roasted, not boiled, [which is as much to say that] our words should have 
nothing unconsidered or wishy-washy or facile [about them], but should be 
entirely consistent and solid, free and unencumbered by anything material, 
having been tested in the fire of purification. And let us be aided by the 
good coals (Is. 6, 6), kindling and purifying our minds, [which are] from 
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Him That comes to send fire on the earth (Luke 12, 49) with the intent 
of destroying all evil habits, and from Him That hastens its kindling, 
Whatsoever of the Word that is meaty and nourishing shall be eaten with 
the inward parts and the hidden things of the mind, and shall be consumed 
and given up to spiritual digestion; [everything] from head to foot, that is, 
from the first contemplations of Godhead to the very last thoughts about 
the Incarnation. Neither let us carry anything of it abroad, nor leave it until 
the morning; because most of our mysteries may not be carried out to them 
that are outside, nor is there beyond this night any further purification. For 
just as anger should not last through the day, but should disappear before 
the going down of the sun (Eph. 4, 26), for it is not safe for us that the Sun 
of Righteousness should go down upon our wrath; so too we ought not to 
let such food remain all night, nor to put off [eating it] until the morrow, 
But whatever is of bony nature and not fit for food and hard for us even to 
understand, this should not be broken, because this would be a misinterpre- 
tation and a misconception. I hardly need say that historically not a bone of 
Jesus was broken, even if His crucifiers hastened His death on account of 
the Sabbath. Nor should it be stripped off and thrown away, lest that which 
is holy should be given to the dogs, that is to the evil hearers of the Word; 
just as the glorious pearl of the Word is not to be cast before swine (Mat. 7, 
6); but it should be consumed with the fire.’ (Greg. Naz. Or. 45, XVI) 


830 ‘Nor would it be right for us to pass over the manner of this eating 
either, the Law does not do so, but carries its mystical labour even to the 
letter. Let us consume the Victim in haste, eating It with unleavened bread, 
with bitter herbs, and with our loins girded, and our shoes on our feet (Ex. 
12, 8, 11), and leaning on staves like old men; with haste, that we fall not into 
that fault which was forbidden to Lot (Gen. 19. 17) by the commandment 
that we look not around, nor stay in all that neighbourhood, but that we 
escape to the mountain, that we be not overtaken by the strange fire of 
Sodom, nor be congealed into a pillar of salt in consequence of our turning 
back to wickedness; for this is the result of delay. “With bitter herbs,” for 
a life according to the Will of God is bitter and arduous, especially for 
beginners, and higher than pleasures. For although "my yoke is easy and 
my burden is light" (Mat. 11, 30), as you are told, yet this is on account of 
the hope and the reward, which is far more abundant than the hardships of 
this life. If it were not so, who would not say that the Gospel is more full 
of toil and trouble than the enactments of the Law? For, while the Law 


prohibits only the completed acts of sin, we are condemned for the causes- 
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also, almost as if they were acts. The Law says, “You shall not commit 
adultery"; but you may not even desire, kindling passion by curious and 
earnest looks. *You shall not kill," says the Law; but you are not even to 
return a blow, but on the contrary are to offer yourself to him that smites 
you. How much more philosophical is the Gospel than the Law! “You shall 
not swear false oaths" is the Law; but you are not to swear at all, either a 
greater or a lesser oath, for an oath is the parent of perjury. “You shall not 
join house to house, nor field to field, oppressing the poor" (Is. 5, 8); but you 
are to set aside willingly even your just possessions, and to be stripped for 
the poor, that without encumbrance you may take up the Cross (Mark 10, 
21) and be enriched with the unseen riches.’ (Greg. Naz. Or. 45, XVID ‘And 
let the loins of the unreasoning animals be unbound and loose, for they 
have not the gift of reason which can overcome pleasure, though I need 
scarcely say that even they know the limit of natural movement. But let that 
part of your being which is the seat of passion, and which “neighs [after 
his neighbour’s wife]” (Jer. 5, 8), as Holy Scripture calls it, when sweeping 
away this shameful passion, be restrained by a girdle of continence, so that 
you may eat the Passover purely, having mortified “your members which 
are upon earth” (Col. 3, 5) and copying the girdle of John the Hermit and 
Forerunner and great Herald of the Truth. Let me tell you, members of my 
audience from Rome; about the soldierly and manly one, I mean from 
which the Euzoni of Syria and certain Monozoni take their name. And it 
is in respect of this too that God says in an oracle to Job, Gird up now thy 
loins like a man, and give a manly answer.’ (Job 38, 3) (Greg. Naz. Or. 45, 
XVIII) 


§31 ‘My contention is this: various elements of the [old] law, [which 
reflects] this fleeting world, have distanced you from the gospels. However, 
so that my tedious words do not assail your ears, I present you here and now 
with my outline in writing. Gird yourself in manly fashion with the sword 
of your intelligence; and to the rhythm of a stringed instrument, which with 
instruction becomes a vehicle for the word of God (Is. 38, 20), chant the 
spiritually charged words of Gregory, [who was] wise in the ways of God, 
so that we can gauge the sincerity of your attachment to the azymes,’ 

The [cardinal] was not equal to the task, but limited himself to 
extravagant praise of what he had heard and to extolling at the top of his 
voice the Hellenic language, not only for a grandiloquence that seemed 


117 This invocation of his audience is inserted into Gregory of Nazianzos’ text. 
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inspired with the Holy Spirit, but also for its influence on his language, 
Having given us his blessing he brought the meeting to a close, to give our 
tired bodies some respite, for dinnertime was calling. 


§32 The third day had not passed and we were again summoned to the 
Italian assembly with the cardinal presiding, not to engage in discussion on 
such matters, but to discuss my return to our ruler in the company of the 
interpreter and an ecclesiastical dignitary from Spain, an expert in Roman 
law, who was well versed in the Tipoukeitos'* and the Digest."? Having 
received a blessing we took the ferry across the salty waters of the Propontis 
and disembarked at the town of Pylai.'’*° The next day we took the road 
for Nicaea, when we heard that the emperor was once again making for 
Paphlagonia, where the viper’s brood was at its last monstrous gasp.?! We 
followed hard on the heels of the emperor 1n justifiable trepidation, because 
the Hagarenes were raiding and plundering the banks of the Sangarios. 
However, their raid came to nothing, for those escorting us despatched a 
detachment of heavily armoured soldiers, which beat them off and drove 
them into the mountains and ravines. 


833 We reached Pontic Herakleia without further ado. According to the 
tradition that has come down to us, its fortifications and buildings are the 
work of that Herakles of high renown. There we saw our ruler. He did not 
act in a supercilious manner, despite having added to his empire so many 
populous, wealthy, and praise-worthy cities without bloodshed and without 
their reduction to ashes. Rather was he courteous and gentle, without a 
trace of arrogance and ill temper. He not only hastened to meet those of 
us who had arrived from Byzantium, but he also welcomed us with words 
of serenity and listened and hearkened to our replies with courtesy. What 
pleasure we derived both from the proposals [put forward by] the emperor 
bearing on the problems of peace and concord and from the argument and 
counter-argument to which they gave rise! His eloquence astounded not 
only those who are not well versed in these things, but also those who are 
proficient. ‘Where does he obtain such wisdom,’ they exclaimed, ‘where 
do words packed with such a density of meanings come from?' This is 


118 ODB II, sub Tipoukeitos. 

119 This is likely to have been the Spanish jurist Pontius de Ilerda: Lexikon des Mittelalters, 
VII, sub. Pontius de Ilerda. 

120 ODB III, sub Pylai; modern Yalova. 

121 Alexios I Komnenos, emperor of Trebizond: ODB I, sub Alexios I Komnenos. 
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exactly what they said. I am telling you the truth without a word of a lie. He 
pricked the consciences of the ambassadors to such an extent that they were 
moved to tears and agreed that they were guilty of all kinds of unseemly 
behaviour. My emperor discoursed about peace and urged us to deliver 
speeches about the state of the Churches, putting to one side parti pris 
and name-calling. With their natural predilection for fame the ambassadors 
immediately set aside the imperial agenda and contended that the subject of 
debate should be the primacy of the first see. They spoke as follows: 


834 ‘Given that the Holy Church of the Romans has [not only] come 
into possession of the primacy of all churches, but also is and is named 
their mother by virtue of Peter, the chiefest of the apostles, who was its 
first bishop; [given] too that the Church of the Constantinopolitans [holds] 
second place, as its daughter, how and on what authority has the daughter so 
arbitrarily forsaken its mother?’ [Andronikos Kamateros, Sacred Arsenal: 
Dialogus 6.1] | 

This was the reply I [made] to them: ‘If you are willing to give me a fair 
hearing, you will learn that what you have adduced in honour of Peter, the 
chief of the apostles, can be turned on its head. [My] first [contention] is 
that your proposition transforms the teacher of the ecumene, who began his 
preaching in Judaea and ended his evangelising mission in Rome, by turning 
him into the teacher of Rome alone. Furthermore, you wilfully misconstrue 
the injunction that he received from our Lord: while the holy fathers have 
understood it to have general application to all believers past and present, 
you have forcibly limited it to Rome alone. That said, completely lacking 
from [your emphasis on] “Rome alone" are both [a recognition that] the 
whole church of the faithful has a share in Our Saviour and a pledge that its 
foundations rest on the teaching of Peter, as on a rock. I admit that you have 
used your wisdom and intelligence to provide a rational case for the honour 
that those who believe and articulate such things pay to the chief of the 
apostles. If it has so far been your contention that the Church of the Romans 
happens to be and to be called the head and the mother of all other churches 
because ofthe chiefest ofthe apostles, in other words because he functioned 
as its pastor, how much stronger a claim to these titles has Antioch the 
Great, which presides over all the cities of Greater Syria? For was it not 
the first to study and digest the message of the chief of the Apostles and to 
receive it with such gratitude that its inhabitants were the first to be called 
Christians? For which reason it was dignified quite exceptionally with the 
title of City of God. Again, why not the Holy Church of Jerusalem, which 
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chanced to have as its first and greatest bishop Our Lord Jesus Christ, the 
architect of our salvation, in as much as he proclaimed and taught the word 
of truth in this city and offered himself as a willing sacrifice on our behalf, 
Was it not for this reason that 1t earned the right to be called the Mother of 
all churches? Those who do not believe and openly declare these things 
privilege against the teaching of Christ the servant over the master and 
the apostle over Him who sent him. We therefore affirm that the reason 
postulated [does not justify the claim of] the Church [of the Romans] to 
exercise a primacy over the other [churches], while the facts make it patently 
clear that its true cause was the imperial and monarchical status that the Old 
Rome [already] enjoyed before the preaching of the apostles [coupled with] 
the hegemony it exercised over the whole ecumene. After evangelisation, 
which at all events was subsequent to [the establishment] of the empire, 
the [Roman] hierarchy inherited both a place of honour and the presidency 
over all the other churches. We are well aware that it received additional 
benefactions from the decree issued by Constantine the Great, when he 
transferred all the symbols of empire from [Rome] to this great city, which 
he honoured with his own name and deemed worthy ofthe title of Queen of 
cities.’ [Andronikos Kamateros, Sacred Arsenal: Dialogus 7] 


$35 The ambassadors: ‘All very well! We have learnt that precisely 
interpreted what you have said concedes to the Holy Church of Old Rome 
presidency over all churches. [Are we to understand] that having without 
due cause cut yourselves loose from your own head — the Mother of 
Churches, which provided no pretext for separation and found the excision 
painful — you [now] propose to indict it for the separation?’ [Andronikos 
Kamateros, Sacred Arsenal: Dialogus 8] 


EPHESOS: *Because you have chosen to scatter tares among the good seed, 
by which I mean Our Lord's teaching and the traditions of the apostles and 
of the fathers, is the reason why the part of the Church which is subject to 
you is justifiably accused of creating scandals. If your church were to root 
out this tare, we would necessarily follow it as [the upholder] of Orthodoxy 
it was previously. [Andronikos Kamateros, Sacred Arsenal: Dialogus 9] 


836 The ambassadors: ‘Which tare is this? We demand to be enlightened,’ 
[Andronikos Kamateros, Sacred Arsenal: Dialogus 10] 


EPHESOS: ‘As long as this does not fall on deaf ears, [I mean] the one 


that you planted in the holy symbol of the faith that was published by the | 
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150 holy fathers assembled at Constantinople against [that] “fighter against 


the Holy Spirit" Macedonius,? when you formulated your dogma of the 


procession of the Holy Spirit from the Son. It was because of this that the 
separation of the Churches occurred. To assert that the Spirit proceeds 
from the Son represents a step on the slippery slope to blasphemy, because 
[positing] two principles behind the Holy Spirit destroys the unity of the 
Trinity by confusing the Aypostaseis of the individual members of the 
Godhead. For the defining feature of the Father [lies] exceptionally in His 
being from nothing; of the Son from being begotten naturally from the 
Father, and of the Spirit by proceeding essentially from the Father alone. 
Each of their personal attributes remains unchangeable in the particular 
form established for each. For the Son can never change into a begetter, 
nor equally can the Father contrive to be brought forth, becoming a Son by 
virtue of a natural origin and having Himself begotten. In the same way 
the Holy Spirit can never transmute its special attributes into those of the 
Father and still less assume the particular form of the Son. For how, if it 
had interacted and shared itself with the others, could it, literally speaking, 
be said to have a separate existence? How, given that each of the personal 
attributes remains fixed and unchanging, can at one moment a characteristic 
of one apply to a particular person, and, at the next, change and transfer to 
another? The three persons of the single Godhead are in any case united 
without confusion by their natural merits and indivisibly divided by their 
hypostatic singularities. For they have their being in a single origin, which 
is activated by the Son and consummated by the Spirit, while the Godhead 
has a single energy, which is present in each of the Aypostaseis. It happens 
to be [designated] by number [rather than] in any other way: the three being 
understood as the Father, who is well pleased, the Son, who was created 
[not made}, and the Spirit, in which we are strengthened. There has gone 
forth from of old the message of the three-fold Godhead, as set out by this 
best — from both an educational and juridical standpoint — of systems and 
orders: with the Father being proclaimed as from before the beginning the 
cause of all things and the root and source of the Godhead itself; with the 
Son appearing as the creative force and with the Holy Spirit proclaimed 
for its property of fulfilment and sanctification. Having thus clarified these 
matters for present purposes how is it possible for anyone [to preserve] 


122 ODB I, sub Constaninople, Councils of: Constantinople I; Oxford Dictionary of the 
Christian Church, sub Constantinople, Macedonius, bp of. 
123 Basil of Caesarea, On the Holy Spirit, c.16. 
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without confusion and transformation one of the defining attributes of the 
Father, that is the projection of the Spirit, if one additionally assigns it to 
the Son?’ [Andronikos Kamateros, Sacred Arsenal: Dialogus 15] 


837 The ambassadors: ‘What [can you mean]? Is [this] not your version 
of this belief rather than ours? However, we find that whatever pertains to 
the Father applies completely and without reservation to the Word and Son 
[begotten] of Him, which [means that,] if the projection of the Spirit is an 
attribute of the Father, so too is it of the Son. For did He not bear witness 
in the following words: “All things that the Father hath are mine." (John 16, 
15y [Andronikos Kamateros, Sacred Arsenal: Dialogus 26] 


EPHESOS: ‘If I had thought that you were not experts in holy writ, I 
would have assumed that you had not properly grasped the import of 
this passage. It happens to be indisputably true that the Son has all the 
things of the Father; that is: those natural [attributes] that are considered 
as being shared equally among the three persons. However, the Son 
and still less the Holy Spirit have no share in those that are peculiar to 
the hypostasis of the Father, because having their own identities this is 
the way that the Aypostaseis relate. Since it is a commonly held belief 
that the procession of the Holy Spirit is peculiar to the Father, how is it 
possible for the Son to share in it without at the same time appropriating 
a characteristic peculiar to the Aypostasis of the Father? Furthermore, 
if a characteristic of the Father transmutes into a peculiarity of the Son, 
why should a special feature of the Son not be turned into a peculiarity 
characteristic of the Father? The consequence of this would be that the 
Father was begotten in the manner of the Son.’ [Andronikos Kamateros, 
Sacred Arsenal: Dialogus 27] 


$38 The ambassadors: ‘What do you make of the following words in the 
Holy Gospels ofthe actual and true Word of God the Father: the Spirit “shall 
receive of mine and shall shew it unto you” (John 16, 14)? At all events He 
could not have received it from the Word, unless it had proceeded from 
Him.’ [Andronikos Kamateros, Sacred Arsenal: Dialogus 28] 


EPHESOS: ‘Is there anybody at all who is ignorant of the fact that there 
is a large and not accidental difference between the words “from mine” 
and “from me,” which no amount of sharpness of thought or concision of 
speech will alter? “From me” introduces and denotes the speaker himself. 


It is what elementary school children are accustomed to call a pronoun. — 
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“From mine” points to another person connected by bonds of affiliation and 
kinship to the speaker; not to such a person alone, but also to thought, word, 
and deed. That said, it becomes clear that “He shall receive of mine" refers 
to the person of the Father and He who utters these words is not indicating 
Himself’ [Andronikos Kamateros, Sacred Arsenal: Dialogus 29] 


§39 The ambassadors: ‘But how is Paul not to be denied, when proclaiming 
at the top of his voice, “God hath sent forth the Spirit of his Son into your 
hearts, crying, Abba, Father” (Gal. 4, 6)?’ [Andronikos Kamateros, Sacred 
Arsenal: Dialogus 30] 


EPHESOS: ‘This text was worded in this way in order to exclude the idea 
that the Holy Spirit was of a different essence from the Father and the 
Son. Thus saying “God hath sent forth the Spirit of his Son” is a way of 
demonstrating the identity of its nature, but this has no relevance to the 
mode of its procession. For, when we say that the Father is of the Son, we 
are in no way professing that the Father is from the Son, but we say this 
because they have the same essence. Thus by saying that the Spirit is of 
the Son we are establishing the identity of the hypostaseis. In any case, 
by expressing a belief that the Spirit is of the Father and of the Son, we 
are bearing witness that the Spirit is essentially the same as the two other 
members of the Trinity: the Father, because it proceeded from Him, and the 
Son, because they both had their being from a single and indivisible cause, 
even if the one was by birth, and the other by procession. Do not therefore 
quote the herald of salvation in deadly pretence of sincerity” [Andronikos 
Kamateros, Sacred Arsenal: Dialogus 31] 


$40 The ambassadors: ‘If it is called “the Spirit of truth" (John 15, 26), 
while the Son is the truth (cf. John 14, 6), how can the Spirit not proceed 
from the truth, in other words, from the Son?' [Andronikos Kamateros, 
Sacred Arsenal: Dialogus 42] 


EPHESOS: 'From the very start of your speech you have set out to 
misconstrue and misunderstand what is said, [which means], as it would 
seem, that you are quite unable to assess this proposition in an objective 
manner. Who among the uneducated, not to speak of your philosophers 
and polymaths, are unaware that, if x in some way or other is said to be of 
y, [it does not mean that] x derives its whole existence from y? Look! This 
throne, on which I am seated, is called mine, as is the mantle I am wearing. 
Nevertheless, nobody would think that these derived their existence from 
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me, unless he was stamping out his brains with his heels." Elsewhere, 
Holy Scripture talks of “the spirit of wisdom and understanding, the spirit 
of counsel and might" (Is. 11, 2), but from neither of these is the Spirit said 
to have proceeded. There is certainly mention of the spirit of the Son and 
the spirit of Christ, [but this is] because both are essentially one and the 
same as the Father given that with equal honour they derive from a single 
source of being.’ [Andronikos Kamateros, Sacred Arsenal: Dialogus 43] 


841 The ambassadors: ‘Does the Holy Spirit proceed from the Father 
alone or from the Father and the Son or from neither the Father nor the Son? 
But, if you state [that it is] only from the Father, surely you are making an 
addition to sacred teaching, [which] we do well not to accept. If you declare 
that the Spirit, the nature of which is divine, is from neither the Father nor 
the Son, is it therefore your opinion that it is cast out and falls to earth to 
become part of creation, which is tantamount to disbelief?’ [Andronikos 
Kamateros, Sacred Arsenal: Dialogus 44] 


EPHESOS: ‘I shall pose a question in my turn: Does the Son proceed from 
the Father alone or from the Father and from the Spirit or neither from 
the Father nor still less from the Spirit? To state, however, that "from the 


Father alone" is an addition is entirely your opinion, for it is transmitted. 


by the holy creed that the Son was begotten of the Father alone. These 
words militate against you and support our position, which is that you are 
incorrect to teach that the Holy Spirit proceeds from the Son. Nor have we 
made an addition by saying that the Holy Spirit proceeds from the Father 
alone.’ [Andronikos Kamateros, Sacred Arsenal: Dialogus 45] 


842 The ambassadors: ‘Because we read that the Holy Spirit is of the Son 
(Gal. 4, 6), we have believed that it proceeds firstly from the Son. Since 
the Son is from the Father, we consequently state as dogma that the Spirit 
is from the Father and reject the opposing view that the Holy Spirit is not 
of the Father and of the Son. For, just as by laying down that it is from the 
Father alone, the Greeks do not state that it is the Son of the Father, nor the 
brother of the Son, so by saying that it owes its existence first and foremost 
to the Son, we are not saying that it involves an act of begetting, but it is a 
projection of the Son. In this way, the appellations, that is to say, of father 
and grandson, have no place in our theology. [Andronikos Kamateros, 
Sacred Arsenal: Dialogus 46] 


124 Cf Plutarch, Moralia, ‘De defectu oraculorum’, xxvii [ed. Loeb, V, 433]. 
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EPHESOS: *We have never seen the Son as either the projector or the 
original source ofthe Holy Spirit for the following two reasons: if the Father 
is posited as the ultimate cause of the Son and the Son as the projector of 
the Spirit, then [it seems] to us that instead of ranking being [in the form 
of] a monarchy, it will take that of a diarchy. Then, it will introduce into 
the Trinity a distinction of causes, a first and most sovereign cause being 
the Father and a second being the Son, but inferior because the first cause 
acts as a check upon the Word: which things are completely alien to the 
Trinity. On the other hand, by positing that the Father is the cause of both 
— the Son and the Spirit — no harm is done to correct belief, since He is 
the cause of the Son, that is to say, by an act of begetting, while He is the 
cause of the Holy Spirit by an act of projection. In the case of the Son, 
however, it is altogether inconsistent [to insist] that the Spirit originated 
from Him not through an act of begetting, but through projection and 
procession. If the Spirit originated in the Son by an act of begetting, lo 
and behold another son has joined the Holy Trinity! If it was not by an act 
of begetting, but by an act of procession that the Spirit emerged from the 
Son, then the Son changes places with His own Father, which produces an 
incongruity between the two: if, for example, in emerging from the Father 
the Son comes forth by a natural act of begetting, then one is the begetter 
and the other the begotten. However, if the Spirit flows forth or is projected 
or however one otherwise wishes to call the act of projecting, its cause can 
only be a [single] projector. [Andronikos Kamateros, Sacred Arsenal: 
Dialogus 47] 


$43 The ambassadors: ‘It would not be a good idea to pass over this 
without a proper examination. Just as the Son is said to have been sent by 
the Father, from Whom, at all events, He has His being (John 6, 44; 8, 29; 
12, 49), so, we assume, the Holy Spirit was sent from the Son, from Whom, 
at all events, it will be said to have [received] its impetus.’ [Andronikos 
Kamateros, Sacred Arsenal: Dialogus 48] 


EPHESOS: ‘It was not because the Son was sent by the Father that the 
one was naturally begotten of the other, for, verily, ministering spirits are 
natural offspring of the Father, not creatures. A mission is not therefore a 
cause of the Son being begotten of the Father. Since one does not ascribe 
the begetting of the Son by the Father to the mission of the Son, neither is 


125 The point being that there can only be one projector. If you posit two projectors, as the 
Latins do, then you confuse God the Father and God the Son. 
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it [possible], even if the Spirit is said to have been sent by the Son, to say 
that it has its procession from the latter. [Andronikos Kamateros, Sacred 
Arsenal: Dialogus 49] 


$44 The ambassadors: ‘How will you reply to this conundrum? If the 
Father has two different relationships, as begetter, on the one hand, and 
as projector, on the other, what are the implications for the Son? Does He 
not [also] have a double relationship, the one with the Father, according to 
which he is and is called Son, and the other, according to which he functions 
as the projector of the Spirit? Which is as much to say that the Holy Spirit 
is involved in two relationships, with the Father and with the Son, thus 
preserving the equality of relationships within the Trinity.” [Andronikos 
Kamateros, Sacred Arsenal: Dialogus 50] 


EPHESOS: ‘But look at the way you have failed to preserve a numerical 
equality of relationships, while assuming their qualitative interchange- 
ability. For the Father qua Father has a double relationship to both, since 
they are the effects of which He is the natural cause, although in one case 
it is a matter of an act of begetting and in the other one of projection. But 
how can right believers accept that the Son is the cause of the Spirit, when 
they believe that the former is an effect? If we accept this, we are forced 
to believe in two principles. And where in the scriptures do you discover 
such novelty and interchangeability of relationships, which produce. in 
the Trinity different degrees of relationships, as well as the declensions 
and subdivisions of causes and effects?’ [Andronikos Kamateros, Sacred 
Arsenal: Dialogus 51] 


$45 The ambassadors: ‘What do you mean by this? If [we turn] to 
existence and its creation, [it is written that] the Son created everything, 
for ‘All things were made by Him’ (John 1, 3), while the making of the 
created world is ascribed to the Trinity as a whole. [With this as a given,] 
what obstacle is there to applying this to the matter of the procession of 
the All-Holy Spirit, since it is said of the Father that He projects it from 
Himself, while contriving its procession from the Son?’ [Andronikos 
Kamateros, Sacred Arsenal: Dialogus 52] 


EPHESOS: ‘If your beliefs are as you say they are, you would seem to honour 
the Holy Trinity with your lips alone. What do creation and the procession 
of the Spirit have in common? The making of the created world was the 


work of divine power, which is considered a single entity [comprising] the 
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Trinity as a whole. It is therefore appropriate that what was created by the 


. Son is also ascribed to the Trinity as a whole. Wherefore is it said that with 


the Son as the active agent the Father acted together with the Holy Spirit 
through the Son, just as it is not out of place to affirm that creation came 
about by the Father and through the Father; by the Spirit and through the 
Spirit. How does what you have said accord with the essential procession 
of the Spirit? How is it legitimate to say that it is from both, that is from 
the Father and the Son, as if from a single principle? How can you want to 
represent creation and procession as identical? The rationale of creation 
is quite different, standing outside blessed and pure nature. Procession 
(or processions as you will have it) occurs intrinsically and naturally 
from the indestructible essence [of the Godhead]. It is not understood and 
recognised as being foreign and extraneous to it.’ [Andronikos Kamateros, 
Sacred Arsenal: Dialogus 53] 


846 The ambassadors: ‘Even so, that is what we say. Just as in the case 
of rays spreading out from the sun and light from the rays we say that it 
is the sun that is the source of the rays and of the light, so we understand 
and declare the same about the Trinity. The Father begets the Son, from the 
Son proceeds the Spirit with the Father being the source and root of both.’ 
[Andronikos Kamateros, Sacred Arsenal: Dialogus 54] 


EPHESOS: ‘If I were not quite so aware that you are sagacious and wise, 
I would perhaps have ascribed to a lack of education the inappropriate 
inference [which you have drawn] from these intractable problems. Since 
you are capable of understanding and have received a rigorous training 
both in secular learning and in our sort of wisdom, you will be acquainted 
with the Holy Father Gregory,'”° highly skilled in theology. Let him be your 
counsellor on suffering defeat graciously. For what good purpose are you 
now putting forward, [as] you have told me, this example in the context 
of the present discussion? Rays are nothing other than the stream of light 
from the sun, which is to say that ray and light are identical. The latter for 
sure associates in an essential way with the former, but does not proceed 
from it. Ray and light can be calculated, but in itself light does not exist 
in a form that has substance. Given that it does not exist in itself, how is 
it possible to say that it proceeds from the rays? As regards the Trinity, 
which is beyond any beginning, the Father has one hypostasis, the Son 
another and the Holy Spirit yet another, while as regards your analogy it 


126 ODB I, sub Gregory of Nazianzos. 
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cannot be said that the light pouring from the sun by means of rays has its 
own hypostasis and can be comprehended for itself without the rays. Light 
from the sun does not have an existence separate from the sun, but it is the 
form the latter takes, [thus] informing it. It does not have [the sun] as its 
cause nor is its existence or its non-existence [a function] of the sun. Light 
is no more able than a ray to exist on its own, which [is a precondition for] 
individual hypostaseis, because the essence of material things is in each 
case its shape, but not its matter. The shape of something is not said to come 
from it and have its existence from it, lest it is said that it is from itself? 
[Andronikos Kamateros, Sacred Arsenal: Dialogus 55] 


$47 The ambassadors: ‘Just as power and energy depend on essence in 
that power is in essence and energy proceeds from power, so we say that 
this is the case too with the Trinity, for the Son was begotten of the Father, 
while the Spirit proceeds from the Son.’ [Andronikos Kamateros, Sacred 
Arsenal: Dialogus 56] 


EPHESOS: ‘This analogy singularly fails to do justice to teaching on the 
Trinity. The power dependent on essence is nothing other than energy, 
but this can only be computed. Energy becomes pure power operating 
within time, by virtue of which it is able to glimpse its own perfection and 
transparency. There is no end to power becoming energy. It continues to 
dwell in the depths of essence, where it is completely concealed, waiting to 
advance out of the dimension of time towards the visible world. Just as one 
would not say that the fully mature man was now a different being from 
the newborn baby that he once was, but that he remained the same being 
before and afterwards, even if because of his strength he had become more 
accomplished, so this seems to me to be the case with power and energy. It 
was therefore a bad illustration you chose for the workings of the Trinity.’ 
[Andronikos Kamateros, Sacred Arsenal: Dialogus 57] 


$48 The ambassadors: ‘In our opinion there is nothing to be said in reply 
to this” [Andronikos Kamateros, Sacred Arsenal: Dialogus 58] 


EPHESOS: ‘We realise that you have difficulty in addressing this problem.’ 
[Andronikos Kamateros, Sacred Arsenal: Dialogus 59] 


The ambassadors: ‘Listen to this! Take [the example] of a mark, a line, and 
the visible appearance of a body. The mark in extended form constitutes 
a line, while visible appearance owes its existence to the line. We believe 
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that this analogy can be [applied] to the Holy Trinity itself? [Andronikos 


-` Kamateros, Sacred Arsenal: Dialogus 60] 


EPHESOS: ‘Hold on. This analogy of yours has strayed a long way from the 
truth. Fix your mind on what has been said. A mark that has been extended 
into a line does not remain a mark. In sum, it has acquired its final form and 
changed into a line, entirely eradicating the mark. In just the same way the 
line expanded into a visible appearance has not remained a line as it was 
formerly, but having been expanded has become a visible appearance. The 
visible appearance therefore has no relationship to the line — for how could 
what does not exist have continued in being? In turn, neither does the line 
have any relationship to the mark as a point of origin. For what becomes 
from something else, which remains as it was formerly, becomes and exists 
as something other, so that these can be numbered as two: what was and 
what derived from it. When something is transformed in its essence and 
acquires a different nature, it has not become different because of that, but 
it becomes another thing and another form because it has relinquished its 
previous form. Numerically, it is at all times one and nothing else. If you 
try to apply this to the Trinity, how long will we be protracting to no good 
purpose the proceedings of this meeting?’ [Andronikos Kamateros, Sacred 
Arsenal: Dialogus 61] | | 


$49 The ambassadors: ‘But hear [more] about this problem, if this would 
seem to you apposite to the present discussion. Do you not [think] that the 
Spirit acts as the finger of the Son, and is the Son not called in scripture the 
hand of the Father? (John 3, 35) As the finger forms part of the hand and 
the hand depends on the rest of the body, so we say in relation to the Trinity 
that the Son is begotten of the Father and the Spirit is projected from the 
Son.’ [Andronikos Kamateros, Sacred Arsenal: Dialogus 62] 


EPHESOS: ‘Now I understand that you have tried “beating the air" (1 Cor. 
9, 26). If you had wished with all your heart to unlearn the precise truth 
about the present subject of debate, you should not set out to misinterpret 
[passages of] scripture [to accord] with your opinions and to pass over 
others in complete silence. For you should have said in conformity with 
this truth: "Is the Spirit not called the hand of the Father?” And how should 
one understand “Thy hands have made me and fashioned me" (Ps. 119, 73) 
except as referring to the Son and the Spirit? The following things have 
been said: the Spirit and the Son are called the hands of the Father and the 
Holy Spirit the finger of the Son. They are in harmony with one another 
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and are under no circumstances in conflict, because it is through being His 
hands that the ascent of the Son and the Spirit to the Father and projector, 
that is the first cause, makes clear their dependence on a single first cause, 
[That being said,] how does calling the Spirit the finger of the Son represent 
their innate and irrefrangible 1nterdependence and unbreakable union? In 
my opinion there is thus nothing contentious about these words, seeing 
that they derive from a single Spirit. If, however, anyone were tempted to 
interpret them in a different way, it would produce much implacable and 
irreconcilable conflict over the meaning [to be ascribed to] them. At all 
events, where do you find the All-Holy Spirit as the finger of the Son of 
Holy Scripture? I recall reading in the gospels that our Saviour called the 
former the finger of God, when he said, “But if I with the finger of God cast 
out devils, no doubt the kingdom of God is come upon you" (Luke 11, 20), 
Saying “of God" he indicated the Father and [saying] “the finger" the Spirit. 
In any case, the expulsion of unclean spirits is [accomplished] either by 
virtue of participating in the [divine] nature and essence or through a share 
of various qualities and gifts [bestowed by God's grace]. As it seems to me, 
Moses made this point when he wrote as follows in Exodus: “So there were 
lice upon man and upon beast. Then the magicians said unto Pharaoh, This 
is the finger of God" (Ex. 8, 18-19). Listen! How could the gazer on God 
give the appellation of finger of God, of the Father that is, to the motivation 
underlying miracles, which is among the other gifts of the Spirit? For the 
designation “of the son" is unknown to the prophet, who wrote (1 Sam. 10, 
25), or to those magicians, who talked about the Godhead (Ex. 8, 18—19). 
The conclusion to be drawn from this is therefore that Holy Scripture calls 
the various and different powers of the Spirit fingers of God and through 
these fingers makes known the power radiated in such different ways by the 
many-sided and All-Holy Spirit.” [Andronikos Kamateros, Sacred Arsenal: 
Dialogus 63] 


§50 They wished to add the opinions of the Fathers as though finding 
refuge in a strong redoubt, for, being unable to hold their own by ration- 
alisations, sophisms, double propositions, and arguments, they intended 
to find some way or other of keeping me speaking. However, the lateness 
of the hour cut short our lengthy proceedings. After we [had finished] 
debating about the Holy Spirit, our most holy and pious emperor left the 
decision as to who should be declared the victor to those present, because 


127 Le. Samuel. 
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he was unable to make an accurate assessment, for this was the business 
of a scrivener occupied for the most part with parchments rather than of [a 
warrior], who girds on a sword, wields a spear, and draws a bow. There was 
a searching examination by eminent men of letters, who well knew how to 
distinguish the erroneous from the faultless and interpolations from the 
original text; still more the unequivocal [line of argument] from the double 
meanings of the casuists. Being sagacious and taking pleasure in weighing 
their words, they did not come to a clear decision, but declared out loud that 
the parties were evenly matched. 


$51 Fully satisfied the ambassadors left behind the joys of the imperial 
presence, taking with them plenty of silver coins from the emperor, and 
fixed their eyes on Byzantium, while I started out on the return journey 
to Nicaea nursing my undernourished and unrewarded limbs. It was 
wintertime and I waded my horse along the coasts of Pissoudes,"? breasting 
angry waves, pelted with stones, and struggling through snow and ice. It 
was in this wise that, inconsolable as I was, Nicaea again cold-shouldered 
me, for the patriarch was too much a patriarch:!” he was entirely concerned 
with his own comforts, as though he alone among the multitudes of human 
beings has a life of pleasure as his calling. He made no effort to get in touch 
with me, while I was expelled from the lodgings where I was resting; I was 
thrown into a dark corner and treated almost as though I was under house 
arrest and a criminal. The cause of the patriarch's extreme displeasure was 
that the cardinal had addressed him not as the patriarch of the church of the 
Constantinopolitans, but despite my many objections — and I am telling the 
truth — as archbishop of the Greeks, having scratched out ‘of Nicaea’ from 
the letter. Because of this he showed implacable anger against me rather 
than the cardinal, who by using this epithet rather glorified him as patriarch 
and teacher of more or less the whole ecumene. For which of the ecumene's 
climes was not home to the Greeks? Did the language of the Greeks not 
spread throughout Libya, Europe, and Asia? 


§52 Because of this we remained entirely without invitations and without 
the companionship of our friends and episcopal colleagues from Caria, 
Lydia, and Ionia. We awaited the arrival of his imperial majesty from the 
land of the Paphlagonians so that we could return with escorts to the cities 


128 Mesarites is clearly pointing to the seacoast to the west of Pontic Herakleia, 
129 This is the new patriarch Theodore Eirenikos. 
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of which we were proclaimed bishop. But because he was intending to 
take a bride, he hurried back to Nicaea, for messengers came from Cilicia 
and Isauria bringing with them the bride, even though on other occasions 
the Armeniac? race have been unreliable and deceitful over marriage 
negotiations, being by nature calculating and disinclined to honour treaty 
obligations?! The bride was presented on the right hand side ofthe emperor 
adorned and decked out in a golden tunic, oblivious of her people and her 
paternal house. Those of the Armeniac race who had accompanied the 
empress heard the call of home. Whereupon we set out in their company to 
return to Ionia in order to reside in our seat of Ephesos and to pay attention 
to its native people. 


853 I duly arrived here [to discover] that the episcopal palace was full 
of noise, confusion, and upheaval, because, while I was abroad, nobody 
had been found [capable of] administering my church, which was on the 
point of collapse. I therefore sent out a summons, but nobody came to my 
aid, because everybody had either become slaves of the ruler of the nether 
world, or was averting their gaze and forgetting the name of the Lord, or 
indeed had strayed from the straight and narrow and wandered far from 
the truth. Where have those of you guilty of evil deeds gone? If you ascend 
into heaven, there is the justice of God; if you descend into hell (cf. Ps. 
139, 8) there you will find an immediate reward. Children of disobedience 
(Eph. 2, 2), late though it is, behave yourselves and make use of some sound 
advice. For blessed is he, who instinctively knows how to act for the good, 
while praiseworthy is he who hearkens to wise counsels. Miserable is he 
who neither ventures far from home nor takes counsel from his neighbour, 
because he wishes no blame to attach to his activities, but thrice and 
many times more wretched is he who disobeys divine commandments. I 
accordingly feel sorrow for your inconsiderate and ill-advised partition [of 
property], for your treacherous division, for your false documents, which 
in contravention of the judgement of our pious emperor were forged and 
circulated with evil intent. In conformity with the imperial commands and 
with the requirements of an equal division, their aim should have been, 


130 Mesarites may have used Armeniac instead of Armenian as a way of distinguishing 
the Armenians of Cilicia from Armenians generally. 

131 On Theodore I Laskaris’s Armenian marriage: see A. Heisenberg, ‘Zu den armenisch- 
byzantinischen Beziehungen am Anfang des 13. Jahrhunderts', 3—20; J.-L. van Dieten, 
Niketas Choniates: Erläuterungen zu den Reden und Briefen nebst einer Biographie, 181—6. 
The marriage took place on 25 December 1214. 
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applying so to speak an accurate rule, to establish equal shares. [If that 
were the case] I would not be sighing nor would I be reproving, still less 
pressing charges. Because of these things, until the imperial order is put 
into effect, I shall not cease from inveighing against those who by default 
have brought about the disintegration of the church. 


§54 I would wish that the sound of my threnody and the beating of my 
breast echoed over a great distance, but because of the responsibility laid 
upon me I stop myself and offer prayers on behalf of my oppressors. I 
would wish to continue weeping, but I have preferred to entreat those 
who are at fault to behave themselves, if belatedly, and to take thought for 
the dreadful things [they have done] against my church. I would wish to 
make an end of things and ‘set a watch before my mouth [and] keep the 
door of my lips’ (Ps. 141, 3), lest I am, so to speak, remiss and diffident 
in making repayment for my oversights, having been, on the one hand, 
greatly wronged, and on the other, enriched by grace from above with 
paternal and spiritual authority. By way of advice I lay before you [some 
words], which will be to your advantage: ‘Sons of men, allow me to 
vent my indignation. Check your wicked tongues, stop belabouring me 
[so] cruelly around the head and beating me all over my body without 
mercy, and put the pleasures of the street and tavern behind you. You 
are Just useless burdens, who only infiltrate a military camp to obtain a 
sidelong glimpse of the enemy rather than [to cause] consternation;? who 
from the day that you got your first teeth have been devoted followers of 
chorus girls, who are titivated by carousing sybarites, like fleeting birds 
singing at the crack of dawn, but you now resemble those less than manly 
actors who act the part of that buffoon Thersites, dressed up [either] in 
the armour of Achilles — celebrated by that very wise poet Homer — or 
in that of Hector or Ajax, leaders [respectively] of the Trojan army and 
(with Achilles) of the whole Panhellenic [contingent]. Cursed be all those 
of you, who against the judgement of the protectors of the church devised 
cunning and underhand ways of enjoying private and inalienable property 
dedicated to the Holy Trinity and to the evangelist [John], who was the 
disciple beloved of Christ above [all other] companions and eyewitnesses 
[of His ministry] and so to speak his bosom friend, In a word, you are to 
be cut down and your name ‘blotted out from the book of the living’ (Ps. 
69, 28). Naked will you wander for your entire life from place to place [in 


132 Cf. Iliad, VI, 104. 
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search of] a crust of bread (cf. Ps. 109, 10). The incorruptible judge will 
look you in your hearts. 


855 With respect, members of my audience, enough of these things! 
I shall direct the thrust of my words in a different direction, guided by 
the cyclical pattern of the year. As part of our pastoral duties we pay our 
cherished flock an annual tribute, which I offer as an essential obligation 
to my followers. For, if we are required by command of the Lord not to 
feel drowsy, but to keep watch at all times and to pass on in a fatherly way 
counsels of salvation to the special people entrusted to our care, we have 
a responsibility during this Lenten season — rather than making haste — to 
take stock and to mount guard against the wild beasts that assail us in 
the dead of night. Who knows whether those who attack us unawares are 
intelligible or palpable? But [we do know that they seize] the opportune 
moment and prompt us to commit many transgressions. They scour the 
surrounding countryside and consume women and men, infants and old 
people, [which means that] it is very necessary [for us to take stock and 
mount guard]. 


856 What a weight of responsibility I bear! You, who are honoured by 
the hand of God, are accustomed the whole year round to cast an easy eye 
on whatever you see. Even now close your outer eye, which is the cause of 
all the harm [you suffer] and open your inner eye trammelled in the coils 
of sin. Were you unaware that death the destroyer infects us through the 
windows of our senses? [I don’t mean] the parting of soul from body, for it 
is a law of nature that, if we are born, [so] must we all die, but the descent 
into ‘the depths of hell’ (Prov. 9, 18) and into the darkness and the nether 
regions and consignment to the everlasting fire. [I am talking about] the 
father of the apostate, the seed of Satan: that evildoer dwelling in our 
souls; that vertiginous darkness, which fills our senses with confusion. 
Let us therefore even now make haste; let us not become drowsy and 
endanger our soul; still less should we fall asleep and cause the death of 
our Israel, but night and day we should gaze upon God as in a mirror [and 
put behind us] improper imaginings and harmful desires. For the voice 
of Israel, [which is] the mind that sees God, bears witness to those with 
ears to hear. If we close the eyelids of our senses and hide our eyes from 
iniquitous sights, of necessity will the pupils of our inner eye be secretly 
opened; they will awaken an anguished heart and release our tears. Just 
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(Ex. 12, 7) drove the destroyer far away, so too will smearing them with 
tears, even if [in this case] he will depart ‘to waterless tracts parched of 
the divine stream," ? having been overwhelmed by a flood. O, so many 
there are, who from just a glance have slithered into the pit of sin! O, so 
many there are, who just from one look have turned into corpses never 
to be revived! If the devil attacks you through desire, shameless and 
disgusting as it can be, think about hellfire, which is never quenched, 
and then you will damp down and turn to ashes the fire of your passions, 
which burns down below. 


§57 Such an attack, members of the audience, has not been punished, 
for you might as well try to catch the wind or chase the impossible dream. 
And one agrees to [continue] the struggle until the attack is repulsed. 
This is done metaphorically by taking a stone from a bag and smiting the 
ill-omened opponent, wounding him in the forehead and causing him ‘to 
fall upon his face to the earth’ (I Sam. 17, 49) leaving him without breath 
and unable to move. Indictment and trial place the defeated under scrutiny, 
with the aim of improving his behaviour by purging his heart of malicious 
words. Don’t let your hearing be beguiled by a slanderous tongue. Consider 
Adam, the first created, who was honoured by the hand of God, and consider 
his sufferings, [which began] when the serpent whispered in the ear of his 
helpmate. Many who lead a careless existence and are completely indigent, 
often as a matter of laziness search out those tossed on life’s stormy seas. 
They then in their idle way put together a string of peevish words, which 
smell strongly of the slime of slander. As a result, they corrupt the easily 
led, who hearken to them, and convert them to a similarly envious outlook. 
Once you have recognised such people as evildoers, block up your ears with 
wax, which, as it were, will act as a shield that in fear of the Lord will make 
you deaf, and banish such enticements far away. For, if the siren charm of 
their voices drips with enchanting good sense, afterwards it will be distilled 
in your soul like a draft of wormwood. Once you have recognised the evil 
intent of the purveyor, flee as though from a serpent that is breathing out 
death and destruction. Let your tongue hymn Him who created all things 
out of nothingness and, as though playing a musical instrument with the 
inspiration of a divine plectrum, raise a paean of praise to His wisdom and 
refuse to weave together slanderous words to the destruction of one’s own 
blood and the utter ruin of your soul. 


133 Gregory of Nazianzus, Oratio XL, $35. 
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858 With the All-Holy Spirit as a guiding light let us embrace a blameless 
life, for thus shall we happily subject our flesh to its emperor, which is the 
intellect. By lifting up our hearts in a manner pleasing to God let us prepare 
our souls [to act] as immaculate repositories of a vision of God [far] beyond 
[the power of] the mind. Let us turn our mind towards what is more divine, 
so that, totally uncontaminated by worldly concerns, it is filled with divine 
visions; and included in the company of angels it receives, in the same way 
as the powers of the intellect, illumination from the immaterial Trinity. Let 
us embrace [here] on earth a form of government that vies with the angels 
so that we can attain to that ineffable light that is the Trinity. Let us practice 
every virtue, let us rid our understanding of every evil, and let us because 
of our virtue shine out in the light that knows no evening, so that the illumi- 
nating grace of the Spirit dwells abundantly in us. Let us stand at the gates 
of our prison and let our minds take wing, so that we can fix our gaze on 
the coming of the Lord (Mat. 25, 6) and greet the approach of our Saviour 
Christ at the top of our voices and flashing our lamps receive the radiant 
Lord of Glory. Because we shall eat of the bread of angels (Ps. 78, 25) and 
have more than our fill of a torrent of delicacies, let us rising at midnight 
offer up hymns of victory to the everlasting God and present our prayers 
of intercession, like perfumed roses, so that we may smell sweetly in the 
flock of Christ and, leaving behind the traumas, which are the wages of sin, 
become flushed with sweet [pleasure] and joy. Let us consume ourselves in 
the love that is of Christ, so that we may consume the enemy [of mankind]. 
Let us not be seduced by the array of [earthly] delights, by the bloom of 
beauty, by the abundance of food, or by the pleasures of youth. Instead, let 
us disperse all our wealth (cf. Ps. 112, 9) [for the glory of] God; let us lend 
all that we have to God (cf. Prov. 19, 17), so that we may exchange these 
[mundane distractions] for the Kingdom of Heaven, having caught sight of 
the [spiritual] beauties [that radiate] from it. Let us obey Christ's command, 
take up the cross of Christ and follow in his footsteps (cf. Matt. 16, 24). Let 
us stand firm in the fear, which is of God; let us subject the concerns of the 
flesh to the Divine Spirit, so that we receive in a proper state of mind the 
dazzling light of the three suns and are enriched by their brilliant gifts; 
so that we may destroy the [tyrant], who brayed that he would destroy the 
earth and sea; emasculate him, like some cripple, and fetter him, like a frail 
songbird. 


859 Let us wash away every evil thought [entertained by] the enemies 
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acquainted with divinely inspired writ and let us turn to ashes and liquidate 
false teachings. Let us inveigh against the impiety of miserable heresiarchs; 
let us dismiss with the contempt [it deserves] the Arian heresy,?* which 
rejected the identity of the essence shared by the Holy Trinity; let us give 
the semi-Arian Macedonius'? — that servant of Satan — a good drubbing 
for calling the Holy Spirit the servant of the Father and the Son and [for 
suggesting] that it only shared [with Them] the same nature and the same 
essence, in the manner of spirits sent on [divine] errands (Heb. 1, 14). Let 
us dismiss as loathsome the division [within Christ drawn] by Nestorius, 
who worshipped [Him] as a man; letus spit upon the confusion [within Christ 
postulated by] Severos,'*’ Eutyches,'* and Dioskoros'? as an abomination; let 
us put to one side the teachings of Origen, "? [such as] the transmigration of 
souls from body to body, the set term of punishment in hell, and the return 
of demons to their original condition. Let us avoid, as not to our taste, 
[the following solutions] to the problem of the two unconfused natures of 
Christ: a single will, a single energy or no will at all. Let us wipe both from 
the pictorial image of the living and from the [written] record — in a word, 
blot out — those traitors to Christianity who refused to venerate our Lord 
Jesus Christ when circumscribed in an icon. Let us consign to eternal fire 
those who understand the gospels according to their own wish and do not 
clarify and interpret them according to the exegesis of the prophets and the 
traditions of the Holy Fathers. Let us root out every tare of the heretical 
rabble for the sake of the good seed of the Church of Christ. 


$60 Let us distance ourselves from the earthly hubbub; let us water our 
souls, deprived as they are of virtuous deeds, with our tears; let us discard 
mundane concerns and concentrate our attention on the divine. If possible, 
let us abandon all earthly things and join the choirs of angels. Let us with 
good cheer shatter the impudence of deadly demons, while choking back 
copious tears, so that we may sail the salty sea of life without coming to 
harm and direct our mind to the divine haven. Above everything else let us 
concentrate on patterning ourselves on Christ the God, since we have been 


134 ODB I, sub Arianism. 

135 Oxford Dictionary of the Christian Church, sub Macedonius. 
136 Oxford Dictionary of the Christian Church, sub Nestorius. 
137 Oxford Dictionary of the Christian Church, sub Severus. 

138 Oxford Dictionary of the Christian Church, sub Eutyches. 
139 Oxford Dictionary of the Christian Church, sub Dioscurus. 
140 Oxford Dictionary of the Christian Church, sub Origen. 
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shaped in his image, so that we are deemed worthy of divine glorification 
on the day of judgement (Mat. 13, 43). 


$61  Letus pray for our most powerful emperor, who every day pours out 
his own blood on our behalf. May he [receive] all that is best and all that is 
salvific. May his life last many years; may he enjoy a long and happy old 
age, supreme prosperity, unalloyed happiness, the favour of the God of all 
creation, and the protection ‘of the shadow of His wings’ (Ps. 17, 8) and all 
the other things that the divinity is able to provide for those who call upon 
His name. May he be well guided in all his undertakings and journeys, 
come safe through wars, glorified and revered for his many martial feats; 
to the greatness and preservation of his Christian flock and to the glory and 
praise of Him who raises to the heights the eminence of His kingdom: our 
all powerful and true Lord and God Jesus Christ, to Whom is due all glory, 
honour, and reverence for ever and ever. Amen. 





VH 


ETHOPOIIA OF A MATHEMATICIAN 


Introduction 


Edition: B. Flusin, ‘Nicholas Mésaritès. Éthopée d'un astrologue qui ne put 
devenir patriarche’, Travaux et Mémoires, 14 (2002), 234—41 


This piece — an ethopoiia (or a character study as in the first person)! — 
revolves around the failed installation of a new patriarch of Antioch in 
the aftermath of the fall of Constantinople in 1204. It may be possible 
to tie the dating down slightly more precisely. In the list of his own 
works that Nicholas Mesarites includes in his Epitaphios of March 1207 
for his brother John he mentions a single ethopoiia.? Our piece happens 
to be the only surviving ethopoiia from Nicholas Mesarites’s pen and 
there are strong grounds for believing that more or less the whole of his 
acknowledged literary oeuvre has come down to us — in poor condition 
it is true — in Cod. Ambros. Graec. F 96 sup. In other words, our piece 
is therefore likely to date from before March 1207. This fits the circum- 
stantial evidence, which turns on events in Antioch itself. The principality 
of Antioch was in the midst of a succession crisis in the course of which 
its Latin patriarch came out in opposition to its prince Bohemund IV 
(1201-1233). By 1206 it had reached such a pass that the prince had an 
Orthodox patriarch elected without reference to Constantinople but with 
the assent of the local commune. He then proceeded to depose the Latin 
patriarch, who was to die in jail a year later? The new Orthodox patriarch 


1 ODB II, sub Ethopoiia. 

2 Mesarites I, $29, 42.20. 

3 C. Cahen, La Syrie du Nord à l'époque des croisades et la principauté franque 
d Antioche (Paris: Institut francais de Damas, 1940), 579—636. 
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Symeon II ibn Abi Saiba (1206—ca.1240) came from a local family! and 
can therefore hardly have been the protagonist of Nicholas Mesarites's 
ethopoiia. But news of his installation as patriarch could easily have put 
paid to the ambitions of Mesarites's protagonist. 

Mesarites is careful to hide his protagonist's identity, but it is possible 
to infer a few details. He came from a less distinguished background than 
Nicholas Mesarites, since at the start of his career he sought aristocratic 
patronage in somewhat humiliating conditions. His skill as an astrologer 
won him patrons and brought him a ‘professorial’ chair at St Sophia. This 
is not as unlikely as it might seem. John Kamateros, a famous astrologer at 
the court of Manuel Komnenos, is almost certainly identical with the John 
Kamateros who became archbishop of Bulgaria (1186-1216)? Mesarites 
considers his protagonist’s ambition to become a bishop faintly ridiculous 
because it entered his head only after he had looked at a horoscope cast 
at the time of his birth. However, in the twelfth century a great many 
didaskaloi attached to St Sophia went on to become bishops. There can be 
little doubt that Nicholas Mesarites’s protagonist had a successful career at 
St Sophia and was very well known to the author. There is even an element 
of self-identification in the portrait that he draws, which gives the piece 
psychological depth. 

Nicholas Mesarites does not name the ruler who appointed his 
protagonist patriarch of Antioch only to change his mind, but does 
emphasise that he had the right to wear imperial vestments.? Nor does 
Mesarites specify where the promotion took place. It is, however, likely 
to have been at Nicaea, if only because of its proximity to the monastery 
on Bithynian Olympos (Ulus Dag), which had in its safekeeping the 
patriarchal staff, which was needed for the installation of the protagonist 
in office. This monastery must have had a connection with the Hodegon 
monastery in Constantinople, where before 1204 the Orthodox Patriarchate 
of Antioch in exile had its headquarters." The suspicion is that after the fall 
of Constantinople the patriarchal officials and perhaps even the patriarch 


4 His seal survives: N. Oikonomides, 4 Collection of Dated Byzantine Lead Seals 
(Washington DC: Dumbarton Oaks, 1986), no. 131, 124. 

5 ODB II, sub Kamateros, John; P. Magdalino, L’orthodoxie des astrologues: le science 
entre le dogme et la divination (VIIe-XIVe siécle) (Paris: Lethielleux, 2006), 113. Most 
tellingly John Kamateros held the position of epi tou kanikleiou before becoming archbishop 
of Bulgaria: a position also held by the astrologer of the same name. 

6 Flusin, ‘Ethopée’, 239.69—70. 

7 ODB II, sub Hodegon Monastery. 
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found refuge 1n the monastery on Mount Olympos, which is likely to have 
been a dependency or metochion of the Hodegon monastery. Could it have 
been the monastery of ton Zipon, of which, while patriarch of Antioch, 
Theodore Balsamon (1185—ca.1198/1205) had acted as hegoumenos?? This 
Bithynian connection adds weight to the view that the ruler in question has 
to be Theodore I Laskaris. His appointment of Nicholas's protagonist to the 
patriarchate of Antioch will have taken place before his coronation in April 
1208 by the new patriarch of Constantinople, Michael Autoreianos. The 
main grounds for such an assertion is that in this piece Mesarites does not 
give him his imperial title. It receives strong support from a remark dropped 
by Nicholas's protagonist to the effect that his mitre, unlike the modiolos, 
will be left neglected on the ground. The modiolos was a form of crown 
worn not only by emperors but also by empresses. It did not feature in the 
coronation ceremonial. It seems to have signified the approval by the senate 
of a newly proclaimed emperor.’ The contrast that is being drawn between 
the mitre and the modiolos suggests that the latter was the headgear worn 
by a recently proclaimed emperor, for whom a stemma or stephanos was not 
appropriate because he was not yet crowned.? While Theodore Laskaris 
was proclaimed emperor in the summer of 1205, his coronation had to 
wait until the promotion of a new Orthodox patriarch of Constantinople 
on 20 March 1208. The event that concerns us is more likely to hàve taken 
place closer to Theodore Laskaris's proclamation as emperor than to his 
coronation, if only because by the summer of 1206 Nicholas Mesarites is 
beginning — in other writings — to accord him imperial honours. Even so, 
was it not somewhat overambitious to think of appointing a new patriarch 
of Antioch, given Theodore Laskaris's perilous situation in 1205 and 1206? 
It is best explained by the death of the previous patriarch of Antioch soon 
after 1204 in a monastery close to Nicaea. It would have been very much a 


8 See K, Pitsakis, “H éxtacn tg é&ovoí(ag Evdc ónepópiou natpt&pyn: 6 NATPIÉPXNG 
Avtioyelas ovv KovoravuvotzoAn tov 120 aidva’, in Byzantium in the 12" Century: 
Canon Law, State and Society, ed. N. Oikonomides (Athens: Hetaireia Byzantinon kai 
Metabyzantinon Meleton, 1991), 133-9; ODB 1, sub Balsamon, Theodore. It is not impossible 
that it was the death (ca.1204/1205) of the great canonist Theodore Balsamon that created the 
vacancy on which our piece turns. He first became patriarch of Antioch at the end of Manuel 
Komnenos's reign, but was soon removed, only recovering his throne in 1185. He was still 
in office in 1198: V. Tixtifoglu, ‘Zur Genese des Kommentare des Theodoros Balsamon’, in 
Byzantium in the 12th century, 488—95. 

9 A. Kazhdan, ‘The Crown Modiolos once more’, JOB, 38 (1988), 339-40; ODB II, sub 
Modiolos. 

10 ODB I, sub Crown. 
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gesture designed to boulster Laskaris's shaky imperial claims, but he later 
had his doubts, since at the last moment he called off the installation of the 
new patriarch of Antioch. Nicholas Mesarites's protagonist was distraught, 

He saw himself as a victim of false accusation, but his loss of the throne 
of Antioch was more likely to have been connected with the elevation 
by Prince Bohemund IV of Symeon II ibn Abi Saiba to the patriarchal 
dignity. This may well have been the precedent that in early September 
1206 prompted the Greeks of Constantinople to turn to the Latin emperor 
Henry requesting that he proceed to the election of a new Orthodox 
patriarch of Constantinople.! More sanguine than Bohemund IV, the 
Latin emperor suggested that the Greeks first obtain permission from Pope 
Innocent III. At this point the hopes of the Greeks of Constantinople for 
a new patriarch were pinned on the emperor Henry. They would see the 
installation of a patriarch of Antioch by Theodore I Laskaris as at best an 
irrelevance and at worst an impediment to plans for a patriarch of their 
own. It would help to explain the motives that led Nicholas Mesarites to 
write this ethopoiia. He and his brother were among the instigators of an 
approach to the emperor Henry and then to Pope Innocent III. The instal- 
lation of a new patriarch of Antioch at Nicaea was an embarrassment, but 
one best dealt with by a show of humour. Without denying that Bohemund 
IV's action was the main reason that forced Theodore Laskaris to rescind 
his appointment to the patriarchate of Antioch, one can be pretty certain 
that dabbling in astrology was among the rumours designed to discredit 


the patriarch elect of Antioch. Nicholas Mesarites’s protagonist had no idea — 


about who was behind the rumours, but Nicholas Mesarites is likely to have 
had a very good idea. 


Translation 


A character study as from a presumptuous mathematician, who failed to 
obtain a bishopric following the fall of Constantinople. 


How I hate everything I see! How everything mired in the earth and 
everything distorted by heaven itself disgusts and revolts me! For allotted 
to the former is a miserable daily life and to the latter a decidedly precarious 
existence. For, if, on the one hand, one dismisses the things of this world as 


11 Mesarites I, $50, 63.13-14. 
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vile and, on the other, clings to a belief that those of the world to come are 


| precious, there is still no certainty, for the things of heaven are impalpable 


and indiscernible. In the words of our Lord they 'shall pass away' (Mat. 
24, 35) and dissolve into what has become the past. What in that case can 
a man do, when his bodily frame is mixed from clay? He can cower in 
a corner, neither denying nor acknowledging Him in Whose image and 
likeness he is formed. He may wish to distance himself from this world and 
to attach himself to the world to come; yet the weight of his body prevents 
him. He struggles to unyoke himself from his earthly existence and to 
attain celestial [bliss], but the delights of the visible world put this beyond 
his reach. His whole being longs to dwell [in celestial spaces], but [God 
begs to differ]. He yearns to scale the heights of existence, as existence ... 
not simple, but complex, being at the same time earthly and celestial ... 
[so that] he is transported [and] transformed. He wishes [for dominion 
over] all things ... that in the beginning he was created as a ruler ... being 
endowed with speech ... . He wishes because of these [characteristics] to 
be and to be called God. However, he then thinks better of it ... . And 
then he reaches out to what is in front of him,... but is again held back by 
portents and is left defeated, vanquished and undone. But worse ... having 
received an education he embellishes it and turns it into philosophy ... . 
Day and night he busies himself with theology and with natural sciences; 
in a manner of speaking, he scans the heavens in his mind; he makes 
observations of the circuit of the sun and plots those of the planets: the 
ardent movements forwards and back of Saturn and Mars, the bounty of 
Venus, the curious whirling motion of Mercury, the good works of Jupiter, 
solar radiation both ascending and descending and [the phenomenon of] 
sun dogs (parhelia); and all that affects the realm of fire and the phases of 
the moon, as it waxes and wanes. 

However, more fool me for having wasted so much time on things 
such as these! For how could they have been of any real help to me? What 
purpose did they serve and to what end did I in my distress let out such a 
cry that resounded far and wide? Let all hearken to me, both friend and foe! 

I had scarcely left adolescence behind and entered manhood, when 
my mind was imbued with a love of prognostication and overtaken by 
an irresistible passion for astrology. For I wondered what [right I had] to 
consider myself a man guided by a higher purpose, if I did not, in as far as it 
within me lay, assimilate myself to God, not [with the intention] of extending 
the [bounds of] heaven, of producing ether, unfolding air, scattering water, 
letting the dry land appear out of the waters (cf. Gen. 1, 9); nor [with the 
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intention of creating] anything new in the visible world, whether animate 
or inanimate, whether mobile or immobile, but [with the intention of] 
discovering the affective conjunctions of the stars, their successive rising 
and growing brilliance, the changing of the seasons, and the meaning [of 
the aspects] of the Sun square Saturn, of Mars square Mercury, and of 
the conjunction of the Moon and Venus. What, you may ask, of the Sun 
triangular to Jupiter? Once I had acquired the most exact knowledge of 
these things and had frequented the houses of the ruling class most often in 
the role of a servant — for it was because of my attendance at these houses 
that the more fashionable among the young bloods paid attention to me, 
Reaching the summit of the astrological arts I was honoured as a great 
master by those who desire propitious ascendants, and I received the offer 
of a [professorial] chair.” I confirmed what people wished to hear and 
gave a clear voice to what was on their minds. And then quite by chance I 
came across the horoscope cast at my birth," which concentrated my mind. 
After much convoluted thought I came to the conclusion that I was going 
to install myself on a lofty seat and to praise the Lord from an episcopal 
throne set conspicuously on the synthronon." Such were the hopes that I 
until recently entertained. It was on the basis of such predictions that over 
the years I anticipated a turn of the tide and changes of fortune. 

What came next? Reliable information suggested that the patriarch 
of Antioch (Theoupolis) was not long for this world. I wondered whether 
Theoupolis might not be my gift from God; whether the soil of Antioch 
might not be my resting place. It is a city greatly respected by those who 
bear the name of Christ, even if the city of the Constantinopolitans is the 
most venerable of all. It is not my business that to the extent it surpassed all 
others, being honoured by the senate and the imperial office, to that extent 
it was brought low and everything in it that embellished it and adorned it 
was utterly destroyed; on the one hand, consumed by fire and reduced to 
ruins, on the other, plundered and razed to the ground. Consequently, I opt 
for Theoupolis, while washing my hands of Constantinople, seeing that 
in times past I have worn myself out with cares and concern on its behalf. 

What was the outcome? The choice of the ruler fell on me, the 
acclamation was about to take place, the chariot was all ready, the pastoral 


staff was being brought from one of the monasteries on Mount Olympos, 


12 Attached to the patriarchal church: see ODB I, sub Didaskalos. 

13 Casting horoscopes at birth was a common Byzantine practice: see D. Pingree, “The 
Horoscope of Constantine VII Porphyrogenitus’, DOP, 27 (1973), 219-31. 

14 ODB IH, sub Synthronon. 
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the candelabrum was being forged. Everything was in perfect order. 
[My] promoter was arrayed in his imperial vestments and dressed in the 
purple, while I had encircling my head a mitre (kalyptra)? — rather more 
circular than necessary — and I was wearing a long, loose-fitting cassock.'é 
I regulated my pace so that it was relaxed but steady. You might say that I 
looked titanic and fierce. A withering look changed the expression on my 
face, which took on a more ascetic aspect as though from fasting. 

What happened after this? Envy stalked the land, having false accusation 
as its lieutenant, and confounded and threw into confusion all our affairs. I 
have no idea who was behind it. However, without [recourse to] cavalrymen 
or weapons or the paraphernalia of war it defeated [a hitherto] invincible 
[ruler]. Slanderous words, pointed words, winged words that fatally wound 
reached his ears and left him undone. Oh! The way that those who rejoice 
in evil clothed me, as it were, in a coat of calumny instead of the holy fleece 
and coat. Oh! The wretches arrayed me in a cloak of infamy instead of a 
cloak of salvation. What can I do about these accursed people? Do I raise 
my hands in the air and draw down the right hand of the Pantokrator against 
them? What good would that do me? For I am not on the defensive as Iam 
falsely accused. I am of a cheerful disposition. I am not overbearing nor 
brimming over with severity; I am not niggardly or selfish, nor am I a joker 
who has a good laugh at the accidents and misfortunes of others. When in 
the past in a fit of merriment I have felt like making fun of others, I have 
always resisted the temptation. If it is because of this that the divinity has 
vented its anger against me; that it has brought me down for vainglory; that 
it has turned against me because of my arrogant actions, then I have justly 
suffered. For I know that the divinity vents its wrath on the vainglorious 
and turns against those acting arrogantly. It is my belief that those that 
know me well would have taken pleasure in my installation on the throne of 
Theoupolis, but everything has turned out the opposite of my expectations. 
Let my backers go to blazes; let those who followed me be buried in the 
bowels of the earth, because they have heaped on me much derision and 
have turned me into a laughing stock. Nor do I acknowledge those who 
dabble in the astrological arts, because they want to keep on investigating 
the facings of my cassock and to catch a glimpse of my fingers." Busying 
themselves with cooking pots and bowls and salvers they continually bend 


15 ODB II, sub Headgear. 

16 This may be the mandyas, or cloak, that a patriarch received from the emperor before 
his inauguration: ODB II, sub Mandyas. 

17 Le. they are importuning the patriarch-elect. 
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over them, as if expecting to find in them [the secrets] of astrology. They 
are totally illiterate and completely uninitiated in the science. It is the blind 
leading the blind with both falling headlong into an abyss of 1gnorance. For 
the confounded [idiots] had not an inkling of what was stored up for me. 

What am I to do with my long, loose-fitting cassock, nicely dyed a 
darker shade of black? Shall I rip it up and tear it in two and will they 
engrave in stone [the false accusations] of those that rage against me? Let 
it be dumped in some dark corner of the house, because |I was told that] 
the courses of the moon and of the sun were completing their stay in the 
house of Leo, [which signified] the transformation into the configuration of 
a priest out of what was without shape. Will the mitre (kalyptra), unlike 
the modiolos,? be left lying neglected on the ground and will a plague 
of mice make their nests in it or a troop of cats? It fitted me like a bucket 
coming down as far as the nape of my neck; covering and blocking up my 
ears and warding off the hail of missiles in the form of stones and clods of 
earth, which the fault-finders despatched. 

Then there is the lamp made out of candle wax and papyrus; with the 
papyrus being torn into strips — about the height of a man in length — and 
then bound in linen before filling it from end to end with melted wax and 
afterwards allowing it contact with fresh air. What are we to do with it? 
Are we to break it up into little pieces? Of course not! I shall turn it into 
burning embers, into a guttering candle, and into hot ash, so that it obtains 
its just deserts as little by little it melts away, swallowed up, you might 
say, by dry ash, given that because of it I have wasted away, having failed 
to obtain the anticipated throne. What about its silver candlestick holder, 
which up to a point conceals its cavity, while retaining a simple [outward] 
form, and which becomes a receptacle for, so to speak, the tears that gush 
from the candle under the intensity of a very hot flame? What are we going 
to do with it? Are we going to cut it up into small pieces and share them out 
among the poor so that the destitute can eat and have their fill? Of course 
not! These are the kind of people with gaping mouths who laugh out loud 
at me and wallow in my misfortunes. Let some heartless silversmith take it 
away and at once feed it to the tender mercies of the fire, so that it 1s never 
seen again. 


18 It was on the basis of such astrological lore that predictions of a bishopric must have 
been made. 

19 ODB II, sub Modiolos; G. Dagron, Emperor and Priest: the imperial office in 
Byzantium (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 2003), 62, 69. For its use by the 
emperors of Nicaea: A. Kazhdan, ‘The Crown Modiolos once more’, JOB, 38 (1988), 339-40, - 
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As for the Episcopal throne, known as a saddle in the common tongue, 
should I dismantle it and scatter it all over the place, because it failed to 
give comfort to any part of my body: limbs, kidneys, backside, thighs, 
ankles, knees, heels, balls of the feet? Let it remain all in one piece! It will 
come in handy when I pretend to fall ill. For I shall be an expert in feigning 
all kinds of illnesses — persistent aches and pains, constant eruptions of 
boils, diarrhoea — and I shall spend a great deal of time propped up on it 
and in no way shall I make myself available to the hoi polloi until excessive 
criticism from sarcastic tongues and blasphemous mouths has been stilled. 
Reduced as it were to skin and bones I shall rest my weight on this staff. I 
shall pretend to be suffering from gout and refuse to get out of bed. But the 
cloak (mmandyas)^ alone will envelope me as I lie shivering with a fever ... 
[that] is like having fire and water shooting through my whole body, while 
in the past [I was more concerned] to ink out the threads of linen and purple 
that are woven into its trimming.” 

Let every slanderous tongue rejoice and rejoice adn and laugh 
without restraint because what was rumoured never came about. Let 
deceitful lips sneer at those who have now stopped calling. Let cheeks puff 
up with laughter at those blushing with the deepest shame. Let eyes direct 
a searching gaze at those who have become short-sighted from shame and 
derision. Let all of you malevolent and ghoulish scroungers raise your 
hands, let out piercing cries, and roar your victory chants. Let your feet start 
dancing? and cavorting over me, as I lie here, a useless burden, on a bed in 
a corner. But I shall not lie here very long in obscurity and darkness. For 
there will come a time when I shall arise the more quickly to be extolled. I 
shall be seated on a pre-eminent throne exulting in my renown and I shall 
watch my detractors being punished. 


20 ODB II, sub Mandyas. 
21 This may be a reference to his cassock being ‘nicely dyed a darker shade of black.’ 
22 Lit. boiling or shaking violently. Mesarites seems to suggest a dance of triumph. 








VIII 


LETTERS 


Introduction 


Only four of Nicholas Mesarites's letters have survived in anything like 
their entirety and these are translated below. But others have been preserved 
in a fragmentary state, most notably three letters to Demetrios Komnenos 
Tornikes, who was chief minister first to Theodore I Laskaris and then to 
his successor John III Vatatzes.! 


I 


Edition: Basil, metropolitan bishop of Anchialos in 'HusepoAóytov tric 
AvatoAfic, 5 (1886), 1813 | 


This is preserved in both the main manuscript of Mesarites’s works (Ambr. 
F, 96 sup., f.43v—44v) and in Vindob. phil. gr. 107, f. 1v-3r.* The letter to 
the bishop of Prokonnesos dates from before 1204 and provides a vignette 
of life in the Mesarites household. It suggests a fair degree of affluence and 
family solidarity. One notes the presence not only of Nicholas's mother but 
also of her grandsons. Though he fails to inform us who their father was, 
it was almost certainly Nicholas Mesarites himself. The letter reveals what 
would never otherwise have been suspected: that the island of Prokonnesos 
was the source of partridge eggs for the Constantinopolitan market. In late 
antiquity it had been famous for its marble quarries.? Mesarites's failure to 
say one word about the production of marble, when considering the lines 


1 Cataldi Palau, ‘Deux lettres inédites’, 201-3. 
2 Cataldi Palau, ‘Deux lettres inédites’, 194. 
3 ODB III, sub Prokonnesos. 
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of work in which its inhabitants might possibly engage, confirms that the 
existence of its marble quarries was long forgotten. 


Translation 
*Nicholas Mesarites to the archbishop of Prokonnesos, who for the first 
time has sent him [a batch] of partridge eggs.’ 


Man of God, servant and likeness of Christ, [who is] the first and supreme 
bishop, presiding as you do over the inhabitants of the picturesque isle of 
Prokonnesos, let nobody think the less of me, if the burden of my speech 
raises you to the heights of divinity. Such is your unblemished faith that [it 
has rendered] me less able to speak than dumb fishes when they are still 
clinging to life, let alone when dead. However, I have been persuaded by 
your holiness’s despatch of [a gift of] partridge eggs not to speak a word too 
many or a word too few, but more than enough [to express my gratitude] for 
their despatch, seeing that it has stimulated not only an appetite for life (or 
the glutton in me), but also a spirit of intellectual enquiry, [which requires] 
a sceptical but grateful tone of voice. [But to digress: Partridges are birds], 
which to no good purpose call year in year out and spend much time ‘sitting 
on eggs and hatching them’ (Jer. 17, 11). They are waiting on their nests for 
creatures that creep along the ground to drop their offspring [with them], 
which is a way of [ensuring] the continuation of the species. They are not 
acting without reason, but according to some law of strategy, as when the 
enemy fall upon a city.’ 

Tell me, [my] lord, how does the little isle under the authority of your 
holiness, which, as I said, can be taken in at a glance, come [to produce] 
such an abundance of partridge eggs, sufficient to supply the whole of 
Constantinople and to provide all its households with the most delicious 
of food? I ask you again and expect a reply: don't partridges above any 
other species that the Lord settled on the face of the earth have their abode 
on your Prokonnesos and do you not distribute their [bounty] in such a 
way as to make appropriate provision according to their line of work for 
those from the highest to the lowest? Doesn't your land — rather than [just] 
being lumps of earth and pebbles — spontaneously yield partridges? In 
those parts doesn't the genus partridge outnumber the human race? Is there 
not a danger that scouring the whole of Prokonnesos for these birds [will 
mean] hunting down partridge chicks with their mothers? This would be 


4 Though the partridge might be a symbol of the Christian Church, it was also a symbol 
of ill-gotten gains. 
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to treat them more savagely than Pharaoh [did the Jews], when he ordered 
Egyptian nurses to throw into the rivers and sea their newborn children 
because the race was so multitudinous (Ex. 1, 15-22). I am understandably 
in a quandary about why in the spring time such numbers come forth, ‘as 
thick as the leaves and flowers? on the mountains. There is this third point 
I wish to raise. What do your inhabitants do for a living? Do they plough 
deep furrows? Do they plant vineyards? Do they thresh wheat or tread 
grapes? Do they build houses? Are they skilled in various crafts? Do they 
cut timber from the mountainside, both [kindling] easy to burn for firewood 
and more durable woods that are suitable for the construction of ships or for 
shaping into rudders‘ that set a course across the open sea, or do they lop 
branches from the trees and coppice willows? Do they collect mistletoe or 
milk their flocks? Do they weave nets of linen with the intention of trapping 
and ensnaring these birds by their feet or of tracking them down and falling 
suddenly and without warning on their burrows and roosting places to the 
great harm of the nesting partridges? What did the partridges ever do to 
harm the inhabitants of Prokonnesos? Was it like [the story of] Simeon 
and Levi, [those] brothers of Dinah and sons of Leah, and [their treatment] 
of Schechem and [his father] Hamor? In their distress at allegations that 
the former had sexually abused Dinah [the brothers] rushed against them, 
claiming that they were retaliating against the men of the city (Gen. 34, 
1-29). Tell me [what you think], my lord! I am persuaded that, if I make 
a fourth enquiry, I shall strain your powers of hearing to breaking point. 
How is it that the stolen eggs are slightly pyramidal in shape and that some 
of them are ash-coloured and off-white, while others are mottled, speckled, 
and of a reddish shade? Is their outer appearance a guide to which of these 
will produce male chicks and which female? I ask you over and over again 


to resolve these difficulties. In the same way as the creator of all things out 


of nothingness offered the first man [dominion over] all bird life, did he 
present you with partridges and all their progeny to see how many of them 
would serve the needs of your larder and how many of those left over would 
provide for others? Who are you that the men sent to hunt down partridges 
hearken to you and to please you bring to your dwelling poultry in the 
shape of home birds and their young? If giving orders is your business, 
I shall make no bones about, but I shall state quite openly that you work 
many wonders and extraordinary miracles too. For it is well known that 


5 Odyssey, IX, 51. 
6 Cf. Choniates, Historia, 624.89—92. 
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a genuine willingness to share [with others] and not for gain is able to 
achieve much that is humanly impossible. 

You have thus managed your affairs with commendable discretion, 
while we may from time to time have been your opponent, taking 
an opposite stance from you, and have known how to raise awkward 
questions.’ Receiving these gifts sent in a silver cup and holding them in 
my hands I reckoned them a prize of love and extolled it as a sign of your 
friendly disposition towards me. We then proceeded to distribute them 
among our closest relatives, beginning with my mother [and finishing] with 
[her] grandsons and other relatives and attendants. Some preferred to retain 
the gift as an extraordinary and highly desirable object rather than feasting 
on it; others to consume their portion without bothering about the quality 
or even letting it moisten their palates or lips; others still strove to obtain 
as many eggs as possible by depriving those next to them of their eggs by 
means of a clapping game of the kind played by schoolchildren, where the 
prize is a chance to test at your leisure the shells of the egg with your teeth; 
yet others insisted on receiving from my hands either speckled eggs of a 
reddish hue or ones that were ashen and off-white. Around our table there 
was contention over these and there arose the sound of many voices and a 
babble of noise, for [it so happened] that while I was dining the messenger 
turned up. Before I even had a chance to get up from table and quickly 
put a stop to the confusion, the young men had come to blows, vying with 
one another about whose [egg] was the larger. The frivolous rivalry of the 
young men caused me a grief not unlike that experienced by [that] triad of 
goddesses, when the goddess of envy failed to receive her invitation to the 
[wedding]-feast of Peleus and Thetis.* If you wish to lavish your bounty on 
us on another occasion, don’t send us an assortment [of eggs], but [make 
sure they are all] of the same shape and colour, so that the last are no worse 
than first. While enjoying some cheese, we have dashed off the present 
worthless letter not because we are gluttons and only interested in food 
but because we share things with others, making an equitable distribution 
among our immediate family, our dependents, and supporters, in the same 
way as your esteemed holiness, to whom we render our thanks. 


7 This may relate to business of the bishop that came before Nicholas Mesarites in his 
capacity of epi ton kriseon of the patriarchal church. 
8 See Oxford Classical Dictionary, sub Peleus and Thetis. 
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Edition: Sp. Lampros, ‘Neós K&K tod} NikoAdov Meodpitov’, Neos 
Hellenomnemon, | (1904), 412-15? 


The second letter survives in fragmentary form both in the main manuscript 
of Mesarites's works (Ambr. F. 96 sup., f-45r—v) and in Vindob. phil. gr. 
107, f. 3v—6v.? Its interest is that it is written as though from the monk 
Neophytos. It is unlikely that the latter was simply a messenger to the 
Nicaean emperor acting on behalf of Nicholas Mesarites, since it is stated 
that he is paying his respects to the emperor from far away. Mesarites was, 
however, too important to be acting as an amanuensis to a monk, which 
makes it all the more likely that he was using a nom de plume at a time when 
entering into communication with the Nicaean emperor was dangerous. A 
final possibility that the monk Neophytos was Nicholas Mesarites himself 
has to be ruled out. If he had embraced the monastic life, it would surely 
have emerged in his correspondence with the abbot and community of the 
monastery of the Theotokos Euergetis.”! 

The dating of this letter presents certain problems. Theodore Laskaris's 
assumption of the imperial office in the early summer of 1205 can be safely 
taken as the terminus post quem, but a terminus ante quem is much harder 
to establish. There is a reference to the Latins seeking a permanent truce. 
This could either be that concluded at some point after the Frankish defeat 
at the battle of Adrianople (March 1205) or that concluded in the summer of 
1207. By the summer of 1207 Theodore Laskaris had imposed his control 
over most of western Asia Minor, which does not accord with the conditions 
prevailing there at the time the letter was written. It reveals a state of near 
anarchy, with many local rulers refusing to accept Theodore Laskaris's 
authority. This corresponds far better with the conditions that Niketas 
Choniates describes as existing there in the aftermath of the battle of 
Adrianople, when Theodore Laskaris was not fully in control." It therefore 
looks as though this letter was written soon after Theodore Laskaris had 
himself proclaimed emperor in the early summer of 1205. It would explain 
the subterfuge of writing in the name of the monk Neophytos. It shows 


9 I have to thank Dr Ilias Yarenis of the Ionian University for providing me with an 
improved text. 
JO Cataldi Palau, ‘Deux lettres inédites’, 194. 
1] Mesarites II, iii, 35—46. 
12 Niketas Choniates, 625—6. 
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that, however dangerous it might have been in the aftermath of the crusader 
conquest, those prominent among the Greeks of Constantinople remained 
in contact with the leaders of resistance to the Latins in the provinces of the 
old Byzantine empire. 


Translation 

‘Nicholas Mesarites as from a certain monk Neophytos despatched after 
the fall of the City to the Emperor of the Romans Theodore Laskaris ruling 
in the East’ 


The monk Neophytos pays homage to your powerful and sacred imperial 
majesty, [even if] it is from far away. Thanks to the written word and 
giving credit to the inventors of the letters of the alphabet that allow me to 
see from afar and to pay homage to your powerful imperial majesty! 

To repeat myself: who more than you [deserves the name of] glory of the 
Romans? For after struggling so manfully and restoring our shattered freedom 
and good repute, you gather together what was scattered, while finding the 
missing piece of silver (Luke 15, 8) and bringing unity to the Roman polity. 
Why are there now those — bestiality personified — who [act] in the manner 
of savage wolves and untamed leopards? They have absolutely no wish to 
belong to your majesty's flock, which [comes] under the invincible [power 
of God]. We are persuaded before God that, since they had taken bread from 
your table, you invited them to share in your inheritance and appointed them 
attendants on your throne.” Not so long ago the arrogant Italian embraced 
the law of war and [like a dog of war] wore an iron collar [around his neck]. 
If he [now] sues for a truce lasting many years and seeks to be at peace with 
your realm, what have these men done [to justify] their stupidly childish 
behaviour in opposing your authority? How long are these shiftless criminals 
and would-be parricides going to refuse to acknowledge you and come to 
terms with you, which would be to everybody's advantage? You won't feed 
them the bread of tears (Ps. 80, 5), but of good cheer and joy, which leavened 
with delight tastes exceedingly delicious. So, here's to you, best of victors, 
undefeated by the lesser breeds; here's to you for bending back the bows of 
war and setting off on campaign in your imperial might (Ps. 45, 4) to preserve 
for us unadulterated and uncontaminated the Orthodox faith inherited from 
our fathers ... . After a charmed and blameless life, in which you have faced 
so many troubles on behalf of the Christian community, they will therefore 
lick the dust from your feet (Is. 49, 23). 


13 This is a clear reference to Theodore Laskaris's many competitors in Asia Minor. 
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Edition: A. Cataldi Palau, *Nicolas Mésarités: deux lettres inédites (Milan, 
Ambrosianus F96 Sup., ff.15v—-16v)', in Manuscripta Graeca et Orientalia: 
Mélanges monastiques et patristiques en l'honneur de Paul Géhin 
(Bibliothéque de Byzantion, 30), ed. André Binggeli, Anne Boud'hors, and 
Matthieu Cassin [Orientalia Lovaniensia Analecta, 243] (Leuven/Paris/ 
Bristol CT: Peeters, 2016), 225--8, 228—9 


The two letters written within a day of each other to the same recipient will 
be considered together. Unlike the other two letters, they are to be found 
only in the main manuscript of Mesarites's works (Ambr. F. 96 sup., ff. 
15v-16v). They are dated to the second year of captivity, which ran from 
13 April 1205 to 13 April 1206. The recipient is addressed as blessed by 
God, most holy, and lord. He resides at some distance from Constantinople, 
dispensing sound advice based on correct knowledge of canon law. 
The only plausible candidate 1s the patriarch John X Kamateros, who 
after the fall of Constantinople took up residence in the Thracian town 
of Didymoteichos.^ Before 1204 Nicholas Mesarites looked to him as a 
patron. If he was not addressing the patriarch in these letters, it is difficult 
to understand why he should have ended the second letter by urging the 
recipient to look favourably upon an abbot whose special recommen- 
dation was his acquaintance with previous patriarchs, beginning with John 
Kamateros's predecessor George II Xiphilinos (1191--1198). Both letters 
have as their purpose to inform the recipient ofthe serious medical condition 
from which Mesarites was suffering. His description of its pathology is so 
detailed and accurate that one might be tempted to diagnose it as psoriatic 
arthritis. However, medical historians urge caution, because the symptoms 
described might apply to a range of skin diseases. Nicholas Mesarites 
himselfthought that his disease had a psychological dimension. He believed 
that it had been brought on by a family tragedy that struck out of the blue. It 
left him in the depths of despair and in a state of severe depression. There 
is no way of telling what that tragedy was, but he says that ‘he was stricken 
unto death by grie£ which suggests that the tragedy might have been the 
death of his wife and children, about whom he never speaks. In any case, his 


14 Cf. Mesarites, Holy Apostles, SXLIII. 5-6. 

15 ODB II sub John X Kamateros. 

16 I have to thank Dr Petros Bouras-Vallianatos of King's College, London, for his 
judicious comments. 
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whole world fell apart and he ‘became a victim of hunger and at the mercy 
of incurable scabies.’ The miseries of a wandering life may have been one 
way of coming to terms with his loss, but he may also have decided to 
leave Constantinople for more mundane but just as pressing reasons. The 
arrival of the Latin patriarch Thomas Morosini at Constantinople in the 
late summer of 1205 led to a much harsher stance towards the Greeks of 
Constantinople, with demands for submission to the authority of Rome and 
recognition of Morosini as their patriarch. Latin domination confronted 
Mesarites, as it did so many others, with the dilemma of whether to submit 
to the Latin yoke or to make a career outside Constantinople. This was 
yet another pressure he was under at the time that the disease struck. He 
was confident that he would receive sound advice from the recipient of the 
letters on what he should do. He made it clear that his options were limited. 
He had no intention of fleeing either to the Bulgarians or to the Seljuqs of 
Rum. He was reluctant to take ship to other parts of the former Byzantine 
empire. Nor did he fancy his chances at Nicaea. He had preferred to stay on 
in Constantinople — ‘a spectator of the wanings of the moon’ — rather than 
declare his allegiance to Theodore Laskaris, because all the best positions 
in the Nicaean administration were now filled with people who did not care 
much for Mesarites. He had reconnoitred the possibilities of a bishopric in 
Asia Minor, but had fallen foul of John Kastamonites, bishop of Chalcedon, 
who had failed to back him for the see of Apameia in Bithynia. Mesarites 
really had no cause for indignation. Before 1204 they had been on opposite 
sides of the debate on the communion elements. Mesarites sided with the 
patriarch John Kamateros against John Kastamonites. The second letter 
adds another reason behind Mesarites's wanderings. He wanted to find 
ways of helping his old friend, the abbot of the monastery of Sts Peter 
and Paul on Mount Sigriani, who was running short of supplies. Mount 
sigriani, interestingly enough, is not far from Apameia. This suggests that 
Mesarites had connections to this part of Bithynia. 

These letters fill a gap 1n Nicholas Mesarites's life. We last hear of 
him participating in a debate in late 1204 with the papal legate Peter 
Capuano and then nothing more until his debate with the Latin patriarch 
Thomas Morosini on 29 August 1206. At some point during this time 
he wrote a letter under the name of the monk Neophytos sounding out 
the possibilities of service with Theodore Laskaris. We now know that 
his failure to act meant that the prospects for him at Nicaea were fairly 
poor. It was also during this time that he wrote his character study of 
a contemporary who failed to obtain the patriarchal throne of Antioch 


EE nce vera 
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from Theodore Laskaris. It is suffused with Schadenfreude and now we 
know why! Nicholas Mesarites, equally, had failed to obtain ecclesi- 
astical preferment. If the letters were addressed to the patriarch John X 
Kamateros — and it is difficult to think who else might have been their 
recipient — then they take on additional importance. After he had retreated 
to Didymoteichos the patriarch remained active in rallying the Orthodox 
against the Latins." It was to him that the Greek clergy in Constantinople 
looked. His refusal to accept Theodore Laskaris's invitation to come 
to Nicaea was symptomatic of his distrust of the new regime and may 
explain why at this juncture Nicholas Mesarites adopted the attitude he 
did to the Laskarid regime. Thedore Laskaris had just been proclaimed 
emperor and needed the patriarch to perform a coronation. The patriarch’s 
loyalties were still with Alexios III Angelos, who was under house 
arrest at Halmyros in Thessaly. He regarded Laskaris as a usurper. The 
position adopted at this point by Nicholas Mesarites was a reflection of 


the patriarch’s stance, which insisted that rather than being sidetracked by 


the creation of an empire in exile it was essential to maintain a powerful 
ecclesiastical presence in Constantinople. He remarks with heavy irony 
on the way that scholars resident at Nicaea called it the heavenly abode. 
He was to change his tune later. These letters catch Nicholas Mesarites 
at some point late in 1205, as he weighs up his options. It was made all 
the more difficult because of a family tragedy. No wonder he fell prey 
to an unpleasant skin condition and the accompanying depression. As 
he was well aware, it destroyed his habitual self-confidence and genial 
disposition. But help was at hand in the shape of his brother John, who 
miraculously healed him of his depression.’* It is perhaps no coincidence 
that the recovery of his health and purpose was accompanied by the 
adoption of a clear strategy in dealings with the Latin church. The Greek 
clergy of Constantinople headed by the Mesarites brothers confronted 
the Latin patriarch head on and refused to recognise his authority, even 
though by now John Kamateros was dead. At the same time, there was a 
determined effort to obtain recognition from the Latins of an independent 
Orthodox patriarchate of Constantinople. It was only after this had failed 
that Nicholas Mesarites turned to Nicaea. 


17 Archimandrit Arsenij, Tpu crarbH nemaBecTHaro rpeueckaro nucarejs Havana XIII 
gexa (Moscow: A.P. Spegirevoj, 1892), 84—112. 
18 Mesarites I, 19.12—13. 
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Translation 
III. ‘To ... after two years of captivity’ 


You blessed of God, who is the best and dearest thing, sound [in body 
and soul], may you grow rich ... and may Christ, who binds in love, 
never dissolve [the bonds of friendship], while the sun ... . Rather may 
he build upon it, being the cornerstone that drives your troubles far away 
and brings you joyful tidings. For my part, I used to [celebrate] this pure 
friendship, but [scarcely] alive I can only manage a token gesture. For I 
am suffering from a virulent bout of impetigo and have been comprehen- 
sively laid low ‘with sore boils’ (Job 2, 7), which have spread from neck 
to feet. Though in a sense separated from the rest of my body, my hands 
have not escaped the disease. A superficial glance [confirms] a concen- 
tration of the infection there; not just on the surface, however, but in the 
words of the philosopher (Aristotle, Physics, IV, i) in three dimensions. 
The infected patches are [full of] pus; they are nothing like the tattoos! 
with which labourers and the general workforce like to decorate their 
hands by pricking the skin using a metal instrument. What am I going 
to do with my grasping hands? They have taken no heed for their health 
and in their accustomed way had on their own account accumulated a 
heap of bad habits before falling foul of this testing disease, as though 
[snarled] in a trap? Far be it from me to make accusations against those 
without blame. The multitude of sins I have committed in secret has 
become a manifest burden and has left me undone. Everybody treats me 
as an object of suspicion, because of the inflammation, [which disfigures] 
my body and soul. Remaining untreated it has all the while been seeping 
and suppurating — and has come to the surface. My bad habits might once 
have been considered quite trifling, if I were accomplishing what I had a 
mind to do, instead of having been willing to put off the choice of which 
difficult road to take. I used to procede effortlessly wherever I intended to 
go, for I was perhaps lucky enough to enjoy the benefits of the good [life]: 
to eat unadulterated bread; to have my fill of sparkling water; to drink 
flower-scented wine; and to gather up gold pieces in both hands. My heart 
used to leap up and with an ever more sweet and glowing countenance I 
would prepare a mask of joy and happiness for all those I encountered, 
scattering in their direction [the benefits of] my bonhomie, some would 
say, like the Pactolus, which flows through Lydia. Now my purpose has 
been thwarted because of something out of the blue, which happened by 


19 Though not unexpected this may be the only reference to tattooing in Byzantium. 
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accident to my immediate family. [It has left me] completely downcast, 
sullen, and stricken unto death by grief. I have become a victim of hunger 
and at the mercy of incurable scabies. I had to change my dwelling, 
going from a house with a thatched roof to a worthless hut consisting of 
a low-ceilinged room. I keep banging the crown of my head, because the 
joiner [responsible for] the room never grew very tall. Stooping makes my 
neck and sinews ache. My spine has become distorted ... . I go to sleep in 
doorways, which have no roof; a stone [has to serve as a pillow] instead 
of a sheepskin, while the earth is my mattress ... . 

To cut a long story short ... at night I am pelted with showers of rain 
and in the morning I can feel the breeze; I am boiling hot all day long 
and fresh air does not agree with me. I accordingly struggle with the two 
extremes of cold and heat. I wander through the mountains; through the 
wastes and glens, avoiding the beaten path and the main roads. Along the 
way I encounter vipers, scorpions, and adders ... . And in a word what 
is the point of my enumerating my many [sufferings]? My dwelling is 
with wild beasts and a hollowed-out rock sometimes becomes my shelter. 
The rulers (archontes) of the world look on me with askance and the 
plutocrats (plousioi) give me a wide berth.” If by some lucky chance I 
am alerted by hearing the sound of a dog barking, I will make a detour 
to a picturesque, easily visible, and well-ordered monastery, boasting two 


or three and never exceeding more than four monks, who are all men of 


the mountains. I am offered bread made of spelt, barley or millet, for the 
wheaten bread they knew of yore is no longer available. Or it may be that 
because of my miserable condition I am handed a dried-up barley cake. 
It is musty and stale and altogether unappetising and tasteless. Despite it 
being as hard as stone and quite indigestible, I chew on it for want of any 
decent food; and it is like eating manna [from heaven] as I pass through 
this land of Israel being another desert with nothing to eat. But from 
where will another Joshua, the son of Nun, reveal himself to us, who will 
transport us to the promised land from which — having always enjoyed a 
life of ease — I have been carried away by the flux of my sins? More to the 
point, who is there that will resettle us in the land of Eden, from which 
we have been banished? But these things rest in the lap of God. Tell me, 
my lord (despota), where I should now go. If [it is] towards the rising sun 


20 Mesarites is drawing a very interesting distinction between archontes, whose 
ascendancy depended on established social position, and p/ousioi, whose social ascension 
depended upon wealth. 
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the sons of Hagar are not far away from us and Christians and Hagarenes 
do not get along together; if on the open sea there are pirates following in 
your wake; if towards the setting sun there are the Skythian people, who 
are terrifying to encounter, because they howl like Cerberus and snort 
like Charon; if to Nicaea, the city of victory, dubbed the heavenly abode 
by its resident scholars who hold the chief positions among the chancery 
clerks, we shall have to listen to the proverbial complaint that first [we 
failed to] pay our respects to the rulers and did not make ourselves known 
to them, but remained spectators of the wanings of the moon; while the 
high and mighty bishop of Chalcedon?'will look at us in askance and — 
despite having, as if in the twinkling of an eye, appointed preachers” to 
ten vacant churches — will pass us over for promotion to Apameia,? which 
is a piece of totally abandoned waste ground. Tell me what we should do, 
for from afar your sound advice never wavers, informed, [as it is], by a 
correct [reading] of canon law.?* | 


21 John Kastamonites, bishop of Chalcedon(1191?-1206?): see V. Katsaros, Io&vvng 
Kaotapovitncs: ooóuBoAÀn ot) ueAét tod Biov, tod Epyov kai tis &éxoxfio tov [Bulavtwa 
Keiveva kai eAéta1, 22] (Thessaloniki: Centre for Byzantine Studies, 1988), 

22 The metropolitan see of Chalcedon did not have any suffragan bishops: Darrouzés, 
Notitiae episcopatuum Ecclesiae contantinopolitanae: texte critique, introduction et notes 
[Géographie ecclésiastique de l'Empire byzantin, 1] (Paris: Institut français des études 
byzantines, 1981), 143 (table). Mesarites cannot therefore be referring to the ordination by the 
bishop of Chalcedon of his own suffragan bishops. Krjpokag is the word used for preachers. 
Mesarites may have in mind the didaskaloi of St Sophia, who were originally preachers. 
Xnpg£vovoaí is the word used for vacant. It is normally applied to bishoprics. If the bishop 
of Chalcedon was ordaining to sees outside his own diocese, this can only have been as a 
response to a crisis created by the fall of Constantinople in 1204. The letter makes it clear that 
he was in Nicaea, where he will have been the most senior bishop in exile. In consultation 
with Theodore I Laskaris he will have had a role in episcopal appointments, such as that of 
the appointment of the future patriarch — a former officer of St Sophia — Michael Autoreianos 
to the bishopric of Amastris, which occurred around this time (V. Vasilievskij, ‘Epirotica 
saeculi XIII, Vizantiniskij Vremmenik, 3 (1896), 275.28—35; Bryer, ‘David Komnenos and St 
Eleutheros', 180). This was an appointment that David Komnenos, the ruler of Paphlagonia, 
refused to accept on the grounds that it was an infringement of his sovereignty. Though, as 
bishop of Chalcedon, he had no right to interfere in any appointment to the neighbouring 
see of Apameia, which was a metropolitan bishopric, after 1204 it would have been different 
because confusion reigned over ecclesiastical arrangements. 

23 This was Bithynian Apameia, close to the modern port of Mudanya on the sea of 
Marmara. It was raised to metropolitan status (but without suffragans) between 1066 and 
1071: Darrouzés, op. cit., 123. 

24 Patriarch John X Kamateros? 
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To the same ... day 

The fearful food ... if unwillingly 

Moving, your holiness, from villages to fields and from much .... 

also from the lowliest of monasteries to the hovels of monks; consuming 
whatever food is set before you because [the fields] appear, as it were, 
unsown and unploughed. It is customary for members of the elite to enquire 
into the pathology of disease and to publicise among their subordinates 
the sufferings that result from an unreflecting soul, [just as they do] the 
evil actions of petty tyrants. To put it another way, the charity of the 
rulers exalts the dependent population with each wishing to hear from 
the other comforting and consoling words, for thus does a heavy heart 
— the most sensitive organ of the body — find relief from its tribulations; 
while banishing depression, as though shaking off a burden, brings peace 
of mind. Pulling themselves together they replace confusion of mind 
and weariness of heart with high-minded humanity and unwavering 
self-confidence. Yesterday, [did I not] set out [in my letter] to you how 
this applied to me? [I explained] that I was laid low by psoriasis. Since 
it took hold of me, I have been plagued with an eruption of pustules. An 
evil-smelling stench given off by [this] wretched condition meets anybody 
I encounter. Today, being devoted to you I resume our correspondence [to 
tell you] that the affliction has attacked my mouth. Whether by and large 
the malignancy has drained away or emptied itself or disappeared, having 
been dispersed by natural agencies, I am not able to tell. Let the doctors 
have their say. For it is beyond my powers to make any pronouncement 
and, as it were, curb the disease, because that full-blown malignancy that 
has bloomed in my mouth has infected the roots of my teeth and has 
latched on to my upper molars. It has invaded the circle of my lips and is 
devouring my tongue. [As] spittle was to Job (Job 7, 19), so suppuration 
festers in my gullet, while my bowels are being twisted inside out. It has 
turned the whole of my mouth into a font of [foul] discharges and has 
encouraged malignant ulcers. It has mutilated my lips and and loosened 
my teeth; it has crushed my body, subjecting it to a round of compre- 
hensive mistreatment. What can I do [to combat] this accursedly cruel 
disease, which is like a flaming sword stationed at the portals of my mouth, 
barring entry to the food [needed] to sustain the body. It points me in the 
direction not of Eden — the land of delights — but down to death perched 
[on his throne]. For perhaps we would not have set out had not my old 
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monastic acquaintance, the most honoured abbot of the monastery of the 
Protothronoi [SS Peter and Paul] on Mount Sigriani,? been on the point 
of running out of food and drink. I know that you will have immediately 
grasped the premiss of [my] argument. If accordingly you make provision 
for him, the conclusion will be of bounty that runneth over. In meetings 
he is a man of wise counsel, who knows how to damp down resentful and 
impatient anger and, moreover, usually refrains from treading on my heels 
when I display an excess of diffidence, while his speeches in supplication 
make a rich and satisfying contribution to the alleviation of suffering. I 
have to admit that his academic training has furnished him with the salt of 
spiritual savour. He has besides been a companion to our most holy lords 
and patriarchs: the most venerable George?* [Xiphilinos] ... . 


25 The most famous monastery on Mount Sigriani was Theophanes the Confessor's 
monastery of Megas Agros, which was still functioning in the late thirteenth century. In 
the absence of any known dedication of that monastery it would be rash to identify it with 
the monastery of the Protothronoi. Mount Sigriani is situated along the Marmara coast 
between Kyzikos and Apameia: Janin, Grands centres, 195—9; C. Mango and I. Sevéenko, 
‘Some churches and monasteries on the southern shore of the sea of Marmara’, DOP, 27 
(1973), 264—7. The only monastery recorded in the area dedicated to SS Peter and Paul is 
the Paulopetrion, which lies considerably further east along the Marmara coast close to 
Chalcedon: Janin, Grands centres, 53. 

26 ODB III sub Xiphilinos. 
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SYNODAL DOCUMENTS 


Introduction 


Edition: E.Kurtz, ‘Tpu  cHHO/IAJHBHBIXb  TpàMOTBI  MHTpOIIOJIHTA 
edeccxararo Hukozas Mecaputa’, Vizantijskij Vremennik, 12 (1906), 
99-111 


The three synodal documents were copied into the main manuscript of | 


Nicholas Mesarites's works (Ambros. F93 sup., ff. 28v-32v) following on 
from his fourth Lenten sermon (ff. 7r-28v), which is to be dated to March 
1215, and immediately before his fifth Lenten sermon (ff. 32v-35v), which 
is to be dated to March 1216. The documents are dated to May—August 
1216 and are therefore included very roughly in their chronological place.! 


Since the manuscript was drawn up under the supervision of Nicholas. 


Mesarites, the inclusion of these documents was not an accident, but done 
deliberately. They served as illustrations not so much of his pastoral work as 
bishop of Ephesos but of his work as a servant of the crown. All three of the 
documents were in response to imperial orders. A note at the end of two of 
the three documents reveals that they were deliberately extracted from the 
synodal register and authenticated with the signature of the chartophylax 
and Nicholas Mesarites's seal. The question arises not so much as to 
why he needed copies of these particular documents but why it was only 
documents dated from May to August 1216 that were preserved among 
Nicholas Mesarites's papers. The most likely solution is that he hoped to 
use them in his next Lenten sermon, as an illustration of the year's work. 
This sermon would have been delivered in March 1217, but the chances are 
that he died before he came to compose it. It raises the question why there 
is no material like this for his earlier Lenten sermons. A possibility is that 


1 Cataldi Palau, ‘Deux lettres inédites’, 203-7, 
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administration of the kind illustrated in these documents did not feature 
so prominently in his earlier activities as bishop of Ephesos, when he was 
away from his see for extended periods. 


(pp. 103-5): This is the most important of the three documents and is 
dated to May 1216. It illustrates the crucial role played by the bishop of 
Ephesos in the reign of Theodore I Laskaris. It could hardly be otherwise 
when his province covered the heartland of the Nicaean Empire. The 
emperor instructed Nicholas Mesarites to assemble his synod so that its 
members might give their opinion on the validity of an emperor promoting 
a new patriarch when absent from his capital? The circumstances were 
these: the previous patriarch Theodore Eirenikos had just died; Theodore 
Laskaris was away from Nicaea, resident in his palace of Nymphaion 
near Smyrna, and needed to fill the vacancy on the patriarchal throne as 
quickly as possible. Nicholas Mesarites provided him with what he wanted: 
confirmation that there were no impediments in canon law to an emperor 
promoting a patriarch while absent from his capital. One can speculate 
that behind Theodore Laskaris's initiative lay a desire to impose his own 
candidate on the patriarchal throne with minimal interference from the 
patriarchal clergy at Nicaea. His choice of his confessor Maximos, abbot 
of the Akoimetoi, was roundly condemned as inappropriate because of 
the latter's lack of education combined with his popularity in the women's 
quarters of the palace? His death less than a year later brought Manuel 
sarantenos (or Karantenos) to the patriarchal dignity. His background 
was the teaching staff of St Sophia. As patriarch, he was to become the 
leading opponent of the policy of rapprochement with the Latin empire 
pursued by Theodore Laskaris at the end of his reign.* The suspicion is that 
these currents were already bubbling away beneath the surface in 1216. 
Nicholas Mesarites had already shown that he was willing to work for a 
rapprochement with the Latins, which had brought down on him the ire 
of the patriarch and patriarchal clergy at Nicaea. He also subscribed to 
the idea that the emperor was the epistemonarches or moderator of the 


2 Dólger, Reg. 1701. 

3 Akropolites, History $19 (ed. Heisenberg/Wirth), 32.11—22; (transl. Macrides), 159, 
161. 

4 Akropolites, History $18 (ed. Heisenberg/Wirth), 31.7—9; (transl. Macrides), 157. 
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church. He sets out a concise but subtle definition of the role played by the 
emperor as epistemonarches: *To which position he has been appointed by 
God [to supervise] not only those administering human affairs according 
to political science, but also indeed the Churches of Christ, in as much 
as correct belief in God constitutes, while fear of God together with love 
and sympathy for his own people manifests, the legal basis of his rule.’ 
Mesarites was one of those who, in the face of contrary opinions, continued 
after 1204 to uphold the right of the emperor to act, in effect, as supreme 
head of the Orthodox Church. Another was Demetrios Chomatianos, 
archbishop of Ohrid (1216-1236), but he was also critical of interference 
in the affairs of the Orthodox Church in ‘Epiros,’ as it is convenient to call 
it, on the part of the Orthodox patriarch at Nicaea.° That this was already 
becoming an issue in 1216 is evident from the remark with which Nicholas 
Mesarites closes the document. He was confident that a properly conducted 
election would produce a patriarch whose excellent qualities ‘will ensure 


concord between us and the western bishops, who are our beloved brothers | 


and concelebrants."" Already there had been friction over the appointment 
of bishops in Epiros without reference to the patriarch at Nicaea.* The 
document hints at some of the hidden tensions of the last years of Theodore 
I Laskaris's reign. 


Translation 


On Monday, the ninth of the month of May of the fourth indiction with 


Nikolaos of Ephesos presiding in the galleries of the metropolitan church 
with his colleagues? Alexios of Sardis, Nikolaos of Crete,? Nikolaos of 
Philadelphia, Manuel of Miletos, Georgios of Panion, Ioannes of Germe, 


5 Kurtz, "Tpu CHHO/IAaJIBHBIX'b rDaMOTBbI, 104.25—30. 

6 J.B. Pitra, Analecta sacra et classica spicilegio Solesmensi parata, VII (VI) (Rome: 
Ph. Cuggiani, 1891), no. 157, cc.631—2. 

7 Kurtz, ‘Tpu cuHojJaJbHEIX'» rpaMoTbr,, 105.34--6. 

8 A.D. Karpozilos, The Ecclesiastical Controversy between the kingdom of Nicaea and 
the principality of Epiros (1217-1233) [Byzantina Keimena kai Meletai, 7] (Thessaloniki: 
Centre for Byzantine Studies, 1973), 52—4. 

9 This is perhaps the most complete list of the suffragans of the metropolitan see of 
Ephesos: see J. Darrouzés, Notitiae episcopatuum Ecclesiae contantinopolitanae: texte 
critique, introduction et notes [Géographie ecclésiastique de l'Empire byzantin, 1] (Paris: 
Institut français des études byzantines, 1981), Notice 13, 142—4, 355. 

10 Nicholas, metropolitan of Crete, held the church of Smyrna kac'émíóooiv: see 
H. Ahrweiler, *L'histoire et la géographie de la region de Smyrne entre les deux occupations 
turques (1081—1317)', Travaux et Mémoires, 1 (1965), 104. 
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Ioannes of Hypatoi, Ioannes of Tralleis, Isaiah of Assos, Theodoros of 
Mastaura, Theodoros of Kaloe, Georgios of Petra, Ioannes of Arkadioupolis, 
Konstantinos of Priene, Alexios of Beretoi, Michael of Nyssa, Ioannes of 
Kyme, Nikolaos of Bryelloi, Michael of Erythra, Leon of Melanitzion, 
Theodoros of Solymnizoi, Michael of Algizoi, Adam of Thyraiai, 
Epiphanios of Troas, Theodoros of Sosandra, Basileios of Adraneia, Michael 
of Mylassa, Ioannes of Alindos, Theodoros of Maionia, Stephanos of Platea, 
[bishops] of Hyrkaneia, Hermokapelia, Magedon, Limnan, Trokla, Thyia, 
[and] Perikamis; also present were the most venerable hegoumenoi of the 
revered monasteries of Latros:! Kellibarenos, Hagiopaulites, Myrsiniotes, 
Eirenountes, Neamonites, tou heterou skyrou (?),? together with archontes 
beloved of God. 

To whom does care of the flock fall but to the shepherd? Who will 
concern himself about [his] children but [their] father? On whom does 
responsibility rest for the maintenance of a military camp but the general 
and the commanding officer? On whom of all people is it incumbent to 
uphold religion but, whatever the circumstances, our God-glorifying 
autocrat in his capacity as epistemonarches?? To which position he has been 
appointed by God [to supervise] not only those administering human affairs 
in accordance with best political practice but indeed also the Churches of 
Christ, in as much as the legal basis of his rule depends on correct belief in 
God and is manifested in fear of God together with love and sympathy for 
his own people. But what is the purpose of my introductory remarks? [You 
will have heard] the news [that] has spread throughout the world that the 
most holy ecumenical patriarch Lord Theodore has departed to the peaceful 
and windless heavenly tabernacles.” Despite being worn down by the cares 
of the world, which every day follow one after the other, our powerful and 
saintly emperor, who, as prescribed by holy writ, looks after everybody and 
preserves our ship of state untroubled, was not going to suffer it to proceed 
for any length of time rudderless, having been deprived of its ecumenical 


11 On the monasteries of Mount Latros see Janin, Grands Centres, 218—40. 

12 No monastery of this name is attested in a list of the monasteries of Mount Latros 
dating from 1222, It is likely either to have been an alternative name for another monastery: 
Miklosich and Müller, IV, 296,27-32, or to refer to the monastery of Stylos as distinct from 
that of Hagios Paulos. 

13 See Dagron, Emperor and Priest, 252-5, 259-60; Angold, Church and Society, 
99—103. 

14 31 January 1216: V. Laurent, ‘La chronologie des patriarches de Constantinople au 
XIIe siècle’, REB, 27 (1969), 33-4, 
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teacher. But residing within the confines of Asia he took thought, as befits 
an emperor, on the steps needed to install an ecumenical patriarch and 
sealed his god-loving thoughts in a written order, which he despatched to 
our synod ofthe Ephesians and to the remainder of the metropolitan bishops 
of the diocese of Asia with the following instructions, to wit: 


‘All-reverend metropolitan bishop of Ephesos and exarch of all Asia, 
Lord Nicholas, since it has become necessary for my imperial majesty to 
promote a patriarch to the maintenance of churches wherever they may 
be and to the greater sustenance and firmer establishment of the faith, 
my imperial majesty commands you to call upon the other metropolitan 
bishops: that is to say, of Sardis, Karia, Crete, Mitylene, Philadelphia, 
and of Miletos, together with the domestic synods of each, with a view 
to arranging a meeting between you and them along with their bishops; 
taking common counsel and after each has given his opinion about such a 
worshipful matter providing your common verdict, in conjunction with the 


bishops who have travelled from the regions of Nicaea and Paphlagonia: | 


as to whether it is permissible for my imperial majesty to carry out the 
promotion of a patriarch when residing in these parts. In the month of 
April of the fourth indiction [validated] by red letters [inscribed] by [my] 
imperial and venerable hand.’ 

Accordingly, on the festival held annually at Ephesos [in honour of St 


John], who among the apostles was the beloved disciple of [our] Saviour. 


Christ,é we met together and discussed whether or not promotion of 
the ecumenical patriarch by his imperial and venerable majesty, while 
residing in these parts, was a cause of offence and whether or not it went 
counter to the canonical procedures of the church. Having exchanged 
among ourselves many words born of differing shades of opinion and 
having arrived at a unanimous verdict it was decided by common consent 
that the procedures of the holy canons were no obstacle preventing our 
God-promoted autocrat, whether closeted in his chamber in the capital city, 
staying in the countryside, or stationed in a fortress, from setting up a court 
of law and summoning a synod for the purpose of investigating matters 
of dogma, honouring the worthy with the highest honours, and carrying 
out the other [responsibilities] that characterise a true and lawful emperor. 
For legislation and debate over matters of theology and canon law and the 


15 Dólger, Reg. 1701. | 
16 8 May was the primary feast day of St John the Evangelist. 26 September honoured his 


repose. 
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lawful exercise of imperial power are not limited or hedged around by 
[considerations] of place. In any case, it is good sense, bravery, and, above 
all, correct belief in God and piety (with additionally the highest degree of 
identification with the Ephetai)" that exalt an emperor; not the glamour 
and the grandeur of the imperial dwellings, which are rather [in the nature 
of] foolish trinkets belonging to an emperor more shadowy even than [the 
ruler] who had a burning wish to feel the sun on his face.? Accordingly, 
in consultation with our colleagues and concelebrants from Nicaea and 
Paphlagonia, we sanction the following: specifically, the passing of a vote 
in the usual manner and the promotion by his imperial highness — wherever 
he happens to be staying within his dominions — of a patriarch who will be 
distinguished for his learning and irreproachable way of life, brought up in 
the laws of the Church and in a word experienced and schooled for every 
[eventuality], for this will ensure concord between us and the western 
bishops, who are our beloved brothers and concelebrants. Praise be to the 
Father and the Son together with the Holy Ghost — written and issued in the 
month and indiction indicated of the year 6724 (1216). 


I] 


(pp. 108-10): This is dated to July 1216 and relates to a very delicate 
mission entrusted to Nicholas Mesarites by Theodore Laskaris concerning 
the important monastery of Hiera, also known.as Xerochoraphion, which 
stood on Mount Mykale (Samsun Dag) overlooking the river Maiander.'? 
Its founder was Nikephoros, bishop of Miletos, who came to be venerated 
as a saint. Around 969 he abandoned his bishopric to become a monk on 
Mount Latros at the monastery of Stylos before striking out on his own 
and founding his own monastery of Hiera. The document reveals that 
he had taken the monastic name of Niphon and that his original church 
was at some distance from the monastery itself. It was now in a ruinous 
state. There were those within the community who blamed the present 


l7 They were Athenian judges (perhaps of the Areopagos), fifty-one in number: Oxford 
Classical Dictionary, sub Ephetai. 

18 Herod. VII, 54. This was the Persian ruler Xerxes. 

19 N.G. Wilson and J. Darrouzés, ‘Restes du cartulaire de Hiéra-Xérochoraphion', REB, 
26 (1968), 5-12; Janin, Grands Centres, 227-8; P. Thonemann, The Maeander Valley: a 
historical geography from antiquity to Byzantium (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 
2011), 272, 279. 
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hegoumenos for allowing the monastery to decline to the extent that not 
only had the founder's church fallen in on itself but the main church too 
seemed to be on the point of collapse. Theodore I Laskaris had heard 
about the troubled conditions prevailing in the monastery from the monk 
Theodoulos Manasses, who was of sufficiently high social ranking to have 
access to the imperial court. The emperor instructed Nicholas Mesarites 
to investigate and apportion blame.” Much of the interest of the document 
derives from the testimony of the monks that it records. It reveals that 
there was a group of monks who were highly critical of the hegoumenos's 
management of the monastery and that they had won over to their side 
two of the most important officers of the monastery, the oikonomos and 
the ekklesiarches, who were able to bring pressure to bear on a reluctant 
Theodoulos Manasses to take their case to the emperor. Though a simple 
monk, Manasses is given the epithet kyr, or lord, which shows that he was 
or had been a man of standing. Members of the Manasses family were 


prominent in ecclesiastical circles in the twelfth century, providing both | 


a patriarch of Antioch?! and a bishop of Naupaktos.^ It is just possible 
that Theodoulos Manasses went on to be bishop of Ephesos in the 
1230s.? However much he deplored the pitiable state of the monastery, 
he was reluctant to testify against the hegoumenos. It became clear that 
there was a strong current of opinion among the monks that it was not 
the hegoumenos who was to blame but *the confused and chaotic circum- 


stances of the time.’** These were not caused by foreign invasion or civil 


wars, as one might expect, but by the encroachments on the estates of the 
monastery by powerful local interests.” Nicholas Mesarites faced exactly 
the same problem, because the estates of his church were under similar 
pressure. His sympathies for the hegoumenos of Hiera are apparent in his 
verdict. He could not entirely exonerate him because his management of 
the monastery had been slack and he had removed the relics of the founder 
of the monastery to the main church without seeking the permission of his 


20 Dólger, Reg. 1702. 

21 A. Failler, ‘Le patriarche d'Antioche Athanase Jer Manasses (1157-1170), REB, 51 
(1993), 63—75. 

22 ODB II, sub Manasses, Constantine. 

23 Nicephori Blemmydae Autobiographia sive curriculum vitae, ed. J.A. Munitiz [Corpus 
Christianorum, ser. graeca, 13] (Turnhout: Brepols, 1984), I $37.1—6; II $19.6—9. 

24 Kurtz, "Tpu cHHO/IAJIBHBIX'5 rpaMOTbr', 108—9. 

25 Wilson and Darrouzés, ‘Hiéra’, nos 1-3, 13—15, no. 5, 20.12-14; Thonemann, Maeander 
Valley, 271-3, 
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ordinary. He therefore imposed on him a mild penitential regime to last 
six months, with the rider that this in no way diminished his disciplinary 
powers over his monks. This document was one of the two extracted from 
the synodal register. 


Translation 

On Monday the fourth of the month of July of the fourth indiction under 
the presidency of Lord Nikolaos, our most all holy Lord Archbishop of the 
most holy metropolis of Ephesos and exarch of all Asia, in the godly and 
sanctified church in the revered monastery of our exceedingly pure Lady 
and Mother of God, which is known as Hiera,” his great holiness having 
as colleagues the following most holy bishops: Ioannes of Tralleis, Isaiah 
of Assos, the protosynkellos Konstantinos of Priene; also present were 
archontes and clerics most beloved of God. 

It is our understanding that nothing is more honourable not only to 
priests of God but also to emperors entrusted by God to rule [over us] 
than religion and ‘rightly dividing the word of truth’ (2 Tim. 2, 5); for 
all our hopes of salvation and the benefits promised as a reward depend 
upon those things. What does the incident require me to say? Our most 
divine autocrat — delivered by good sense, nursed by bravery, nurtured by 
the faith of religion, and chosen by God to rule in the manner of David 
— received anecdotal and not incriminatory information from the most 
honoured among monks Lord Theodoulos Manasses,” who performs his 
feats of asceticism in the monastery of Hiera. It was to the effect that its 
hegoumenos was the cause of many actions that were contrary not only to 
his monastic calling but also to a Christian order. Burning with zeal for 
God [our emperor] did not hesitate or delay for a moment placing under 
examination something alleged against [our] spotless faith; brought up by 
the grace of Christ, as he was, from his first teething, in the Orthodox faith. 
However, he kept himself quite aloof from and untouched by whatever 


26 Originally known as the monastery of Xerochoraphion: see Wilson and Darrouzés, 
‘Hiéra’, 5. 

27 The epithet Lord (or kyr) is indicative of relatively higli status. Theodoulos perhaps 
had some connection with the historian and litterateur Constantine Manasses (see ODB 
II, sub Manasses, Constantine). A Michael Manasses was Grand oikonomos of the church 
of Smyrna in 1210 and a John Manasses chartophylax of the same church in 1251 (see 
Ahrweiler, ‘Smyrne’, 108-10). Theodoulos Manasses may possibly be identified with the 
Manasses who became archbishop of Ephesos in the 1230s and was famed for his asceticism. 
He was a mentor of Nikephoros Blemmydes. The family were clearly of great influence in 
the thirteenth century, if locally and in ecclesiastical circles. 
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comes within the imperial purview, by treating such matters with the 
mercy of the compassion [to be shown] to those who continually commit 
unpardonable acts, while countering whatever undermines our spotless 
faith with pious treatises, which are accordingly read aloud to us and 
instruct us. 'And whosoever shall speak a word against the Son of man, 
it shall be forgiven him; but unto him that blasphemeth against the Holy 
Ghost, it shall not be forgiven' (Luke 12, 10). For, although our emperor is 
the anointed of the Lord and is called through grace the son of the highest 
because of growing in His likeness, he does not wish to become puffed up 
and to entertain thoughts that are more than human. Because he hopes in 
the Lord and is made of clay, the emperor knows within himself that he has 
been ordered to investigate the matter, to which end he has despatched an 
order to our moderation, enjoining us as follows, to wit: 


*Most holy metropolitan bishop of Ephesos and exarch of all Asia, Lord 
Nicholas, the most honoured among monks Lord Theodoulos has intimated 


to my imperial majesty many charges touching upon the hegoumenos of 


the revered monastery of Hiera. Accordingly, my imperial majesty requires 
you to summon the hegoumenos and the monks in the presence of the said 
Theodoulos and examine the charges brought against him. In so far as, 
on the one hand, he may appear guilty of being among those who have 
slandered my imperial majesty, you will find him innocent because of 


the sympathy felt for him by my imperial majesty, even if ... they” may 


possibly impose a punishment on him by due process of law. In so far as, 
on the other hand, he is found guilty of offending against the divinity and 
religion, you will inflict the canonical penalty to the satisfaction of God and 
of our spotless Orthodox faith. In the month of June of the fourth indiction 
[validated] by red letters [inscribed] by the imperial and venerable hand."? 

Wherefore, having arrived at the revered monastery of Hiera today in 
accordance with the contents of this imperial order our moderation has 
called together the community of monks in residence together with its 
hegoumenos and the aforementioned most honoured monk Theodoulos and 
has read out in the hearing of all the imperial order. 

The said Lord Theodoulos was [then] requested to clarify what his 
imperial highness had understood from the former's report: that is to 
say, whatever had a bearing on our unblemished faith. He was [further 


28 None of which have been preserved. 
29 Because of a break in the text it is not clear who ‘they’ are. 
30 Dólger, Reg. no. 1702. 
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requested] to submit to examination. [Whereupon] he made the following 
statement, [which is given] word for word: ‘In the recent past the monks 
Athanasios, Niphon, and Loukas brought various charges against the 
hegoumenos and for a whole year put me under pressure to refer these 
to our powerful and holy lord and emperor. Because I was unwilling to 
hearken to them, they proposed to make the report themselves during 
Cheese-week with the aforesaid monk Loukas, however, demurring. 
Because Lent was approaching I put obstacles in their path and I begged 
my hegoumenos to show them consideration, [which he did] by accepting 
their acts of penitence. Thereafter the aforesaid two monks and my 
colleague the monk Hilarion came together to put pressure on me once 
again to make report about the charges against the hegoumenos. They won 
over to their side the ekklesiarches the monk Gregorios and the oikonomos 
the monk Klemens, who made the following declaration: unless Manasses 
reports what has been spoken about between us, he is [guilty of] conspiring 
with the [hegoumenos] to create chaos. Thus [was I persuaded to] reveal 
these matters to our powerful and holy lord and emperor. If they have any 
evidence that the hegoumenos neglected the things that relate to God, let 
them speak. I deplore the neglect of the monastery church, which has meant 
the disappearance of almost all its icons and the complete destruction of 
those in the sanctuary; the Christ over the Holy altar is broken in half and 
the mortared vault of the sanctuary is held in place by wooden wedges, 
while the church of St Niphon the founder has fallen in. As a result, his 
holy relics have been removed and have been laid in a corner of the holy 
sanctuary in a wooden drawer. I do not know why the church of St Niphon 
was allowed to collapse and how the relics of St Niphon the Founder were 
removed, whether by commission or with the permission of the bishop, 
or whether [it took place] with a candle-lit procession and to the sound of 
psalmody or how they were laid to rest.’ These were the words of the Lord 
Theodoulos, most honoured among monks. 

The monks indicated by him stood up and made the following statement: 
“We did not have a voice and were unable to have recourse to an archon 
or the imperial court without the permission of our hegoumenos and to 
make report of what was happening in our monastery. We [accordingly] 
approached the monk Lord Theodoulos and put pressure on him to report 
the things we have been discussing with the monk Lord Theodoulos and 
about which he has spoken, because he enjoyed much consideration with his 
imperial highness.’ The oikonomos and Maximos, a monk in holy orders, 
together with Niphon, Isaakios, Bartholomaios, Isaiah, Kasianos, and the 
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other monks spoke as follows: ‘The church of St Niphon deteriorated over 
the years because of its remote situation and the greater part of it had fallen 
to the ground. It so happened that the holy tomb of St Niphon was damaged 
when the church roof collapsed. To prevent his holy relies being snatched 
by “friends of Christ," some of those monks among us in holy orders went 
there and placed them in a wooden coffin, which was worthy rather than 
sumptuous. We carried them in it to our monastery and deposited them 
within the holy sanctuary. The church of Hiera was not guilty of neglect 
in this matter, because of the confused and chaotic circumstances of the 
time. We have evidence that our hegoumenos paid attention to the upkeep 
and repair of the church in the shape of lime and potsherds, which he had 
stored up in the monastery for the reconstruction and repair of the church. 
We know nothing incriminating or blameworthy about the way of life of 
our hegoumenos or about his attitude towards the deity. What we do know 
and what the very stones of our monastery almost shout out is that he is 


filled with every virtue, overflowing with piety, and an exact supervisor ~ 


of the monastic life and an unerring guardian of the sacred canons. He 
enjoined all of us to devote our time to reading [the Scriptures], offering 
prayers, and earnestly entreating God on behalf of our powerful and holy 
emperor together with the Christ-loving army and the whole Christian 
community.’ After the monks had said these things to us in this wise, our 
moderation in conjunction with the associated holy company of bishops 


preferred not to make a hasty decision and allowed them the whole day 


to think, whether they had anything else to say about the matter in hand, 
for which reason we imposed the pain of excommunication on them, to 
prevent them speaking with malice or partiality and to encourage them 
to address the truth, on which to base a canonical decision. The allotted 
day having passed, our moderation once again sat with our colleagues. No 
monks were missing, but we heard nothing different from what had been 
said the day before. We therefore gave the following judgement: we find 
the hegoumenos of the monastery of Hiera, the monk Nikon, not without 
fault and as such deserving of censure. We accordingly impose on him 
penances proportionate to his complete and utter heedlessness over the 
holy church of Christ, not forgetting his unauthorised and impious transfer 
of the holy relics. Wherefore we place on him the synodical injunction 
that for six months he abstains from wine and roast meat on Wednesdays 
and Fridays and makes twelve more genuflexions from the ground than 
usual. [In addition] when the monks depart from the church he should 
ask their forgiveness, saying, ‘Forgive me for my heedlessness and lack 
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of care.’ We have permitted him to have the authority to impose canonical 
penalties on monks under him who are disobedient. If they refuse to obey 
him over the essential duties that he has ordered them to perform, how 
can he, who is their hegoumenos and responsible for watching over their 
souls, be expected to carry out what is pleasing to God? [Extracted from 
the day-to-day synodical minutes with the signature of the most beloved 
of God chartophylax and validated with the seal of our most holy lord, the 
archbishop of Ephesos; issued in the month and indiction indicated] 


III 


(pp. 110—111): This is dated to August 1216 and concerns a practical 
problem that became quite common in the aftermath of the fourth 
crusade: how to accommodate bishops who were driven from their sees 
by the Latins. Where possible they were given kat’ éxíóootv (i.e. as a 
temporary benefice) a vacant see in areas not controlled by the Latins. The 
best example is the metropolitan diocese of Smyrna, which was given to 
Nicholas, the exiled archbishop of Crete.*! It can be inferred that he was 
already in possession of the church of Smyrna in June 1209, when he 
took part in the synodal meeting that confirmed the promotion of Esaias 
as archbishop of Cyprus.” The metropolitan bishop of Mitylene seems to 
have been expelled by the Latins relatively recently. Very little is known 
about Mitylene in the aftermath of 1204. Niketas Choniates informs us 
that Theodore I Laskaris built a fleet of warships and subdued most of the 
islands,” but at some point he must have lost them because his successor 
John Vatatzes (1221-1254) is given the credit for the conquest of Mitylene, 
Chios, Samos, Cos, and Ikaria near the beginning of his reign.?^ It is not 
impossible that Theodore Laskaris only ceded Mitylene and other islands 
to the Latin emperor Henry of Hainault at the treaty of Nymphaion in 
1212,? which fits rather better with the exiled bishop of Mitylene still 
seeking a see in 1216 than if the conquest had been any earlier. It is not 


31 Nikephoros Blemmydes, ed. Munitiz, I $19.12—22. 

32 K. Chatzepsaltes, “H 'EkkAnoía Kónpov kai tò év Nucatq oikovpevikòv ratpiapyEetov 
&pxópuevou toð ty U.X. ai@voc’,, Kunptakai Enrovõai, 27 (1964), 142.4—5. 

33 Choniates, Historia, 638.64—5. 

34 Nikephoros Gregoras, Byzantina Historia, ed. P. Schopen (Bonn: Weber, 1829), I 
28-9. 

35 F.van Tricht, The Latin Renovatio of Byzantium: the Empire of Constantinople 
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a surprise to find the emperor instructing Nicholas Mesarites to find him 
a see," because transfers between sees were part of his responsibility as 
epistemonarches of the Church.” The importance the emperor attached 
to this is signalled by the way he deputed one of his most trusted agents, 
Alexios Krateros, to make sure that the imperial instructions 1n this case 
were carried out to the letter. Embarrassingly, at the moment that the 
bishop of Mitylene and his minder appeared, Nicholas Mesarites's synod 
had just completed the appointment of a former deacon of St Sophia to 
the see of Anaia, which was the only vacancy that Mesarites had at his 
disposal. He therefore prevailed upon his fellow bishops to quash the 
previous appointment and to install instead the exiled bishop of Mitylene, 
but on the clear understanding that, if he was to enjoy the revenues of the 
church, he was to carry out his pastoral duties and to give the bishop of 
Ephesos due recognition. This was the other document extracted from the 
synodal register. 


Translation 

On Friday the nineteenth of the month of August of the fourth indiction; 
presiding our all holy Lord Archbishop of the most holy metropolis of 
Ephesos and exarch of all Asia in the hall of the five winds,” having as 
coadjutors the most beloved of God bishops: Ioannes of Tralleis, Nikolaos 


of Bryelloi, Isaiah of Assos, and Michael of Erythra, with most beloved of 


God archontes and clergy also present. 


The most all holy metropolitan of Mitylene and beloved brother in the Lord 
and concelebrant of our moderation has had the misfortune to become an 
exile from his allotted [see], because he has refused to bow to the wishes 
of the Latins.? He has thrown himself on the charitable mercy of our 


(1204—1228) (Leiden/Boston: Brill, 2011), 112. A Latin archbishop of Mitylene was present 
at the Fourth Lateran Council (1215). 

36 Dólger, Reg. no. 1698. 

37 Pitra, Analecta sacra et classica, VII (VI), cc.631—2. 

38 J.-C. Cheynet, ‘Une famille méconnue: les Kratéroi', REB, 59 (2001), 234—5. 

39 The assumption is that this hall formed part of the cathedral of St John the Evangelist, 
but it is obviously different from the galleries ofthe cathedral, where the much larger meeting 
of May 1216 took place: see, in general, C. Foss, Ephesus after Antiquity: a late antique, 
Byzantine and Turkish city (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1979), 135-7. 

40 The fate of Mitylene after 1204 is most obscure. It was allotted in the Partitio 
Romaniae to the Latin emperor and was occupied by 1205, but soon lost (pace G. St-Guillain, 
‘Les conquérants de l'Archipel, l'Empire latin de Constantinople, Venise et les premiers 
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God-defended autocrat, who has provided him with a holy and imperial 
order, instructing my moderation to install him in the first bishopric 
belonging to our province that falls vacant. [It so happened] that the bishop 
of Anaia departed this life during the current year, but my moderation 
had no knowledge of the imperial order provided to the bishop of Mitylene. 
I [accordingly] called together the bishops who were then present for the 
purpose of carrying out a canonical election to the vacant see. A vote was 
taken and the successful candidate, Nicholas Kalognomos, a deacon held 
in the highest honour of the most holy Great Church of God, informed; 
at which point the most all-holy metropolitan bishop of Mitylene took up 
residence in Ephesos and showed us the imperial order with the following 
instructions: to wit: 


‘Most all-holy metropolitan bishop of Ephesos and exarch of all 
Asia Lord Nicholas, it is the wish of my imperial majesty to perform an 
appropriate favour to the metropolitan bishop of Mitylene. So far no vacant 
see has come up in which to install him. My imperial majesty therefore 
instructs you that, as soon as there is a vacancy in the bishoprics of your 
province, you thereupon arrange to have him installed in it, so that he can 
hold it on a temporary basis until God disposing he returns to the church 
allotted to him. You should in no circumstances prefer anybody else. To 
this end the pansebastos sebastos and member of the imperial household 
(oikeios) Alexios Krateros” has been instructed to assist him in every way 
to ensure that you carry out to the letter the present order of my imperial 
majesty, which, once it has been shown to you, should be returned to the 
bishop of Mitylene so that he has it as an assurance. — In the month of May 
of the fourth indiction [validated] by red letters [inscribed] by the imperial 
and sacred hand.” 

After reading this imperial order before synod, we sent thanks to our 
God-promoted autocrat and wished him a life of many years for the way 





seigneurs des Cyclades', in Quarta Crociata: Venezia-Bisanzio-Impero latino, ed. G. Ortalli, 
G. Ravegnani, and P, Schreiner (Venice: Istituto Veneto di Scienze, Lettere ed Arti, 2006), 
181—2 and n. 134). It seems not to have been reoccupied by the Latins until 1212. The island 
was recovered by the Nicaean emperor John Vatatzes after 1224. Incidentally the name of the 
bishop of Mitylene in question was Theodore: Wilson and Darrouzés, ‘Hiéra’, 20.1—2. 

41 A bishop of Anaia is not attested in the list of bishops attending the synod of May 1216, 
which suggests that the see was already vacant. Anaia was a thriving port between Ephesos 
and Priene (Sampson). 

42 Ahrweiler, ‘Smyrna’, 140, 171. 

43 Dólger, Reg. no. 1698. 
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he has provided for all of us and has taken pains over our well-being. 
We then discussed in synod if we should install the bishop of Mitylene 
in Anaia, with a view not only to his enjoying its revenues but also to 
his exercising Episcopal authority. We enacted that the bishop of Mitylene 
should be the preferred candidate for this see according to the tenor of this 
worshipful imperial order and should exercise Episcopal rights. Equally, it 
is incumbent upon him, as it is upon bona fide bishops, to mention the name 
of my moderation in the sacred services before his enthronement. The 
vote in favour of Kalognomos is voided. [Extracted from the day-to-day 
synodical minutes authenticated with the signature of the most beloved of 
God chartophylax and validated with the lead seal of our most holy lord; 
issued in the month and indiction indicated of the year 6724 (1216)]. 
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